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GABRIEL CONROY 


BOOK I 
ON THE THRESHOLD 


CHAPTER I 
WITHOUT 


Snow. Everywhere. As far as the eye could reach ` 
—fifty miles, looking southward from the highest white 
peak, — filling ravines and gulches, and dropping from the 
walls of cafions in white shroud-like drifts; fashioning the 
dividing ridge into the likeness of a monstrous grave, hid- 
ing the bases of giant pines, and completely covering young 
trees and larches; rimming with porcelain the bowl-like 
edges of still, cold lakes, and undulating in motionless 
white billows to the edge of the distant horizon. Snow 
lying everywhere over the California Sierras on the 15th 
day of March, 1848, and still falling. 

It had been snowing for ten days: snowing in finely 
granulated powder, in damp, spongy flakes, in thin, feath- 
ery plumes; snowing from a leaden sky steadily; snowing 
fiercely, shaken out of purple-black clouds in white floccu- 
lent masses, or dropping in long level lines, like white 
lances from the tumbled and broken heavens. But always 
silently! The woods were so choked with it, — the 
branches were so laden with it, —it had so permeated, 
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filled and possessed earth and sky; it had so cushioned 
and muffled the ringing rocks and echoing hills, that all 
sound was deadened. The strongest gust, the fiercest 
blast, awoke no sigh or complaint from the snow-packed, 
rigid files of forest. There was no cracking of bough nor 
crackle of underbush; ‘the overladen branches of pine and 
fir yielded and gave way without a sound. The silence 
was vast, measureless, complete! Nor could it be said 
that any outward sign of life or motion changed the fixed 
outlines of this stricken landscape. Above, there was no 
play of light and shadow, only the occasional deepening of 
storm or night. Below, no bird winged its flight across 
the white expanse, no beast haunted the confines of the 
black woods; whatever of brute nature might have once 
inhabited these solitudes had long since flown to the low- 
lands. 

There was no track or imprint; whatever foot might 
have left its mark upon this waste, each succeeding snow- 
fall obliterated all trace or record. Every morning the 
solitude was virgin and unbroken; a million tiny feet had 
stepped into the track and filled it up. And yet, in the 
centre of this desolation, in the very stronghold of this 
grim fortress, there was the mark of human toil. A few 
trees had been felled at the entrance of the cañon, and the 
freshly-cut chips were but lightly covered with snow. 
They served, perhaps, to indicate another tree “blazed” 
with an axe, and bearing a rudely shaped wooden effigy of 
a human hand, pointing to the cafion. Below the hand 
was a square strip of canvas, securely nailed against the 
bark, and bearing the following inscription : — 


NOTICE. 


CAPTAIN Conroy’s party of emigrants are lost in the 
snow, and camped up in this cañon. Qut of provisions 
and starving! 


WITHOUT 3 


Left St. Jo, October 8th, 1847. 
Left Salt Lake, January 1st, 1848. 
Arrived here, March 1st, 1848. 
Lost half our stock on the Platte. 
Abandoned our wagons, February 20th. 
HELP! 


Our names are: 


JOEL McCormick, JANE BRACKETT, 
PETER Dumpuy, GABRIEL Conroy, 
PAuL DEVARGES, JoHN WALKER, 
GRACE Conroy, Henry Marcu, 
OLYMPIA Conroy, PHILIP ASHLEY, 


JANE DUMPHY. 


(Then in smaller letters, in pencil:) 
Mamie died, November 8th, Sweetwater. 
Minnie died, December 1st, Echo Cañon. 
JANE died, January 2d, Salt Lake. 
JAMES BRACKETT, lost, February 3d. 

HELP! 


The language of suffering is not apt to be artistic or 
studied, but I think that rhetoric could not improve this 
actual record. So I let it stand, even as it stood this 15th 
day of March, 1848, half-hidden by a thin film of damp 
snow, the snow-whitened hand stiffened and pointing 
rigidly to the fateful cafion like the finger of Death. 

At noon there was a lull in the storm, and a slight 
brightening of the sky toward the east. The grim outlines 
of the distant hills returned, and the starved white flank 
of the mountain began to glisten. Across its gaunt hollow 
some black object was moving, — moving slowly and labori- 
ously; moving with such an uncertain mode of progres- 
sion, that at first it was difficult to detect whether it was 
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brute or human; sometimes on all fours, sometimes erect, 
again hurrying forward like a drunken man, but always 
with a certain definiteness of purpose, towards the cafion. 
As it approached nearer you saw that it was a man, —a 
haggard man, ragged and enveloped in a tattered buffalo 
robe, but still a man, and a determined one. A young 
man despite his bent figure and wasted limbs, —a young 
man despite the premature furrows that care and anxiety 
had set upon his brow and in the corners of his rigid 
mouth, —a young man notwithstanding the expression of 
savage misanthropy with which suffering and famine had 
overlaid the frank impulsiveness of youth. When he 
reached the tree at the entrance of the cafion, he brushed 
the film of snow from the canvas placard, and then leant 
for a few moments exhaustedly against its trunk. There 
was something in the abandonment of his attitude that 
indicated even more pathetically than his face and figure 
his utter prostration, — a prostration quite inconsistent with 
any visible cause. When he had rested himself, he again 
started forward with a nervous intensity, shambling, shuf- 
fling, falling, stooping to replace the rudely extemporized 
snowshoes of fir bark that frequently slipped from his 
feet, but always starting on again with the feverishness of 
one who doubted even the sustaining power of his will. 

A mile beyond the tree the cafion narrowed and turned 
gradually to the south, and at this point a thin curling 
cloud of smoke was visible that seemed to rise from some 
crevice in the snow. As he came nearer, the impression 
of recent footprints began to show; there was some dis- 
placement of the snow around a low mound from which 
the smoke now plainly issued. Here he stopped, or rather 
lay down, before an opening or cavern in the snow, and 
uttered a feeble shout. It was responded to still more 
feebly. Presently a face appeared above the opening, and 
a ragged figure like his own, then another, and then an- 
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other, until eight human creatures, men and women, sur- 
rounded him in the snow, squatting like animals, and like 
animals lost to all sense of decency and shame. 

They were so haggard, so faded, so forlorn, so wan, — 
so piteous in their human aspect, or rather all that was 
left of a human aspect, — that they might have been wept 
over as they sat there; they were so brutal, so imbecile, 
unreasoning, and grotesque in these newer animal attri- 
butes, that they might have provoked a smile, They 
were originally country people, mainly of that social class 
whose self-respect is apt to be dependent rather on their 
circumstances, position, and surroundings, than upon any 
individual moral power or intellectual force. They had 
lost the sense of shame in the sense of equality of suffer- 
ing; there was nothing within them to take the place of 
the material enjoyments they were losing. They were 
childish without the ambition or emulation of childhood ; 
they were men and women without the dignity or simpli- 
city of man and womanhood. All that had raised them 
above the level of the brute was lost in the snow. Even 
the characteristics of sex were gone; an old woman of sixty 
quarreled, fought, and swore with the harsh utterance and 
ungainly gestures of a man; a young man of scorbutic 
temperament wept, sighed, and fainted with the hysteria 
of a woman. So profound was their degradation that the 
stranger who had thus evoked them from the earth, even 
in his very rags and sadness, seemed of another race. 

They were all intellectually weak and helpless; but one, 
a woman, appeared to have completely lost her mind. She 
carried a small blanket wrapped up to represent a child, — 
the tangible memory of one that had starved to death in 
her arms a few days before, —and rocked it from side to 
side as she sat, with a faith that was piteous. But even 
more piteous was the fact that none of her companions 
took the least notice, either by sympathy or complaint, of 
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her aberration. When, afew moments later, she called up- 
on them to be quiet, for that “ baby ” was asleep, they glared 
at her indifferently and went on. A red-haired man, who 
was chewing a piece of buffalo hide, cast a single murderous 
glance at her, but the next moment seemed to have for- 
gotten her presence in his more absorbing occupation. 

The stranger paused a moment rather to regain his 
breath than to wait for their more orderly and undivided 
attention. Then he uttered the single word: — 

“Nothing!” 

“Nothing!” They all echoed the word simultaneously, 
but with different inflection and significance, — one fiercely, 
another gloomily, another stupidly, another mechanically. 
The woman with the blanket baby explained to it, “He 
says ‘ nothing,’ ” and laughed. 

“No — nothing,” repeated the speaker. ‘“‘ Yesterday’s 
snow blocked up the old trail again. The beacon on the 
summit’s burnt out. I left a notice at the Divide. Do 
that again, Dumphy, and I’ll knock the top of your ugly 
head off.” 

Dumphy, the red-haired man, had rudely shoved and 
stricken the woman with the baby — she was his wife, and 
this conjugal act may have been partly habit—as she was 
crawling nearer the speaker. She did not seem to notice 
the blow or its giver, —the apathy with which these peo- 
ple received blows or slights was more terrible than wrang- 
ling, — but said assuringly, when she had reached the side 
of the young man, — 

“To-morrow, then?” 

The face of the young man softened as he made the 
same reply he had made for the last eight days to the same 
question, — 

“To-morrow, surely!” 

She crawled away, still holding the effigy of her dead 
baby very carefully, and retreated down the opening. 
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“Pears to me you don’t do much ennyway, out scout- 
ing! ’Pears to me you ain’t worth shucks!” said the 
harsh-voiced woman, glancing at the speaker. ‘Why 
don’t some on ye take his place? Why do you trust your 
lives and the lives of women to that thar Ashley?” she 
continued, with her voice raised to a strident bark. 

The hysterical young man, Henry March, who sat next 
to her, turned a wild scared face upon her, and then, as 
if fearful of being dragged into the conversation, disap- 
peared hastily after Mrs. Dumphy. 

Ashley shrugged his shoulders, and, replying to the 
group, rather than any individual speaker, said curtly — 

“There ’s but one chance — equal for all — open to all. 
You know what it is. To stay here is death; to go can- 
not be worse than that.” 

He rose and walked slowly away up the cafion a few 
rods to where another mound was visible, and disappeared 
from their view. When he had gone, a querulous chatter 
went around the squatting circle. 

“Gone to see the old doctor and the gal. We’re no 
account.” 

“Thar ’s two too many in this yer party.” 

“ Yes — the crazy doctor and Ashley.” 

“They ’re both interlopers, any way.” 

* Jonahs.” 

“Said no good could come of it, ever since we picked 
him up.” 

“But the Cap’n invited the ol’ doctor, and took all his 
stock at Sweetwater, and Ashley put in his provisions 
with the rest.” 

The speaker was McCormick. Somewhere in the feeble 
depths of his consciousness there was still a lingering sense 
of justice. He was hungry, but not unreasonable. Be- 
sides, he remembered with a tender regret the excellent 
quality of provision that Ashley had furnished. 
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“ What’s that got to do with it?” screamed Mrs. Brack- 
ett. “He brought the bad luck with him. Ain’t my 
husband dead, and isn’t that skunk — an entire stranger 
— still livin’ ?” l 

The voice was masculine, but the logic was feminine. 
In cases of great prostration with mental debility, in the 
hopeless vacuity that precedes death by inanition or starva- 
tion, it is sometimes very effective. They all assented to 
it, and, by a singular intellectual harmony, the expression 
of each was the same. It was simply an awful curse. 

“What are you goin’ to do?” 

“If I was a man, I’d know!” 

“Knife him! ” 

“Kill him, and” — 

The remainder of this sentence was lost to the others in 
a confidential whisper between Mrs. Brackett and Dumphy. 
After this confidence they sat and wagged their heads to- 
gether, like two unmatched but hideous Chinese idols. 

“ Look at his strength! and he not a workin’ man like us,” 
said Dumphy. ‘Don’t tell me he don’t get suthin’ reg’ lar.” 

*Suthin’ what?” 

“Suthin’ TO EAT!” 

But it is impossible to convey, even by capitals, the in- 
tense emphasis put upon this verb. It was followed by a 
horrible pause. 

“Let ’s go and see.” 

“And kill him?” suggested the gentle Mrs. Brackett. 

They all rose with a common interest almost like enthu- 
siasm. But after they had tottered a few steps, they fell. 
Yet even then there was not enough self-respect left among 
them to feel any sense of shame or mortification in their 
baffled design. They stopped —all except Dumphy. 

“Wot’s that dream you was talkin’ ’bout jess now?” 
said Mr. McCormick, sitting down and abandoning the 
enterprise with the most shameless indifference. 
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“Bout the dinner at St. Jo?” asked the person ad- 
dressed, —a gentleman whose faculty of alimentary imagi- 
nation had been at once the bliss and torment of his pres- 
ent social circle. 

Yosia 

They all gathered eagerly around Mr. McCormick; even 
Mr. Dumphy, who was still moving away, stopped. 

“Well,” said Mr. March, “it began with beefsteak and 
injins — beefsteak, you know, juicy and cut very thick, 
and jess squashy with gravy and injins.” There was a 
very perceptible watering of the mouth in the party, and 
Mr. March, with the genius of a true narrator, under the 
plausible disguise of having forgotten his story, repeated 
the last sentence — “jess squashy with gravy and injins. 
And taters — baked.” 

“You said fried before! —and dripping with fat!” in- 
terposed Mrs. Brackett hastily. 

“For them as likes fried —but baked goes furder— 
skins and all — and sassage and coffee and flapjacks! ” 

At this magical word they laughed, not mirthfully per- 
haps, but eagerly and expectantly, and said, “Go on!” 

“ And flapjacks! ” 

“You said that afore,” said Mrs. Brackett, with a burst 
of passion. “Go on!” with an oath. 

The giver of this Barmecide feast saw his dangerous po- 
sition, and looked around for Dumphy, but he had disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER II 
WITHIN 


Tue hut into which Ashley descended was like a Green- 
lander’s “igloo,” below the surface of the snow. Acci- 
dent rather than design had given it this Arctic resem- 
blance. As snow upon snow had blocked up its entrance, 
and reared its white ladders against its walls, and as the 
strength of its exhausted inmates slowly declined, commu- 
nication with the outward world was kept up only by a 
single narrow passage. Excluded from the air, it was 
close and stifling, but it had a warmth that perhaps the 
thin blood of its occupants craved more than light or venti- 
lation. 

A smouldering fire in a wooden chimney threw a faint 
flicker on the walls. By its light, lying on the floor, were 
discernible four figures, —a young woman and a child of 
three or four years wrapped in a single blanket, near the 
fire; nearer the door two men, separately enwrapped, lay 
apart. They might have been dead, so deep and motion- 
less were their slumbers. 

Perhaps some fear of this filled the mind of Ashley as 
he entered, for after a moment’s hesitation, without saying 
a word, he passed quickly to the side of the young woman, 
and, kneeling beside her, placed his hand upon her face. 
Slight as was the touch, it awakened her. I know not 
what subtle magnetism was in that contact, but she caught 
the hand in her own, sat up, and before the eyes were 
scarcely opened, uttered the single word “Philip!” 

“Grace — hush! ” 
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He took her hand, kissed it, and pointed warningly 
toward the other sleepers. 

“Speak low. I have much to say to you.” 

The young girl seemed to be content to devour the 
speaker with her eyes. 

“You have come back,” she whispered, with a faint 
smile, and a look that showed too plainly the predominance 
of that fact above all others in her mind. “I dreamt of 
you, Philip.” 

“Dear Grace ” — he kissed her hand again. “Listen to 
me, darling! I have come back, but only with the old 
story — no signs of succor, no indications of help from 
without! My belief is, Grace,” he added, in a voice so 
low as to be audible only to the quick ear to which it was 
addressed, “that we have blundered far south of the usual 
traveled trail. Nothing but a miracle or a misfortune like 
our own would bring another train this way. We are 
alone and helpless —in an unknown region that even the 
savage and brute have abandoned. The only aid we can 
calculate upon is from within — from ourselves. What 
that aid amounts to,” he continued, turning a cynical eye 
towards the sleepers, “you know as well as I.” 

She pressed his hand, apologetically, as if accepting the 
reproach herself, but did not speak. 

“As a party we have no strength, — no discipline,” he 
went on. ‘Since your father died we have had no leader. 
I know what you would say, Grace dear,” he continued, 
answering the mute protest of the girl’s hand, “but even 
if it were true, —if I were capable of leading them, they 
would not take my counsels. Perhaps it is as well. If 
we kept together, the greatest peril of our situation would 
be ever present — the peril from ourselves /” 

He looked intently at her as he spoke, but she evidently 
did not take his meaning. 

“Grace,” he said desperately, “when starving men are 
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thrown together, they are capable of any sacrifice — of any 
crime, to keep the miserable life that, they hold so dear 
just in proportion as it becomes valueless. You have read 
in books — Grace! good God, what is the matter?” 

If she had not read his meaning in books, she might 
have read it at that moment in the face that was peering 
in at the door, —a face with so much of animal suggestion 
in its horrible wistfulness that she needed no further reve- 
lation; a face full of inhuman ferocity and watchful eager- 
ness, and yet a face familiar in its outlines, —the face of 
Dumphy! Even with her danger came the swifter instinct 
of feminine tact and concealment, and without betraying 
the real cause of her momentary horror, she dropped her 
head upon Philip’s shoulder and whispered, “I under- 
stand.” When she raised her head again the face was 
gone, 

“Enough, I did not mean to frighten you, Grace, but 
only to show you what we must avoid— what we have 
still strength left to avoid. There is but one chance of 
escape; you know what it is, —a desperate one, but no 
more desperate than this passive waiting for a certain end. 
I ask you again — will you share it with me? When I 
first spoke I was less sanguine than now. Since then I 
have explored the ground carefully, and studied the trend 
of these mountains. It is possible. I say no more.” 

“But my sister and brother?” 

“The child would be a hopeless impediment, even if 
she could survive the fatigue and exposure. Your brother 
must stay with her; she will need all his remaining 
strength and all the hopefulness that keeps him up. No, 
Grace, we must go alone. Remember, our safety means 
theirs. Their strength will last until we can send relief; 
while they would sink in the attempt to reach it with us. 
I would go alone, but I cannot bear, dear Grace, to leave 
you here,” 
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“I should die if you left me,” she said simply. 

“T believe you would, Grace,” he said as simply. 

“But can we not wait? Help may come at any mo- 
ment — to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow will find us weaker. TI should not trust 
your strength nor my own a day longer.” 

“But the old man — the doctor?” 

“He will soon be beyond the reach of help,” said the 
young man sadly. “Hush, he is moving.” 

One of the blanketed figures had rolled over. Philip 
walked to the fire, threw on a fresh stick, and stirred the 
embers. The upspringing flash showed the face of an old 
man whose eyes were fixed with feverish intensity upon 
him. 

“What are you doing with the fire?” he asked queru- 
lously, with a slight foreign accent. 

“Stirring it!” 

“ Leave it alone!” 

Philip listlessly turned away. 

“Come here,” said the old man. 

Philip approached. 

“ You need say nothing,” said the old man after a pause, 
in which he examined Philip’s face keenly. “I read your 
news in your face — the old story —I know it by heart.” 

“Well?” said Philip. 

“Well!” said the old man stolidly. 

Philip again turned away. 

“You buried the case and papers?” asked the old man. 

6c Yes. 2 

“Through the snow — in the earth?” 

66 Yes. 2) 

“Securely ?” 

“ Securely.” 

“How do you indicate it?” 

“ By a cairn of stones.” 
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“ And the notices —in German and French?” 

“I nailed them up wherever I could, near the old trail.” 

“Good.” 

The cynical look on Philip’s face deepened as he once 
more turned away. But before he reached the door he 
paused, and drawing from his breast a faded flower, with 
a few limp leaves, handed it to the old man. 

“T found the duplicate of the plant you were looking 
for.” 

The old man half rose on his elbow, breathless with 
excitement as he clutched and eagerly examined the plant. 

“Tt is the same,” he said, with a sigh of relief, “and 
yet you said there was no news!” 

“ May I ask what it means?” said Philip, with a slight 
smile. 

“Tt means that I am right, and Linneus, Darwin, and 
Eschscholtz are wrong. It means a discovery. It means 
that this which you call an Alpine flower is not one, but 
a new species.” 

“An important fact to starving men,” said Philip bit- 
terly. 

“It means more,” continued the old man, without heed- 
ing Philip’s tone. “It means that this flower is not de- 
veloped in perpetual snow. It means that it is first ger- 
minated in a warm soil and under a kindly sun. It means 
that if you had not plucked it, it would have fulfilled its 
destiny under those conditions. It means that in two 
months grass will be springing where you found it, —even 
where we now lie. We are below the limit of perpetual 
snow.” 

“In two months!” said the young girl eagerly, clasping 
her hands. 

“In two months!” said the young man bitterly. ‘In 
‘wo months we shall be far from here, or dead.” 

“Probably,” said the old man coolly; “but if you have 
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fulfilled my injunctions in regard to my papers and the 
collection, they will in good time be discovered and saved.” 

Ashley turned away with an impatient gesture, and the 
old man’s head again sank exhaustedly upon his arm. 
Under the pretext of caressing the child, Ashley crossed 
over to Grace, uttered a few hurried and almost inaudible 
words, and disappeared through the door. When he had 
gone, the old man raised his head again and called fee- 
bly, ae 

“Grace!” 

“Dr. Devarges! ” 

“Come here!” 

She rose and crossed over to his side. 

“ Why did he stir the fire, Grace?” said Devarges, with 
a suspicious glance. 

“I don’t know.” 

“You tell him everything — did you tell him that?” 

midid not, sir.” 

Devarges looked as if he would read the inmost thoughts 
of the girl, and then, as if reassured, said, — 

“Take it from the fire, and let it cool in the snow.” 

The young girl raked away the embers of the dying fire, 
and disclosed what seemed to be a stone of the size of 
a hen’s egg incandescent and glowing. With the aid of 
two half-burnt sticks she managed to extract it, and de- 
posited it in a convenient snowdrift near the door, and 
then returned to the side of the old man. 

“Grace!” 

"Sint? 

“You are going away!” 

Grace did not speak. 

“Don’t deny it. I overheard you. Perhaps it is the best 
that you can do. But whether it is or not you will do it 
—of course. Grace, what do you know of that man?” 

Neither the contact of daily familiarity, the quality of 
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suffering, nor the presence of approaching death, could sub- 
due the woman’s nature in Grace. She instantly raised 
her shield. From behind it she began to fence feebly with 
the dying man. š 

“Why, what we all know of him, sir, — a true friend ; 
a man to whose courage, intellect, and endurance we owe 
so much. And so unselfish, sir!” 

“Humph! — what else?” 

“ Nothing — except that he has always been your de- 
voted friend — and I thought you were his. You brought 
him to us,” she said a little viciously. 

“Ves —I picked him up at Sweetwater. But what do 
you know of his history? What has he told you?” 

“He ran away from a wicked stepfather and relations 
whom he hated. He came out West to live alone, — among 
the Indians, — or to seek his fortune in Oregon. He is 
very proud, — you know, sir. He is as unlike us as you 
are, sir; he isa gentleman. He is educated.” 

“Yes, I believe that’s what they call it here, and he 
does n’t know the petals of a flower from the stamens,” 
muttered Devarges. “Well! After you run away with 
him, does he propose to marry you?” 

For an instant a faint flush deepened the wan cheek of 
the girl, and she lost her guard. But the next moment 
she recovered it. 

“Oh, sir,” said this arch hypocrite sweetly, “how can 
you jest so cruelly at such a moment? The life of my 
dear brother and sister, the lives of the poor women in 
yonder hut, depend upon our going. He and I are the 
only ones left who have strength enough to make the trial. 
I can assist him, for, although strong, I require less to sup- 
port my strength than he. Something tells me we shall 
be successful; we shall return soon with help. Oh, sir, 
—it is no time for trifling now; our lives—even your 
own is at stake!” 
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“My own life,” said the old man impassively, ‘‘is 
already spent. Before you return, if you return at all, I 
shall be beyond your help.” 

A spasm of pain appeared to pass over his face. He 
lay still for a moment as if to concentrate his strength for 
a further effort. But when he again spoke his voice was 
much lower, and he seemed to articulate with difficulty. 

“Grace,” he said at last, “come nearer, girl, —I have 
something to tell you.” 

Grace hesitated. Within the last few moments a shy, 
nervous dread of the man which she could not account for 
had taken possession of her. She looked toward her sleep- 
ing brother. 

“He will not waken,” said Devarges, following the 
direction of her eyes. ‘‘The anodyne still holds its effect, 
Bring me what you took from the fire.” 

Grace brought the stone —a dull bluish-gray slag. The 
old man took it, examined it, and then said to Grace, — 

“Rub it briskly on your blanket.” 

Grace did so. After a few moments it began to exhibit 
a faint white lustre on its polished surface. 

“It looks like silver,” said Grace doubtfully. 

“Tt zs silver!” replied Devarges. 

Grace put it down quickly and moved slightly away. 

“Take it,” said the old man, — “it is yours. A year 
ago I found it in a ledge of the mountain range far west of 
this. I know where it lies in bulk —a fortune, Grace, do 
you hear? — hidden in the bluish stone you put in the fire 
for me last night. I can tell you where and how to find 
it. I can give you the title to it, — the right of discovery. 
Take it, — it is yours.” 

“No, no,” said the girl hurriedly; “keep it yourself. 
You will live to enjoy it.” 

“Never, Grace! even were I to live I should not make 
use of it. I have in my life had more than my share of 
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it, and it brought me no happiness. It has no value to 
me; the rankest weed that grows above it is worth more 
in my eyes. Take it. To the world it means everything, 
— wealth and position, Take it. It will make you as 
proud and independent as your lover — it will make you 
always gracious in his eyes; it will be a setting to your 
beauty; it will be a pedestal to your virtue. Take it, — 
it is yours.” 

“But you have relatives — friends,” said the girl, draw- 
ing away from the shining stone with a half superstitious 
awe. ‘There are others whose claims ” — 

“None greater than yours,” interrupted the old man, 
with the nervous haste of failing breath. ‘Call it a re- 
ward if you choose. Look upon it as a bribe to keep your 
lover to the fulfillment of his promise to preserve my manu- 
scripts and collection. Think, if you like, that it is an 
act of retribution; that once in my life I might have 
known a young girl whose future would have been blest 
by such a gift. Think — think what you like, — but take 
it!” 

His voice had sunk to a whisper. A grayish pallor had 
overspread his face, and his breath came with difficulty. 
Grace would have called her brother, but with a motion of 
his hand Devarges restrained her. With a desperate effort 
he raised himself upon his elbow, and drawing an envelope 
from his pocket, put it in her hand. 

“Tt contains — map — description of mine and locality 
— yours — say you will take it— Grace, quick, say ” — 

His head had again sunk to the floor. She stooped to 
raise it. As she did so a slight shadow darkened the 
opening by the door. She raised her eyes quickly and 
saw the face of Dumphy! 

She did not shrink this time; but, with a sudden in- 
stinct, she turned to Devarges, and said,— 

“T will!” 
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She raised her eyes again defiantly, but the face had 
disappeared. 

“Thank you,” said the old man. His lips moved 
again, but without a sound. A strange film had begun to 
gather in his eyes. 

“Dr. Devarges,” whispered Grace. 

He did not speak. “He is dying,” thought the young 
girl as a new and sudden fear overcame her. She rose 
quickly and crossed hurriedly to her brother and shook 
him. A prolonged inspiration, like a moan, was the only 
response. For a moment she glanced wildly around the 
room and then ran to the door. 

“Philip!” 

There was no response. She climbed up through the 
tunnel-like opening. It was already quite dark, and a 
few feet beyond the hut nothing was distinguishable. She 
cast a rapid backward glance, and then, with a sudden 
desperation, darted forward into the darkness, At the 
same moment two figures raised themselves from behind 
the shadow of the mound and slipped down the tunnel 
into the hut, — Mrs. Brackett and Mr. Dumphy. They 
might have been the meanest predatory animals — so 
stealthy, so eager, so timorous, so crouching, and yet so 
agile were their motions. They ran sometimes upright, 
and sometimes on all fours, hither and thither. They fell 
over each other in their eagerness, and struck and spat 
savagely at each other in the half darkness. They peered 
into corners, they rooted in the dying embers and among 
the ashes, they groped among the skins and blankets, they 
smelt and sniffed at every article. They paused at last, 
apparently unsuccessful, and glared at each other. 

“They must have eaten it,” said Mrs. Brackett, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Tt didn’t look like suthin’ to eat,” said Dumphy. 

“You saw ’em take it from the fire?” 
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66 Yes! 99 

“ And rub it?” 

66 Yes! 93 

“Fool. Don’t you see” — 

“What?” 

“It was a baked potato.” 

Dumphy sat dumbfounded. 

“Why should they rub it? it takes off the cracklin’ 
skins,” he said. 

“They ’ve got such fine stomachs!” answered Mrs. 
Brackett, with an oath. 

Dumphy was still aghast with the importance of his 
discovery. 

“He said he knew where there was more!” he whis- 
pered eagerly. 

“Where?” 

“I did n’t get to hear.” 

“Fool! Why didn’t ye rush in and grip his throat 
until he told yer?” hissed Mrs. Brackett, in a tempest of 
baffled rage and disappointment. ‘Ye ain’t got the spunk 
of a flea. Let me get hold of that gal— Hush! what’s 
that?” 

“He’s moving!” said Dumphy. 

In an instant they had both changed again into slinking, 
crouching, baffled animals, eager only for escape. Yet 
they dared not move. 

The old man had turned over, and his lips were moving 
in the mutterings of delirium. Presently he called 
“ Grace!” 

With a sign of caution to her companion, the woman 
leaned over him. 

“Yes, deary, I’m here.” 

“Tell him not to forget. Make him keep his promise. 
Ask him where it is buried!” 

“Yes, deary!” 
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“He ’ll tell you. He knows!” 

“Yes, deary!” 

“At the head of Monument Cañon. A hundred feet 
north of the lone pine. Dig two feet down below the 
surface of the cairn.” 

K Yesil? 

“ Where the wolves can’t get it.” 

“Yes!” 

“The stones keep it from ravenous beasts.” 

“ Yes, in course.” 

“That might tear it up.” 

PN os? 

“Starving beasts!” 

“Yes, deary! ” 

The fire of his wandering eyes went out suddenly, like 
a candle; his jaw dropped; he was dead. And over him 
the man and woman crouched in fearful joy, looking at 
each other with the first smile that had been upon their 
lips since they had entered the fateful cañon. 


CHAPTER IIL 
GABRIEL 


Ir was found the next morning that the party was 
diminished by five. Philip Ashley and Grace Conroy, 
Peter Dumphy and Mrs. Brackett, were missing; Dr. Paul 
Devarges was dead. The death of the old man caused but 
little excitement and no sorrow; the absconding of the 
others was attributed to some information which they had 
selfishly withheld from the remaining ones, and produced 
a spasm of impotent rage. In five minutes their fury 
knew no bounds. ‘The lives and property of the fugitives 
were instantly declared forfeit. Steps were taken — about 
twenty, I think —in the direction of their flight, but 
finally abandoned. 

Only one person knew that Philip and Grace had gone 
together, — Gabriel Conroy. On awakening early that 
morning he had found pinned to his blanket a paper with 
these words in pencil, — 

“God bless dear brother and sister, and keep them until 
Philip and I come back with help.” 

With it were a few scraps of provisions, evidently saved 
by Grace from her scant rations, and left as a parting gift. 
These Gabriel instantly turned into the common stock. 
Then he began to comfort the child. Added to his natural 
hopefulness, he had a sympathetic instinct with the pains 
and penalties of childhood, not so much a quality of his 
intellect as of his nature. He had all the physical adapta- 
bilities of a nurse, — a large, tender touch, a low persuasive 
voice, pliant yet unhesitating limbs, and broad, well-cush- 
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ioned surfaces. During the weary journey women had 
instinctively intrusted babies to his charge; most of the 
dead had died in his arms; all forms and conditions of 
helplessness had availed themselves of his easy capacity. 
No one thought of thanking him. I do not think he ever 
expected it; he always appeared morally irresponsible and 
quite unconscious of his own importance, and, as is fre- 
quent in such cases, there was a tendency to accept his 
services at his own valuation. Nay more, there was a 
slight consciousness of superiority in those who thus gave 
him an opportunity of exhibiting his special faculty. 

“Olly,” he said, after an airy preliminary toss, “would 
ye like to have a nice dolly?” 

Olly opened her wide hungry eyes in hopeful anticipa- 
tion and nodded assent. 

“A nice dolly, with real mamma,” he continued, “ who 
plays with it like a true baby. Would ye like to help her 
play with it?” 

The idea of a joint partnership of this kind evidently 
pleased Olly by its novelty. 

_ “Well then, brother Gabe will get you one. But Gracie 
will have to go away, so that the doll’s mamma kin come.” 

Olly at first resented this, but eventually succumbed to 
novelty, after the fashion of her sex, starving or otherwise. 
Yet she prudently asked, — 

“Ts it ever hungry?” 

“Tt is never hungry,” replied Gabriel confidently. 

“Oh!” said Olly, with an air of relief. 

Then Gabriel, the cunning, sought Mrs. Dumphy, the 
mentally alienated. 

“You are jest killin’ of yourself with the tendin’ o’ 
that child,” he said, after bestowing a caress on the blanket 
and slightly pinching an imaginary cheek of the effigy. 
“Tt would be likelier and stronger fur a playmate. Good 
gracious! how thin it is gettin’! A change will do it 
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good; fetch it to Olly, and let her help you to tend it 
until — until — to-morrow.” To-morrow was the extreme 
limit of Mrs. Dumphy’s future. 

So Mrs. Dumphy and her effigy were installed in 
Gracie’s place, and Olly was made happy. A finer nature 
or a more active imagination than Gabriel’s would have 
revolted at this monstrous combination; but Gabriel only 
saw that they appeared contented, and the first pressing 
difficulty of Gracie’s absence was overcome. So alternately 
they took care of the effigy, the child simulating the cares 
of the future and losing the present in them, the mother 
living in the memories of the past. Perhaps it might 
have been pathetic to have seen Olly and Mrs. Dumphy 
both saving the infinitesimal remnants of their provisions 
for the doll, but the only spectator was one of the actors, 
Gabriel, who lent himself to the deception; and pathos, to 
be effective, must be viewed from the outside. 

At noon that day the hysterical young man, Gabriel’s 
cousin, died. Gabriel went over to the other hut and en- 
deavored to cheer the survivors. He succeeded in infect- 
ing them so far with his hopefulness as to loosen the 
tongue and imagination of the story-teller, but at four 
o’clock the body had not yet been buried. It was even- 
ing, and the three were sitting over the embers, when a 
singular change came over Mrs. Dumphy. The effigy 
suddenly slipped from her hands, and, looking up, Gabriel 
perceived that her arms had dropped to her side, and that 
her eyes were fixed on vacancy. He spoke to her, but she 
made no sign nor response of any kind. He touched her 
and found her limbs rigid and motionless. Olly began to 
ery. 

The sound seemed to agitate Mrs. Dumphy. Without 
moving a limb, she said, in a changed, unnatural voice, 
“Hark!” 

Olly choked her sobs at a sign from Gabriel. 
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“They ’re coming!” said Mrs. Dumphy. 

“Which?” said Gabriel. 

“The relief party.” 

“Where?” 

“ Far, far away. They ’re jest setting out. I see ’em 
—a dozen men with pack horses and provisions. The 
leader is an American — the others are strangers. They ’re 
coming — but far, oh, so far away!” 

Gabriel fixed his eyes upon her, but did not speak. 
After a death-like pause, she went on, — 

“The sun is shining, the birds are singing, the grass is 
springing where they ride— but, oh, so far— too far 
away!” 

“Do you know them?” asked Gabriel. 

“cc No. ” 

“Do they know us?” 

ENO.” 

“Why do they come, and how do they know where we 
are?” asked Gabriel. 

“Their leader has seen us.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn a dream.” } 

Gabriel whistled and looked at the rag baby. He was 
willing to recognize something abnormal, and perhaps even 
prophetic, in this insane woman; but a coincident exalta- 
tion in a stranger who was not suffering from the illusions 
produced by starvation was beyond his credulity. Never- 
theless, the instincts of good humor and hopefulness were 
stronger, and he presently asked, — 

1 I fear I must task the incredulous reader’s further patience by calling 
attention to what may perhaps prove the most literal and thoroughly at- 
tested fact of this otherwise fanciful chronicle. The condition and situa- 
tion of the ill-famed ‘‘ Donner Party °’ —then an unknown, unheralded 
cavalcade of emigrants — starving in an unfrequented pass of the Sierras, 
was first made known to Captain Yount of Napa, in a dream. The 


Spanish records of California show that the relief party which succored 
the survivors was projected upon this spiritual information. 
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“How will they come?” 

“Up through a beautiful valley and a broad shining 
river, Then they will cross a mountain until they come 
to another beautiful valley with steep sides, and a rushing 
river that runs so near us that I can almost hear it now. 
Don’t you see it? Itis just beyond the snow peak there; 
a green valley, with the rain falling upon it. Look! it is 
there.” 

She pointed directly north, toward the region of inhos- 
pitable snow. 

“Could you get to it?” asked the practical Gabriel. 

ENO 

“Why not?” 

“I must wait here for my baby. She is coming for us. 
She will find me here.” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

It was the last time that she uttered that well-worn sen- 
tence; for it was only a little past midnight that her baby 
came to her — came to her with a sudden light, that might 
have been invisible to Gabriel, but that it was reflected in 
her own lack-lustre eyes — came to this poor half-witted 
creature with such distinctness that she half rose, stretched 
out her thin yearning arms, and received it—a corpse! 
Gabriel placed the effigy in her arms and folded them over 
it. Then he ran swiftly to the other hut. For some un- 
explained reason he did not get further than the door. 
What he saw there he has never told; but when he groped 
his fainting way back to his own hut again, his face was 
white and bloodless, and his eyes wild and staring. Only 
one impulse remained, — to fly forever from the cursed 
spot. He stopped only long enough to snatch up the sob- 
bing and frightened Olly, and then, with a loud cry to 
God to help him — to help them — he dashed out, and was 
lost in the darkness. 


Se -————— a 


CHAPTER IV 
NATURE SHOWS THEM THE WAY 


Ir was a spur of the long grave-like ridge that lay to 
the north of the cañon. Up its gaunt white flank two 
figures had been slowly crawling since noon, until at sunset 
they at last stood upon its outer verge outlined against the 
sky — Philip and Grace. 

For all the fatigues of the journey, the want of nourish- 
ing food, and the haunting shadow of the suffering she had 
left, the face of Grace, flushed with the dying sun, was 
very pretty. The boy’s dress she had borrowed was ill 
fitting, and made her exquisite little figure still more 
diminutive, but it could not entirely hide its graceful 
curves. Here in this rosy light the swooning fringes of 
her dark eyes were no longer hidden; the perfect oval of 
her face, even the few freckles on her short upper lip, 
were visible to Philip. Partly as a physical support, 
partly to reassure her, he put his arm tenderly around her 
waist. Then he kissed her. It is possible that this last 
act was purely gratuitous. 

Howbeit Grace first asked, with the characteristic pru- 
dence of her sex, the question she had already asked many 
days before that day, “Do you love me, Philip?” And 
Philip, with the ready frankness of our sex on such occa- 
sions, had invariably replied, “I do.” 

Nevertheless the young man was preoccupied, anxious, 
and hungry. It was the fourth day since they had left 
the hut. On the second day they had found some pine 
cones with the nuts still intact and fresh beneath the snow, 
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and later a squirrel’s hoard. On the third day Philip 
had killed the proprietor and eaten him. The same even- 
ing Philip had espied a duck winging his way up the 
cafion. Philip, strong in the belief that some inland lake 
was the immediate object of its flight, had first marked its 
course, and then brotght it down with a long shot. Then 
having altered their course in accordance with its sugges- 
tion, they ate their guide next morning for breakfast. 

Philip was also disappointed. The summit of the spur 
so laboriously attained only showed him the same endless 
succession of white snow billows stretching rigidly to the 
horizon’s edge. There was no break, —no glimpse of 
watercourse or lake. There was nothing to indicate whence 
the bird had come or the probable point it was endeavor- 
ing to reach. He was beginning to consider the feasibility 
of again changing their course, when an unlooked-for acci- 
dent took that volition from his hands. 

Grace had ventured out to the extreme limit of the 
rocky cliff, and with straining eyes was trying to peer be- 
yond the snow fields, when the treacherous ledge on which 
she was standing began to give way. In an instant Philip 
was at her side and had caught her hand, but at the same 
moment a large rock of the ledge dropped from beneath 
her feet, and left her with no support but his grasp. The 
sudden shock loosened also the insecure granite on which 
Philip stood. Before he could gain secure foothold it also 
trembled, tottered, slipped, and then fell, carrying Philip 
and Grace with it. Luckily this immense mass of stone 
and ice got fairly away before them, and ploughed down 
the steep bank of the cliff, breaking off the projecting 
rocks and protuberances, and cutting a clean, though al- 
most perpendicular, path down the mountain-side. Even 
in falling Philip had presence of mind enough to forbear 
clutching at the crumbling ledge, and so precipitating the 
rock that might crush them. Before he lost his senses he 
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remembered tightening his grip of Grace’s arm, and draw- 
ing her face and head forward to his breast, and even in 
his unconsciousness it seemed that he instinctively guided 
her into the smooth passage or “shoot” made by the plung- 
ing rock below them; and even then he was half conscious 
of dashing into sudden material darkness and out again 
into light, and of the crashing and crackling of branches 
around him, and even the brushing of the stiff pine needles 
against his face and limbs. Then he felt himself stopped, 
and then, and then only, everything whirled confusedly by 
him, and his brain seemed to partake of the motion, and 
then — the relief of utter blankness and oblivion. When 
he regained his senses, it was with a burning heat in his 
throat, and the sensation of strangling. When he opened 
his eyes he saw Grace bending over him, pale and anxious, 
and chafing his hands and temples with snow. There was 
a spot of blood upon her round cheek. 

“ You are hurt, Grace!” were the first words that Philip 
gasped. 

“No!— dear, brave Philip — but only so thankful and 
happy for your escape.” Yet at the same moment the 
color faded from her cheek, and even the sun-kissed line 
of her upper lip grew bloodless, as she leaned back against 
a tree. 

But Philip did not see her. His eyes were rapidly 
taking in his strange surroundings. He was lying among 
the broken fragments of pine branches and the débris of 
the cliff above. In his ears was the sound of hurrying 
water, and before him, scarce a hundred feet, a rushing 
river. He looked up; the red glow of sunset was stream- 
ing through the broken limbs and shattered branches of 
the snow-thatched roof that he had broken through in his 
descent. Here and there along the river the same light 
was penetrating the interstices and openings of this strange 
vault that arched above this sunless stream. 
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He knew now whence the duck had flown! He knew 
now why he had not seen the water-course before! He 
knew now where the birds and beasts had betaken them- 
selves — why the woods and cafions were trackless! Here 
was at last the open road! He staggered to his feet with 
a cry of delight. z 

‘Grace, we are saved! ” 

Grace looked at him with eyes that perhaps josie more 
eloquently of joy at his recovery than of comprehension of 
his delight. 

“Look, Grace! this is Nature’s own road; only a lane, 
perhaps, but a clue to our way out of this wilderness. 
As we descend the stream it will open into a broader 
valley.” 

“I know it,” she said simply. 

Philip looked at her inquiringly. 

“When I dragged you out of the way of the falling 
rocks and snow above, I had a glimpse of the valley you 
speak of. I saw it from there.” 

She pointed to a ledge of rock above the opening where 
the great stone that had fallen had lodged. 

“When you dragged me, my child?” 

Grace smiled faintly. 

“You don’t know how strong I am,” she said, and then 
proved it by fainting dead away. 

Philip started to his feet and ran to her side. Then he 
felt for the precious flask that he had preserved so sacredly 
through all their hardships, but it was gone. He glanced 
around him; it was lying on the snow, empty! For the 
first time in their weary pilgrimage Philip uttered a groan. 
At the sound Grace opened her sweet eyes. She saw her 
lover with the empty flask in his hand, and smiled faintly. 

“T poured it all down your throat, dear,” she said. 
“You looked so faint — I thought you were dying — for- 
give me!” 
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“But I was only stunned; and you, Grace, you” — 

“ Am better now,” she said, as she strove to rise. But 
she uttered a weak little cry and fell back again. 

Philip did not hear her. He was already climbing the 
ledge she had spoken of. When he returned his face was 
joyous. 

“T see it, Grace; it is only a few miles away. It is 
still light, and we shall camp there to-night.” 

“I am afraid — not — dear Philip,” said Grace doubt- 
fully. 

“Why not?” asked Philip, a little impatiently. 

“ Because — I — think — my leg is broken!” 

“Grace |.” 

But she had fainted. 


CHAPTER V 
OUT OF THE WOODS — INTO THE SHADOW 


HAPPILY Grace was wrong. Her ankle was severely 
sprained, and she could not stand. Philip tore up his 
shirt, and, with bandages dipped in snow water, wrapped 
up the swollen limb. Then he knocked over a quail in 
the bushes and another duck, and clearing away the brush 
for a camping spot, built a fire, and tempted the young 
girl with a hot supper. The peril of starvation passed, 
their greatest danger was over —a few days longer of en- 
forced rest and inactivity was the worst to be feared. 

The air had grown singularly milder with the last few 
hours. At midnight a damp breeze stirred the pine nee- 
dles above their heads, and an ominous muffled beating 
was heard upon the snow-packed vault. It was rain. 

“Tt is the reveille of spring!” whispered Philip. 

But Grace was in no mood for poetry, — even a lover’s. 
She let her head drop upon his shoulder, and then said, — 

“You must go on, dear, and leave me here.” 

“Grace!” 

“Yes, Philip! I can live till you come back. I fear no 
danger now. Iam so much better off than they are!” 

A few tears dropped on his hand. Philip winced. 
Perhaps it was his conscience, perhaps there was some- 
thing in the girl’s tone, perhaps because she had once 
before spoken in the same way; but it jarred upon a certain 
quality in his nature which he was pleased to call his 
“common sense.” Philip really believed himself a high- 
souled, thoughtless, ardent, impetuous temperament, saved 
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only from destruction by the occasional dominance of this 
quality. 

For a moment he did not speak. He thought how, at 
the risk of his own safety, he had snatched this girl from 
terrible death; he thought how he had guarded her through 
their perilous journey, taking all the burdens upon him- 
self; he thought how happy he had made her— how she 
had even admitted her happiness to him; he thought of 
her present helplessness, and how willing he was to delay 
the journey on her account; he dwelt even upon a certain 
mysterious, ill-defined but blissful future with him to 
which he was taking her; and yet here, at the moment of 
their possible deliverance, she was fretting about two dying 
people, who, without miraculous interference, would be 
dead before she could reach them. It was part of Philip’s 
equitable self-examination —a fact of which he was very 
proud — that he always put himself in the position of the 
person with whom he differed, and imagined how he 
would act under the like circumstances. Perhaps it is 
hardly necessary to say that Philip always found that his 
conduct under those conditions would be totally different. 
In the present instance, putting himself in Grace’s posi- 
tion, he felt that he would have abandoned all and every- 
thing for a love and future like hers. That she did not 
was evidence of a moral deficiency or a blood taint. Logic 
of this kind is easy and irrefutable. It has been known 
to obtain even beyond the Sierras, and with people who 
were not physically exhausted. After a pause he said to 
Grace, in a changed voice: — 

“Let us talk plainly for a few moments, Gracé, and un- 
derstand each other before we go forward or backward. 
It is five days since we left the hut; were we even certain 
of finding our wandering way back again, we could not 
reach there before another five days had elapsed; by that 
time all will be over. They have either been saved or are 
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beyond the reach of help. This sounds harsh, Grace, but 
it is no harsher than the fact. Had we stayed, we would, 
without helping them, have only shared their fate. I 
might have been in your brother’s place, you in your 
sister’s. It is our fortune, not our fault, that we are not 
dying with them. It has been willed that you and I 
should be saved. It might have been willed that we 
should have perished in our attempts to succor them, and 
that relief which came to them would have never reached 
US” 

Grace was no logician, and could not help thinking that 
if Philip had said this before, she would not have left the 
hut. But the masculine reader will, I trust, at once detect 
the irrelevance of the feminine suggestion, and observe 
that it did not refute Philip’s argument. She looked at 
him with a half-frightened air. Perhaps it was the tears 
that dimmed her eyes, but his few words seemed to: have 
removed him to a great distance, and for the first time a 
strange sense of loneliness came over her. She longed to 
reach her yearning arms to him again, but with this feel- 
ing came a sense of shame that she had not felt before. 

Philip noticed her hesitation, and half interpreted it. 
He let her passive head fall. 

“Perhaps we had better wait until we are ourselves out 
of danger before we talk of helping others,” he said with 
something of his old bitterness. “This accident may keep 
us here some days, and we know not as yet where we are, 
Go to sleep now,” he said more kindly, “and in the morn- 
ing we will see what can be done.” 

Grace sobbed herself to sleep! Poor, poor Grace. She 
had been looking for this opportunity of speaking about 
herself — about their future. This was to have been the 
beginning of her confidence about Dr. Devarges’s secret; 
she would have told him frankly all the doctor had said, 
even his suspicions of Philip himself. And then Philip 
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would have been sure to have told her his plans, and they 
would have gone back with help, and Philip would have 
been a hero whom Gabriel would have instantly recognized 
as the proper husband for Grace, and they would have all 
been very happy. And now they were all dead, and had 
died, perhaps, cursing her, and — Philip — Philip had not 
kissed her good-night, and was sitting gloomily under a 
tree! 

The dim light of a leaden morning broke through the 
snow vault above their heads. It was raining heavily, the 
river had risen, and was still rising. It was filled with 
drift and branches, and snow and ice, the waste and wear 
of many a mile. Occasionally a large uprooted tree with 
a gaunt forked root like a mast sailed by. Suddenly 
Philip, who had been sitting with his chin upon his hands, 
rose with a shout. Grace looked up languidly. He 
pointed to a tree that, floating by, had struck the bank 
where they sat, and then drifted broadside against it, 
where for a moment it lay motionless. 

“Grace,” he said, with his old spirits, “Nature has 
taken us in hand herself. If we are to be saved, it is by 
her methods. She brought us here to the water’s edge, 
and now she sends a boat to take us off again. Come!” 

Before Grace could reply, Philip had lifted her gayly in 
his arms, and deposited her between two upright roots of 
the tree. Then he placed beside her his rifle and provi- 
sions, and leaping himself on the bow of this strange craft, 
shoved it off with a broken branch that he had found. 
For a moment it still clung to the bank, and then sud- 
denly catching the impulse of the current, darted away like 
a living creature. 

The river was very narrow and rapid where they had 
embarked, and for a few moments it took all of Philip’s 
energy and undivided attention to keep the tree in the 
centre of the current. Grace sat silent, admiring her 
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lover, alert, forceful, and glowing with excitement. Pres- 
ently Philip called to her, — > 

“Do you see that log? We are near a settlement.” 

A freshly-hewn log of pine was floating in the current 
beside them. A ray of hope shot through Grace’s sad 
fancies; if they were so near help, might not it have 
already reached the sufferers? But she forbore to speak 
to Philip again upon that subject, and in his new occupa- 
tion he seemed to have forgotten her. It was with a little 
thrill of joy that at last she saw him turn, and balancing 
himself with his bough upon their crank craft, walk down 
slowly toward her. When he reached her side he sat 
down, and, taking her hand in his, for the first time since 
the previous night, he said gently, — 

“Grace, my child, I have something to tell you.” 

Grace’s little heart throbbed quickly; for a moment she 
did not dare to lift her long lashes toward his. Without 
noticing her embarrassment he went on, — 

“In a few hours, we shall be no longer in the wilder- 
ness, but in the world again — in a settlement perhaps, 
among men and—perhaps women. Strangers certainly — 
not the relatives you have known, and who know you — 
not the people with whom we have been familiar for so 
many weeks and days— but people who know nothing of 
us, or our sufferings.” 

Grace looked at him, but did not speak. 

“You understand, Grace, that, not knowing this, they 
might put their own construction upon our flight. 

“To speak plainly, my child, you are a young woman, 
and I am a young man. Your beauty, dear Grace, offers 
an explanation of our companionship that the world will 
accept more readily than any other, and the truth to many 
would seem scarcely as natural. For this reason it must 
not be told. I will go back alone with relief, and leave 
you here in some safe hands until I return. But I leave 
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you here not as Grace Conroy — you shall take my own 
name!” 

A hot flush mounted to Grace’s throat and cheek, and 
for an instant, with parted lips, she hung breathless upon 
his next word. He continued quietly, — 

“ You shall be my sister, — Grace Ashley.” 

The blood fell from her cheek, her eyelids dropped, and 
she buried her face in her hands. Philip waited patiently 
for her reply. When she lifted her face again, it was 
quiet and calm — there was even a slight flush of proud 
color in her cheek as she met his gaze, and with the faint- 
est curl of her upper lip, said, — 

“You are right!” 

At the same moment there was a sudden breaking of 
light and warmth and sunshine over their heads; the tree 
swiftly swung round a sharp curve in the river, and then 
drifted slowly into a broad, overflowed valley, sparkling 
with the emerald of gently sloping hillsides, and dazzling 
with the glow of the noonday sun. And beyond, from a 
cluster of willows scarcely a mile away, the smoke of a 
cabin chimney curled in the still air. 


CHAPTER VI 
FOOTPRINTS 


For two weeks an unclouded sun rose and set on the 
rigid outlines of Monument Point. For two weeks there 
had been no apparent change in the ghastly whiteness of 
the snow-flanked rocks, in the white billows that rose 
rank on rank beyond, in the deathlike stillness that reigned 
above and below. It was the first day of April; there was 
the mildness of early spring in the air that blew over this 
gaunt waste, and yet awoke no sound or motion. And 
yet a nearer approach showed that a slow insidious change 
had been taking place. The white flanks of the mountain 
were more hollow; the snow had shrunk visibly away in 
places, leaving the gray rocks naked and protuberant; the 
rigid outlines were there, but less full and rounded; the 
skeleton was beginning to show through the wasting flesh; 
there were great patches of snow that had sloughed away, 
leaving the gleaming granite bare below. It was the last 
change of the Hippocratic face that Nature turned toward 
the spectator. And yet this change had been noiseless, — 
the solitude unbroken. 

And then one day there suddenly drifted across the 
deathlike valley the chime of jingling spurs and the sound 
of human voices. Down the long defile a cavalcade of 
mounted men and pack mules made their way, plunging 
through drifts and clattering over rocks. The unwonted 
sound awoke the long-slumbering echoes of the mountain, 
brought down small avalanches from cliff and tree, and at 
last brought from some cavern of the rocks to the surface 
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of the snow a figure so wild, haggard, disheveled, and 
monstrous, that it was scarcely human. It crawled upon 
the snow, dodging behind rocks with the timidity of a 
frightened animal, and at last, squatting behind a tree, 
awaited in ambush the approach of the party. 

Two men rode ahead; one grave, preoccupied, and reti- 
cent. The other alert, active, and voluble. At last the 
reticent man spoke, but slowly, and as if recalling a mem- 
ory rather than recording a present impression. 

“They cannot be far away from us now. It was in 
some such spot that I first saw them. The place is famil- 
zar.” 

“Heaven send that it may be!” said the other hastily ; 
“for to tell you the truth, I doubt if we will be able to 
keep the men together a day longer in this crazy quest, 
unless we discover something.” 

“Tt was here,” continued the other dreamily, not heed- 
ing his companion, “that I saw the figures of a man and 
woman. If there is not a cairn of stone somewhere about 
this spot, I shall believe my dream false, and confess my- 
self an old fool.” 

“ Well —as I said before,” rejoined the other, laughing, 
“anything —a scrap of paper, an old blanket, or a broken 
wagon-tongue will do. Columbus helped his course and 
kept up his crew on a fragment of seaweed. But what are 
the men looking at? Great God! There is something 
moving by yonder rock!” 

By one common superstitious instinct the whole party 
had crowded together — those who, a few moments before, 
had been loudest in their skepticism, held their breath with 
awe, and trembled with excitement—as the shambling 
figure that had watched them enter the cafion rose from its 
lair, and taking upon itself a human semblance, with un- 
couth gestures and a strange hoarse cry made towards 
them. It was Dumphy! 
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The leader was the first to recover himself. He ad- 
vanced from the rest and met Dumphy half-way. 

“ Who are you?” 

“A man.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Starving.” Š 

“ Where are the others?” 

Dumphy cast a suspicious glance at him and said, — 

“Who?” 

“The others. You are not alone?” 

Des, MN anil” 

“How did you get here? ” 

“What’s that to you? I’m here and starving. Gimme 
suthin’ to eat and drink.” 

He sank exhaustedly on all fours again. 

There was a murmur of sympathy from the men. 

“Give him suthin’. Don’t you see he can’t stand — 
much less talk? Where’s the doctor?” 

And then the younger of the leaders thus adjured, — 
“Leave him to me—he wants my help just now more 
than yours.” 

He poured some brandy down his throat. Dumphy 
gasped, and then staggered to his feet. 

“What did you say your name was?” asked the young 
surgeon kindly. 

“Jackson,” said Dumphy, witha defiantly blank look. 

“Where from?” 

“ Missouri.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“Strayed from my party.” 

“ And they are” — 

“Gone on. Gimme suthin’ to eat!” 

“Take him back to camp and hand him over to Sanchez. 
He’ll know what to do,” said the surgeon to one of the 
men. ‘Well, Blunt,” he continued, addressing the leader, 
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“you’re sayed — but your nine men in buckram have 
dwindled down to one, and not a very creditable specimen 
at that,” he said, as his eyes followed the retreating 
Dumphy. 

“I wish it were all, doctor,” said Blunt simply; “I 
would be willing to go back now, but something tells me 
we have only begun. This one makes everything else 
possible. What have you there?” 

One of the men was approaching, holding a slip of paper 
with ragged edges, as if torn from some position where it 
had been nailed. 

“A notiss—from a tree. Me no sabe,” said the ex- 
vaquero. 

“Nor I,” said Blunt, looking at it; “it seems to be in 
German. Call Glohr.” 

A tall Swiss came forward. Blunt handed him the 
paper. The man examined it. 

“Tt is a direction to find property — important and valu- 
able property — buried.” 

“Where?” 

“ Under a cairn of stones.” 

The surgeon and Blunt exchanged glances. 

“Lead us there!” said Blunt. 

It was a muffled monotonous tramp of about an hour. 
At the end of that time they reached a spur of the moun- 
tain around which the cañon turned abruptly. Blunt 
uttered a cry. Before them was a ruin — a rude heap of 
stones originally symmetrical and elevated, but now thrown 
down and dismantled. The snow and earth were torn up 
around and beneath it. On the snow lay some scattered 
papers, a portfolio of drawings of birds and flowers; a 
glass case of insects broken and demolished, and the scat- 
tered feathers of a few stuffed birds. At a little distance 
lay what seemed to be a heap of ragged clothing. At the 
sight of it the nearest horseman uttered a shout and leaped 
to the ground. It was Mrs. Brackett, dead. 
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CHAPTER VII 
IN WHICH THE FOOTPRINTS BEGIN TO FADE 


Sue had been dead about a week. The features and 
clothing were scarcely recognizable; the limbs were drawn 
up convulsively. The young surgeon bent over her atten- 
tively. 

“Starved to death?” said Blunt interrogatively. 

The surgeon did not reply, but rose and examined the 
scattered specimens. One of them he picked up and 
placed first to his nose and then to his lips. After a pause 
he replied quietly, — 

“No. Poisoned.” 

The men fell back from the body. 

“ Accidentally, I think,” continued the surgeon coolly ; 
“the poor creature has been driven by starvation to attack 
the specimens. They have been covered with a strong 
solution of arsenic to preserve them from the ravages of 
insects, and this starving woman has been the first to fall 
a victim to the collector’s caution.” 

There was a general movement of horror and indignation 
among the men. ‘“Shoost to keep dem birds,” said the 
irate Swiss. “Killing women to save his cussed game,” 
said another. The surgeon smiled. It was an inauspi- 
cious moment for Dr. Devarges to have introduced himself 
in person. 

“Tf this enthusiastic naturalist is still living, I hope 
he’ll keep away from the men for some hours,” said the 
surgeon to Blunt privately. 

“ Who is he?” asked the other. 
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“A foreigner —a savant of some note, I should say, in 
his own country. I think I have heard the name before 
— ‘ Devarges,’” replied the surgeon, looking over some 
papers that he had picked up. “He speaks of some sur- 
prising discoveries he has made, and evidently valued his 
collection very highly.” 

“Are they worth re-collecting and preserving?” asked. 
Blunt. 

“Not now!” said the surgeon. “Every moment is 
precious. Humanity first, science afterward,” he added 
lightly, and they rode on. 

And so the papers and collections preserved with such 
care, the evidence of many months of patient study, priva- 
tion, and hardship, the records of triumph and discovery, 
were left lying upon the snow. The wind came down the 
flanks of the mountain and tossed them hither and thither 
as if in scorn, and the sun, already fervid, heating the 
metallic surfaces of the box and portfolio, sank them deeper 
in the snow, as if to bury them from the sight forever. 

By skirting the edge of the valley where the snow had 
fallen away from the mountain-side, they reached in a few 
hours the blazed tree at the entrance of the fateful cafion. 
The placard was still there, but the wooden hand that once 
pointed in the direction of the buried huts had, through 
some mischance of wind or weather, dropped slightly, and 
was ominously pointing to the snow below. This was still 
so deep in drifts that the party were obliged to leave their 
horses and enter the cafion a-foot. Almost unconsciously, 
this was done in perfect silence, walking in single file, 
occasionally climbing up the sides of the cafion where the 
rocks offered a better foothold than the damp snow, until 
they reached a wooden chimney and part of a roof that 
now reared itself above the snow. Here they paused and 
Jooked at each other. The leader approached the chim- 
ney, and leaning over it called within. 
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There was no response. Presently, however, the cañon 
took up the shout and repeated it,,and then there was a 
silence broken only by the falling of, an icicle from a rock, 
or a snowslide from the hill above. Then all was quiet 
again, until Blunt, after a moment’s hesitation, walked 
around to the opening and descended into the hut. He 
had scarcely disappeared, as it seemed, before he returned, 
looking very white and grave, and beckoned to the sur- 
geon. He instantly followed. After a little, the rest of 
the party, one after another, went down. They stayed 
some time, and then came slowly to the surface bearing 
three dead bodies. They returned again quickly, and then 
brought up the dissevered members of a fourth. This 
done they looked at each other in silence. 

“There should be another cabin here,” said Blunt after 
a pause. 

“Here it is!” said one of the men, pointing to the 
chimney of the second hut. 

There was no preliminary “hallo!” or hesitation now. 
The worst was known. They all passed rapidly to the 
opening, and disappeared within. When they returned to 
the surface they huddled together, —a whispering but 
excited group. They were so much preoccupied that they 
did not see that their party was suddenly increased by the 
presence of a stranger. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE FOOTPRINTS GROW FAINTER 


Ir was Philip Ashley! Philip Ashley, — faded, travel- 
worn, hollow-eyed, but nervously energetic and eager. 
Philip, who four days before had left Grace the guest of 
a hospitable trapper’s half-breed family in the California 
Valley. Philip— gloomy, discontented, hateful of the 
quest he had undertaken, but still fulfilling his promise 
to Grace and the savage dictates of his own conscience, 
It was Philip Ashley, who now, standing beside the hut, 
turned half-cynically, half-indifferently toward the party. 

The surgeon was first to discover him. He darted for- 
ward with a cry of recognition, “Poinsett! Arthur! — 
what are you doing here?” 

Ashley’s face flushed crimson at the sight of the 
stranger. 

“Hush!” he said almost involuntarily. He glanced 
rapidly around the group, and then in some embarrassment 
replied with awkward literalness, “I left my horse with 
the others at the entrance of the cafion.” 

“I see,” said the surgeon briskly, “you have come with 
relief like ourselves; but you are too late! too late!” 

“Too late!” echoed Ashley. 

“Yes, they are all dead or gone!” 

A singular expression crossed Ashley’s face. It was 
unnoticed by the surgeon, who was whispering to Blunt. 
Presently he came forward. 

“Captain Blunt, this is Lieutenant Poinsett of the 
Fifth Infantry, an old messmate of mine, whom I have 
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not met before for two years. He is here, like ourselves, 
on an errand of mercy. It is like him!” 

The unmistakable air of high breeding and intelligence 
which distinguished Philip always, and the cordial indorse- 
ment of the young surgeon, prepossessed the party instantly 
in his favor. With that recognition, something of his 
singular embarrassment dropped away. 

“ Who are those people?” he ventured at last to say. 

“Their names are on this paper, which we found nailed 
to a tree. Of course, with no survivor present, we are 
unable to identify them all. The hut occupied by Dr. 
Devarges, whose body, buried in the snow, we have iden- 
tified by his clothing, and the young girl Grace Conroy 
and her child-sister, are the only ones we are positive 
about.” 

Philip looked at the doctor. 

“How have you identified the young girl?” 

“By her clothing, which was marked.” 

Philip remembered that Grace had changed her clothes 
for the suit of a younger brother who was dead. 

“Only by that?” he asked. 

“No. Dr. Devarges in his papers gives the names of 
the occupants of the hut. We have accounted for all but 
her brother, and a fellow by the name of Ashley.” 

“How do you account for them?” asked Philip with a 
dark face. 

“Ran away! What can you expect from that class of 
people?” said the surgeon with a contemptuous shrug. 

“What class?” asked Philip almost savagely. 

“My dear boy,” said the surgeon, “you know them as 
well as I. Didn’t they always pass the Fort where we 
were stationed? Didn’t they beg what they could, and 
steal what they otherwise could n’t get, and then report to 
Washington the incompetency of the military? Weren’t 
they always getting up rows with the Indians and then 
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sneaking away to let us settle the bill? Don’t you remem- 
ber them — the men gaunt, sickly, vulgar, low-toned; the 
women, dirty, snuffy, prematurely old and prematurely 
prolific?” 

Philip tried to combat this picture with his recollection 
of Grace’s youthful features, but somehow failed. Within 
the last half-hour his instinctive fastidiousness had in- 
creased a hundredfold. He looked at the doctor, and said, 
oY es.” 

“Of course,” said the surgeon. “It was the old lot. 
What could you expect? People who could be strong 
only in proportion to their physical strength, and losing 
everything with the loss of that? There have been selfish- 
ness, cruelty — God knows — perhaps murder done here! ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Philip hastily; “but you were speak- 
ing of this girl, Grace Conroy; what do you know of her?” 

“Nothing, except that she was found lying there dead 
with her name on her clothes and her sister’s blanket in 
her arms, as if the wretches had stolen the dying child 
from the dead girl’s arms. But you, Arthur, how chanced 
you to be here in this vicinity? Are you stationed here?” 

“No, I have resigned from the army.” 

“Good! and you are here ” — 

“ Alone!” 

“Come, we will talk this over as we return. You will 
help me make out my report. This, you know, is an offi- 
cial inquiry, based upon the alleged clairvoyant quality of 
our friend Blunt. I must say we have established that 
fact, if we have been able to do nothing more.” 

The surgeon then lightly sketched an account of the 
expedition, from its inception in a dream of Blunt (who 
was distinctly impressed with the fact that a number of 
emigrants were perishing from hunger in the Sierras) to 
his meeting with Philip, with such deftness of cynical 
humor and playful satire — qualities that had lightened 
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the weariness of the mess-table of Fort Bobadil — that the 
young men were both presently laughing. Two or three 
of the party who had been engaged in laying out the un- 
buried bodies, and talking in whispers, hearing these fine 
gentlemen make light of the calamity, in well-chosen epi- 
thets, were somewhat ashamed of their own awe, and less 
elegantly, and I fear less grammatically, began to be jocose 
too. Whereat the fastidious Philip frowned, the surgeon 
laughed, and the two friends returned to the entrance of 
the cafion, and thence rode out of the valley together. 
Philip’s reticence regarding his own immediate past was 
too characteristic to excite any suspicion or surprise in the 
mind of his friend. In truth, the doctor was too well 
pleased with his presence, and the undoubted support 
which he should have in Philip’s sympathetic tastes and 
congenial habits, to think of much else. He was proud 
of his friend, — proud of the impression he had made among 
the rude unlettered men with whom he was forced by the 


conditions of frontier democracy to associate on terms of ` 


equality. And Philip, though young, was accustomed to 
have his friends proud of him. Indeed, he always felt 
some complacency with himself that he seldom took advan- 
tage of this fact. Satisfied that he might have confided 
to the doctor the truth of his connection with the ill-fated 
party and his flight with Grace, and that the doctor would 
probably have regarded him as a hero, he felt less com- 
punction at his suppression of the fact. 

Their way lay by Monument Point and the dismantled 
cairn. Philip had already passed it on his way to the 
cañon, and had felt a thankfulness for the unexpected 
tragedy that had, as he believed, conscientiously relieved 
him of a duty to the departed naturalist, yet he could not 
forego a question. i 

“Is there anything among these papers and collections 
worth our preserving?” he asked the surgeon. 
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The doctor, who had not for many months had an oppor- 
tunity to air his general skepticism, was nothing if not 
derogatory. 

“No,” he answered shortly. “If there were any way 
that we might restore them to the living Dr. Devarges, 
they might minister to his vanity, and please the poor 
fellow. I see nothing in them that should make them 
worthy to survive him.” 

The tone was so like Dr. Devarges’ own manner, as 
Philip remembered it, that he smiled grimly and felt re- 
lieved. When they reached the spot Nature seemed to 
have already taken the same cynical view; the metallic 
case was already deeply sunken in the snow, the wind 
had scattered the papers far and wide, and even the cairn 
itself had tumbled into a shapeless meaningless ruin. 
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CHAPTER IX 
IN WHICH THE FOOTPRINTS ARE LOST FOREVER 


A FERVID May sun had been baking the adobe walls of 
the Presidio of San Geronimo, firing the red tiles, scorch- 
ing the black courtyard, and driving the mules and vaqueros 
of a train that had just arrived into the shade of the long 
galleries of the quadrangle, when the comandante, who was 
taking his noonday siesta ina low-studded chamber beside 
the guardroom, was gently awakened by his secretary. For 
thirty years the noonday slumbers of the commander had 
never been broken; his first thought was the heathen ! — 
his first impulse to reach for his trusty Toledo. But, as it 
so happened, the cook had borrowed it that morning to rake 
tortillas from the presidio oven, and Don José Salvatierra 
contented himself with sternly demanding the reason for 
this unwonted intrusion. 

“ A señorita —an American — desires an immediate au- 
dience.” 

Don José removed the black silk handkerchief which 
he had tied round his grizzled brows, and sat up. Before 
he could assume a more formal attitude, the door was 
timidly opened, and a young girl entered. For all the 
disfigurement of scant, coarse, ill-fitting clothing, or the 
hollowness of her sweet eyes, and even the tears that 
dimmed their long lashes; for all the sorrow that had 
pinched her young cheek and straightened the corners of 
her childlike mouth, she was still so fair, so frank, so 
youthful, so innocent and helpless, that the comandante 
stood erect, and then bent forward in a salutation that 
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almost swept the floor. Apparently the prepossession was 
mutual. The young girl took a quick survey of the gaunt 
but gentlemanlike figure before her, cast a rapid glance at 
the serious but kindly eyes that shone above the comman- 
der’s iron-gray mustaches, dropped her hesitating, timid 
manner, and, with an impulsive gesture and a little ery, 
ran forward and fell upon her knees at his feet. The 
commander would have raised her gently, but she restrained 
his hand. 

“No, no, listen! I am only a poor, poor girl, without 
friends or home. A month ago, I left my family starving 
in the mountains, and came away to get them help. My 
brother came with me. God was good to us, sefior, and 
after a weary tramp of many days we found a trapper’s 
hut, and food and shelter. Philip, my brother, went back 
alone to succor them. He has not returned. Oh, sir, he 
may be dead; they all may be dead—God only knows! 
It is three weeks ago since he left me; three weeks! It 
is a long time to be alone, señor, a stranger in a strange 
land. The trapper was kind, and sent me here to you for 
assistance. You will help me? I know you will. You 
will find them, my friends, my little sister, my brother!” 

The commander waited until she had finished, and then 
gently lifted her to a seat by his side. Then he turned to 
his secretary, who, with a few hurried words in Spanish, 
answered the mute inquiry of the commander’s eyes. The 
young girl felt a thrill of disappointment as she saw that 
her personal appeal had been lost and unintelligible; it 
was with a slight touch of defiance that was new to her 
nature that she turned to the secretary who advanced as 
interpreter. 

“You are an American?” 

“Yes,” said the girl curtly, who had taken one of the 
strange, swift, instinctive dislikes of her sex to the man. 

“How many years?” 
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“ Fifteen.” 

The commander, almost unconseiously, laid his brown 
hand on her clustering curls. 

“Name?” 

She hesitated and looked at the commander. 

“Grace,” she said. 

Then she hesitated; and, with a defiant glance at the 
secretary, added, — 

“ Grace Ashley!” 

“ Give to me the names of some of your company, Mees 
Graziashly.” 

Grace hesitated. 

“Philip Ashley, Gabriel Conroy, Peter Dumphy, Mrs. 
Jane Dumphy,” she said at last. 

The secretary opened a desk, took out a printed docu- 
ment, unfolded it, and glanced over its contents. Pres- 
ently he handed it to the commander with the comment 
“Bueno.” The commander said ‘‘Bueno” also, and 
glanced kindly and reassuringly at Grace. 

“An expedition from the upper presidio has found 
traces of a party of Americans in the Sierra,” said the 
secretary monotonously. ‘‘ There are names like these.” 

“Tt is the same — it is our party!” said Grace joyously. 

“ You say so?” said the secretary cautiously. 

“ Yes,” said Grace defiantly. 

The secretary glanced at the paper again, and then said, 
looking at Grace intently, — 

“There is no name of Mees Graziashly.” 

The hot blood suddenly dyed the cheek of Grace and 
her eyelids dropped. She raised her eyes imploringly to 
the commander. If she could have reached him directly, 
she would have thrown herself at his feet and confessed 
her innocent deceit; but she shrank from a confidence that 
first filtered through the consciousness of the secretary. 
So she began to fence feebly with the issue. 
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“It is a mistake,” she said. “But the name of Philip, 
my brother, is there?” 

“The name of Philip Ashley is here,” said the secretary 
grimly. 

“And he is alive and safe!” cried Grace, forgetting in 
her relief and joy her previous shame and mortification. 

“He is not found,” said the secretary. 

“Not found?” said Grace, with widely opened eyes. 

“ He is not there.” 

“No, of course,” said Grace, with a nervous hysterical 
laugh; “he was with me; but he came back—he re- 
turned.” 

“On the 30th of April there is no record of the finding 
of Philip Ashley.” 

Grace groaned and clasped her hands. In her greater 
anxiety now, all lesser fears were forgotten. She turned 
and threw herself before the commander. 

“Oh, forgive me, señor, but I swear to you I meant no 
harm! Philip is not my brother, but a friend, so kind, 
so good. He asked me to take his name, poor boy, God 
knows if he will ever claim it again, and I did. My name 
is not Ashley. I know not what is in that paper, but it 
must tell of my brother, Gabriel, my sister, of all! O 
señor, are they living or dead? Answer me you must — 
for — I am — I am Grace Conroy!” 

The secretary had refolded the paper. He opened it 
again, glanced over it, fixed his eyes upon Grace, and, 
pointing to a paragraph, handed it to the commander. 
The two men exchanged glances, the commander coughed, 
rose, and averted his face from the beseeching eyes of 
Grace. A sudden death-like chill ran through her limbs as, 
at a word from the commander, the secretary rose and 
placed the paper in her hands. 

Grace took it with trembling fingers. It seemed to be 
a proclamation in Spanish. 
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“T cannot read it,” she said, stamping her little foot 
with passionate vehemence. ‘Tell me what it says.” 

At a sign from the commander, the secretary opened the 
paper and arose. The commander, with his face averted, 
looked through the open window. The light streaming 
through its deep, tunnel-like embrasure, fell upon the cen- 
tral figure of Grace, with her shapely head slightly bent 
forward, her lips apart, and her eager, passionate eyes 
fixed upon the commander. The secretary cleared his 
throat in a perfunctory manner; and, with the conscious 
pride of an irreproachable linguist, began, — 


NOTICE 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMANDANTE OF THE PRE- 
SIDIO OF SAN FELIPE 


T have the honor to report that the expedition sent out to 
relieve certain distressed emigrants in the fastnesses of the 
Sierra Nevadas, said expedition being sent on the informa- 
tion of Don Jose Bluent of San Geronimo, found in a 
cañon east of the Canada del Diablo the evidences of the 
recent existence of such emigrants buried in the snow, and 
the melancholy and deeply-to-be-deplored record of their 
sufferings, abandonment, and death. A written record 
preserved by these miserable and most infelicitous ones 
gives the names and history o: their organization, known 
as “Captain Conroy’s Party,” a copy of which is annexed 
below. 

The remains of five of these unfortunates were recovered 
from the snow, but it was impossible to identify but two, 
who were buried with sacred and reverential rites. 

Our soldiers behaved with that gallantry, coolness, 
patriotism, inflexible hardihood, and high-principled devo- 
tion which ever animate the swelling heart of the Mexican 
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warrior. Nor can too much praise be given to the volun- 
tary efforts of one Don Arthur Poinsett, late lieutenant of 
the Army of the United States of America, who, though 
himself a voyager and stranger, assisted our commander in 
the efforts of humanity. 

The wretched dead appeared to have expired from hun- 
ger, although one was evidently a victim — 


The tongue of the translator hesitated a moment, and 
then with an air of proud superiority to the difficulties of 
the English language, he resumed, — 


A victim to fly poison. It is to be regretted that among 
the victims was the famous Doctor Paul Devarges, a Nat- 
ural, and collector of the stuffed Bird and Beast, a name 
most illustrious in science. 


The secretary paused, his voice dropped its pretentious 
pitch, he lifted his eyes from the paper, and fixing them 
on Grace, repeated, deliberately, — 


The bodies who were identified were those of Paul De- 
varges and Grace Conroy. 


“Oh, no! no!” said Grace, clasping her hands wildly ; 
“it is a mistake! You are trying to frighten me, a poor, 
helpless, friendless girl! You are punishing me, gentle- 
men, because you know I have done wrong, because you 
think I have lied! Oh, have pity, gentlemen. My God 
— save me — Philip!” 

And with a loud, despairing cry, she rose to her feet, 
caught at the clustering tendrils of her hair, raised her 
little hands, palms upward, high in air, and then sank 
perpendicularly, as if crushed and beaten flat, a pale and 
senseless heap upon the floor. 
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The commander stooped over the prostrate girl. 

“Send Manuela here,” he said quickly, waving aside 
the proffered aid of the secretary, with an impatient gesture 
quite unlike his usual gravity, as he lifted the unconscious 
Grace in his arms. à 

An Indian waiting-woman hurriedly appeared, and as- 
sisted the commander to lay the fainting girl upon a couch. 

“Poor child!” said the commander, as Manuela, bend- 
ing over Grace, unloosed her garments with sympathetic 
feminine hands. ‘Poor little one, and without a father!” 

“Poor woman!” said Manuela to herself, half aloud; 
“and without a husband.” 


BOOK II 
AFTER FIVE YEARS 


CHAPTER I 


ONE HORSE GULCH 


Ir was a season of unexampled prosperity in One Horse 
Gulch. Even the despondent original locator, who, in a 
fit of depressed alcoholism, had given it that infelicitous 
title, would have admitted its injustice, but that he fell 
a victim to the “‘craftily qualified ” cups of San Francisco 
long before the Gulch had become prosperous. ‘Hed 
Jim stuck to straight whiskey he might hev got his pile 
outer the very ledge whar his cabin stood,” said a local 
critic. But Jim did not; after taking a thousand dollars 
from his claim, he had flown to San Francisco, where, 
gorgeously arrayed, he had flitted from champagne to 
cognac, and from gin to lager beer, until he brought his 
gilded and ephemeral existence to a close in the country 
hospital. 

Howbeit, One Horse Gulch survived not only its god- 
father, but the baleful promise of its unhallowed christen- 
ing. It had its hotel and its temperance house, its ex- 
press office, its saloons, its two squares of low wooden 
buildings in the main street, its clustering nests of cabins 
on the hillsides, its freshly-hewn stumps, and its lately- 
cleared lots. Young in years, it still had its memories, 
experiences, and antiquities. The first tent pitched by 
Jim White was still standing, the bullet holes were yet to 
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be seen in the shutters of the Cachucha saloon, where the 
great fight took place between Bosten Joe, Harry Worth, 
and Thompson of Angel’s; from the upper loft of Wat- 
son’s “Emporium” a beam still projected from which a 
year ago a noted citizen had been suspended, after an in- 
formal inquiry into the ownership of some mules that he 
was found possessed of. Near it was a small unpreten- 
tious square shed, where the famous caucus had met that 
had selected the delegates who chose the celebrated and 
Honorable Blank to represent California in the councils of 
the nation. 

It was raining. Not in the usual direct, honest, per- 
pendicular fashion of that mountain region, but only sug- 
gestively, and in a vague, uncertain sort of way, as if it 
might at any time prove to be fog or mist, and any money 
wagered upon it would be hazardous. It was raining as 
much from below as above, and the lower limbs of the 
loungers who gathered around the square box stove that 
stood in Briggs’s warehouse exhaled a cloud of steam. 
The loungers in Briggs’s were those who from deficiency 
of taste or the requisite capital avoided the gambling and 
drinking saloons, and quietly appropriated biscuits from 
the convenient barrel of the generous Briggs, or filled their 
pipes from his open tobacco canisters, with the general 
suggestion in their manner that their company fully com- 
pensated for any waste of his material. 

They had been smoking silently — a silence only broken 
by the occasional hiss of expectoration against the hot 
stove, — when the door of a back room opened softly, and 
Gabriel Conroy entered. 

“Tow is he gettin’ on, Gabe?” asked one of the 
loungers. 

“So, so,” said Gabriel. ‘ You’ll want to shift those 
bandages again,” he said, turning to Briggs, “afore the 
doctor comes. I’d come back in an hour, but I’ve got 
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to drop in and see how Steve’s gettin’ on, and it’s a 
matter of two miles from home.” 

“But he says he won’t let anybody tech him but you,” 
said Mr. Briggs. 

“T know he says so,” said Gabriel soothingly; “ but 
he ’ll get over that. That’s what Stimson sed when he 
was took worse, but he got over that, and I never got to 
see him except in time to lay him out.” 

The justice of this was admitted even by Briggs, al- 
though evidently disappointed. Gabriel was walking to 
the door, when another voice from the stove stopped him. 

“Oh, Gabe! you mind that emigrant family with the 
sick baby camped down the gulch! Well, the baby up 
and died last night.” 

“I want to know,” said Gabriel, with thoughtful gravity. 

“Yes, and that woman’s in a heap of trouble. Could n’t 
you kinder drop in in passing and look after things?” 

“I will,” said Gabriel thoughtfully. 

“I thought you’d like to know it, and I thought she'd 
like me to tell you,” said the speaker, settling himself back 
again over the stove with the air of a man who had just 
fulfilled, at great personal sacrifice and labor, a work of 
supererogation. 

“You’re always thoughtful of other folks, Johnson,” 
said Briggs admiringly. 

“Well, yes,” said Johnson, with a modest serenity; “I 
allers allow that men in Californy ought to think of others 
besides themselves. A little keer and a little sabe on my 
part, and there ’s that family in the gulch made comforta- 
ble with Gabe around ’em.” 

Meanwhile this homely inciter of the unselfish virtues 
of One Horse Gulch had passed out into the rain and dark- 
ness. So conscientiously did he fulfill his various obliga- 
tions, that it was nearly one o’clock before he reached his 
rude hut on the hillside, a rough cabin of pine logs, so 
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unpretentious and wild in exterior as to be but a slight 
improvement on nature. The vines clambered unre- 
strainedly over the bark-thatched roof; the birds occupied 
the crevices of the walls, the squirrelate his acorns on the 
ridgepole without fear and without reproach. 

Softly drawing the wooden peg that served as a bolt, 
Gabriel entered with that noiselessness and caution that 
were habitual to him. Lighting a candle by the embers 
of a dying fire, he carefully looked around him. The 
cabin was divided into two compartments by the aid of a 
canvas stretched between the walls, with a flap for the 
doorway. On a pine table lay several garments appar- 
ently belonging to a girl of seven or eight, — a frock griev- 
ously rent and torn, a frayed petticoat of white flannel 
already patched with material taken from a red shirt, and 
a pair of stockings so excessively and sincerely darned, as 
to have lost nearly all of their original fabric in repeated 
bits of relief that covered almost the entire structure. 
Gabriel looked at these articles ruefully, and, slowly pick- 
ing them up, examined each with the greatest gravity and 
concern. Then he took off his coat and boots, and having 
in this way settled himself into an easy dishabille, he took 
a box from the shelf, and proceeded to lay out thread and 
needles, when he was interrupted by a child’s voice from 
behind the canvas screen. 

“Ts that you, Gabe ? ” 

(1 Yes.” 

“Oh, Gabe, I got tired and went to bed.” 

“ I see you did,” said Gabriel dryly, picking up a needle 
and thread that had apparently been abandoned after a 
slight excursion into the neighborhood of a rent and left 
hopelessly sticking in the petticoat. 

“ Yes, Gabe ; they ’re so awfully old!” 

“Old!” repeated Gabe reproachfully. “Old! Lettin’ 
on a little wear and tear, they ’re as good as they ever 
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were. That petticoat is stronger,” said Gabriel, holding 
up the garment and eyeing the patches with a slight glow 
of artistic pride — “stronger, Olly, than the first day you 
put it on.” 

“But that’s five years ago, Gabe.” 

“Well,” said Gabriel, turning round and addressing 
himself impatiently to the screen, “wot if it is?” 

“ And I’ve growed.” 

“Growed!” said Gabriel scornfully. “And haven’t I 
let out the tucks, and didn’t I put three fingers of the 
best sacking around the waist? You’ll just ruin me in 
clothes.” ; 

Olly laughed from behind the screen. Finding, how- 
ever, no response from the grim worker, presently there 
appeared a curly head at the flap, and then a slim little 
girl, in the scantiest of nightgowns, ran, and began to 
nestle at his side, and to endeavor to inwrap herself in his 
waistcoat. 

“Oh, go ’way!” said Gabriel, with a severe voice and 
the most shameless signs of relenting in his face. “Go 
away! What do you care? Here I might slave myself 
to death to dress you in silks and satins, and you’d dip 
into the first ditch or waltz through the first underbrush 
that you kem across. You haven’t got no sabe in dress, 
Olly. It ain’t ten days ago as I iron-bound and copper- 
fastened that dress, so to speak, and look at it now! Olly, 
look at it now!” And he held it up indignantly before 
the maiden. 

Olly placed the top of her head against the breast of her 
brother as a point d’appui, and began to revolve around 
him as if she wished to bore a way into his inmost feel- 
ings. 

“Oh, you ain’t mad, Gabe!” she said, leaping first over 
one knee and then over the other without lifting her head. 
“You ain t mad!” 
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Gabriel did not deign to reply, but continued mending 
the frayed petticoat in dignified silence. 

“Who did you see down town?” said Olly, not at all 
rebuffed. : 

“No one,” said Gabriel shortly. ; 

“You did! You smell of linnyments and peppermint,” 
said Olly, with a positive shake of the head. “You’ve 
been to Briggs’s and the new family up the gulch.” 

“Ves,” said Gabriel, “that Mexican’s legs is better, but 
the baby’s dead. Jest remind me, to-morrow, to look 
through mother’s things for suthin’ for that poor woman.” 

“Gabe, do you know what Mrs. Markle says of you?” 
said Olly, suddenly raising her head. 

“No,” replied Gabriel, with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence that, like all his affectations, was a perfect failure. 

“She says,” said Olly, “that you want to be looked 
after yourself more ’n all these people. She says you ’re 
just throwing yourself away on other folks. She says I 
ought to have a woman to look after me.” 

Gabriel stopped his work, laid down the petticoat, and 
taking the curly head of Olly between his knees, with one 
hand beneath her chin and the other on the top of her 
head, turned her mischievous face towards his. “Olly,” 
he said seriously, “when I got you outer the snow at 
Starvation Camp; when I toted you on my back for miles 
till we got into the valley; when we lay by thar for two 
weeks, and me a felling trees and picking up provisions 
here and thar, in the wood or the river, wharever thar was 
bird or fish, I reckon you got along as well —I won’t say 
better — ez if you had a woman to look arter you. When 
at last we kem here to this camp, and I built this yer 
house, I don’t think any woman could hev done better. 
If they could, I’m wrong, and Mrs. Markle’s right.” 

Olly began to be uncomfortable. Then the quick in- 
stincts of her sex came to her relief, and she archly assumed 
the aggressive. 
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“T think Mrs. Markle likes you, Gabe.” 

Gabriel looked down at the little figure in alarm. There 
are some subjects whereof the youngest of womankind has 
an instinctive knowledge that makes the wisest of us 
tremble. 

“Go to bed, Olly,” said the cowardly Gabriel. 

But Olly wanted to sit up, so she changed the subject. 

“The Mexican you’re tendin’ isn’t a Mexican, he’s a 
Chileno; Mrs. Markle says so.” 

“May be; it’s all the same. Z call him a Mexican. 
He talks too straight, anyway,” said Gabriel indifferently. 

“Did he ask you any more questions about — about old 
times?” continued the girl. 

“Yes; he wanted to know everything that happened in 
Starvation Camp. He was reg’larly took with poor 
Gracie; asked a heap o° questions about her — how she 
acted, and seemed to feel as bad as we did about never 
hearing anything from her. I never met a man, Olly, 
afore, as seemed to take such an interest in other folks’ 
sorrers as he did. You’d have tho’t he’d been one of 
the party. And he made me tell him all about Dr. De- 
varges.” 

“ And Philip?” queried Olly. 

“No,” said Gabriel, somewhat curtly. 

“ Gabriel,” said Olly sullenly, “I wish you did n’t talk 
so to people about those days.” 

“Why?” asked Gabriel wonderingly. 

“Because it ain’t good to talk about. Gabriel dear,” 
she continued, with a slight quivering of the upper lip, 
“sometimes I think the people round yer look upon us 
sorter queer. That little boy that came here with the 
emigrant family wouldn’t play with me, and Mrs. Mar- 
kle’s little girl said that we did dreadful things up there 
in the snow. He said I was a cannon-ball.” 

“A what?” asked Gabriel. 
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“A cannon-ball! He said that you and I” — 

“Hush,” interrupted Gabriel sternly, as an angry flush 
came into his sunburnt cheek; “I’ll jest bust that boy if 
I see him round yer agin.” a 

“But, Gabriel,” persisted Olly, “nobody ”— 

“Will you go to bed, Olly, and not catch your death 
yer on this cold floor asking ornery and perfectly ridicku- 
lus questions?” said Gabriel briskly, lifting her to her 
feet. “Thet Markle girl ain’t got no sense anyway — 
she’s allers leading you round in ditches, ruinin’ your 
best clothes, and keepin’ me up half the night mendin’ on 
’em,.?” 

Thus admonished, Olly retreated behind the canvas 
screen, and Gabriel resumed his needle and thread. But 
the thread became entangled, and was often snappishly 
broken, and Gabriel sewed imaginary, vindictive stitches 
in the imaginary calves of an imaginary youthful emigrant, 
until Olly’s voice again broke the silence. 

“Oh, Gabe! ” 

“Yes,” said Gabriel, putting down his work despair- 
ingly. 

“Do you think — that Philip — ate Grace?” 

Gabriel rose swiftly, and disappeared behind the screen. 
As he did so, the door softly opened, and a man stepped 
into the cabin. The new-comer cast a rapid glance around 
the dimly lighted room, and then remained motionless in 
the doorway. From behind the screen came the sound of 
voices. The stranger hesitated, and then uttered a slight 
cough. 

In an instant Gabriel reappeared. The look of angry 
concern at the intrusion turned to one of absolute stupefac- 
tion as he examined the stranger more attentively. The 
new-comer smiled faintly, yet politely, and then, with a 
slight halt in his step, moved towards a chair, into which 
he dropped with a deprecating gesture. 
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“I shall sit—and you shall pardon me. You have 
surprise! Yes? Five, six hour ago you leave me very 
sick on a bed — where you are so kind—so good. Yes? 
Ah? You see me here now, and you say crazy! Mad!” 

He raised his right hand with the fingers upward, 
twirled them to signify Gabriel’s supposed idea of a whirl- 
ing brain, and smiled again. 

“Listen. Comes to me an hour ago a message most 
important. Most necessary it is I go to-night — now, to 
Marysville. You see. Yes? I rise and dress myself. 
Ha! I have great strength for the effort. I am better. 
But I say to myself, ‘ Victor, you shall first pay your re- 
spects to the good Pike who have been so kind, so good. 
You shall press the hand of the noble grand miner who 
have recover you.’ Bueno, I am here!” 

He extended a thin, nervous brown hand, and for the 
first time since his entrance concentrated his keen black 
eyes, which had roved over the apartment and taken in its 
minutest details, upon his host. 

Gabriel, lost in bewilderment, could only gasp — 

“But you ain’t well enough, you know. You can’t 
walk yet. You’ll kill yourself!” 

The stranger smiled. 

“Yes?—you think—you think? Look now! Waits 
me, outside, the horse of the livery-stable man. How 
many miles you think to the stage town? Fifteen.” (He 
emphasized them with his five uplifted fingers.) “It is 
nothing. Two hour comes the stage and I am there. 
Ha!” 

Even as he spoke, with a gesture, as if brushing away 
all difficulties, his keen eyes were resting upon a little 
shelf above the chimney, whereon stood an old-fashioned 
daguerreotype case open. He rose, and, with a slight 
halting step and an expression of pain, limped across the 
room to the shelf, and took up the daguerreotype. 
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“What have we?” he asked. 

“Tt is Gracie,” said Gabriel, brightening up. ‘Taken 
the day we started from St. Jo.” 

“How long?” 4 

“Six years ago. She was fourteen then,” said Gabriel, 
taking the case in his hand and brushing the glass fondly 
with his palm. “Thar warn’t no puttier gal in all Mis- 
souri,” he added, with fraternal pride, looking down upon 
the picture with moistened eyes. “‘Hh— what did you 
say?” 

The stranger had uttered a few words hastily in a for- 
eign tongue. But they were apparently complimentary, 
for when Gabriel looked up at him with an inquiring 
glance, he was smiling and saying, “Beautiful! Angelic! 
Very pretty!” with eyes still fixed upon the picture. 
“And it is like— ah, I see the brother’s face, too,” he 
said gravely, comparing Gabriel’s face with the picture. 
Gabriel looked pleased. Any nature less simple than his 
would have detected the polite fiction. In the square, 
honest face of the brother there was not the faintest sug- 
gestion of the delicate, girlish, poetical oval before him. 

“TIt is precious,” said the stranger; “and it is all, ha?” 

“All?” echoed Gabriel inquiringly. 

“You have nothing more?” 

“No.” 

“A line of her writing, a letter, her private papers 
would be a treasure, eh?” 

“She left nothing,” said Gabriel simply, “but her 
clothes. You know she put on a boy’s suit — Johnny’s 
clothes — when she left. Thet’s how it allus puzzles me 
thet they knew who she was, when they came across the 
poor child dead.” 

The stranger did not speak, and Gabriel went on, — 

“Tt was nigh on a month afore I got back. When I 
did, the snow was gone, and there warn’t no track or trace 
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of anybody. Then I heerd the story I told ye—thet a 
relief party had found ’em all dead — and thet among the 
dead was Grace. How that poor child ever got back thar 
alone (for thar warn’t no trace or mention of the man she 
went away with) is what gets me. And that there’s my 
trouble, Mr. Ramirez! To think of thet pooty darlin’ 
climbing back to the old nest, and finding no one thar! 
To think of her coming back, as she allowed, to Olly and 
me, and findin’ all her own blood gone, is suthin’ thet, at 
times, drives me almost mad. She didn’t die of starva- 
tion; she didn’t die of cold. Her heart was broke, Mr. 
Ramirez; her little heart was broke! ” 

The stranger looked at him curiously, but did not speak. 
After a moment’s pause, he lifted his bowed head from his 
hands, wiped his eyes with Olly’s flannel petticoat, and 
went on, — 

“For more than a year I tried to get sight o’ that re- 
port. Then I tried to find the mission or the presidio 
that the relief party started from, and may be see some of 
that party. But then kem the gold excitement, and the 
Americans took possession of the missions and presidios, 
and when I got to San — San — San ” — 

“Geronimo,” interrupted Ramirez hastily. 

“Did I tell?” asked Gabriel simply. “I don’t remem- 
ber that.” 

Ramirez showed all his teeth in quick assent, and mo- 
tioned him with his finger to go on. 

“When I got to San Geronimo, there was nobody, and 
no records left. Then I put a notiss in the San Francisco 
paper for Philip Ashley — that was the man as helped her 
away —to communicate with me. But thar weren’t no 
answer.” 

Ramirez rose. 

“You are not rich, friend Gabriel?” 

“No,” said Gabriel. 
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“But you expect — ah — you expect?” 

“Well, I reckon some day to make a strike like the 
rest.” 

“ Anywhere, my friend?” > 

“ Anywhere,” repeated Gabriel, smiling. 

“ Adios,” said the stranger, going to the door. 

“ Adios,” repeated Gabriel. “Must you go to-night? 
What’s your hurry? You’re sure you feel better now?” 

“Better?” answered Ramirez, with a singular smile. 
“Better! Look, I am so strong!” 

He stretched out his arms, and expanded his chest, and 
walked erect to the door. 

“ You have cured my rheumatism, friend Gabriel. Good- 
night.” 

The door closed behind him. In another moment he 
was in the saddle, and speeding so swiftly that, in spite 
of mud and darkness, in two hours he had reached the 
mining town where the Wingdam and Sacramento stage- 
coach changed horses. The next morning, while Olly and 
Gabriel were eating breakfast, Mr. Victor Ramirez stepped 
briskly from the stage that drew up at the Marysville hotel, 
and entered the hotel office. As the clerk looked up in- 
quiringly, Mr. Ramirez handed him a card, — 

“Send that, if you please, to Miss Grace Conroy.” 


CHAPTER II 
MADAME DEVARGES 


Mr. Ramirez followed the porter upstairs, and along 
a narrow passage, until he reached a larger hall. Here 
the porter indicated that he should wait until he returned, 
and then disappeared down the darkened vista of another 
passage. Mr. Ramirez had ample time to observe the fresh- 
ness of the boarded partitions and scant details of the inte- 
rior of the International Hotel; he even had time to 
attempt to grapple the foreign mystery of the notice con- 
spicuously on the wall, “Gentlemen are requested not to 
sleep on the stairs,” before his companion reappeared, 
Beckoning to Mr. Ramirez, with an air of surly suspi- 
cion, the porter led him along the darkened passage until 
he paused before a door at its farther extremity and 
knocked gently. Slight as was the knock, it had the 
mysterious effect of causing all the other doors along the 
passage to open, and a masculine head to appear at each 
opening. Mr. Ramirez’s brow darkened quickly. He 
was sufficiently conversant with the conditions of that early 
civilization to know that, as a visitor to a lady, he was the 
object of every man’s curious envy and aggressive suspi- 
cion. There was the sound of light footsteps within, and 
the door opened. The porter lingered long enough to be 
able to decide upon the character and propriety of the 
greeting, and then sullenly retired. The door closed, and 
Mr. Ramirez found himself face to face with the occupant 
of the room. She was a small, slight blonde, who, when 
the smile that had lit her mouth and eyes as she opened 
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the door faded suddenly as she closed it, might have passed 
for a plain, indistinctive woman. But for a certain dan- 
gerous submissiveness of manner— which I here humbly 
submit is always to be feared in an all-powerful sex — and 
an address that was rather more deprecatory than occasion 
called for, she would hardly have awakened the admiration 
of our sex or the fears of her own. 

As Ramirez advanced, with both hands impulsively ex- 
tended, she drew back shyly, and, pointing to the ceiling 
and walls, said quietly, “Cloth and paper!” 

Ramirez’s dark face grew darker. There was a long 
pause. Suddenly the lady lightened the shadow that 
seemed to have fallen upon their interview with both her 
teeth and eyes, and, pointing to a chair, said, — 

“Sit down, Victor, and tell me why you have returned 
so soon.” 

Victor sat sullenly down. The lady looked all depreca- 
tion and submissiveness, but said nothing. 

Ramirez would, in his sullenness, have imitated her, but 
his natural impulsiveness was too strong, and he broke 
out, — 

“Look! From the book of the hotel it is better you 
should erase the name of Grace Conroy, and put down your 
own!” 

“And why, Victor?” 

“She asks why,” said Victor, appealing to the ceiling. 
“My God! Because one hundred miles from here live the 
brother and sister of Grace Conroy. I have seen him!” 

“Well.” 

“Well,” echoed Victor. “Is it well? Listen. You 
shall hear if it is well.” 

He drew his chair beside her, and went on in a low, 
earnest voice, — 

“T have at last located the mine. I followed the deseno 
—the description of the spot, and all its surroundings — 
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which was in the paper that I — I — found. Good! It 
is true! — ah, you begin to be interested!— it is true, all 
true of the locality. See! Of the spot I do not know. 
Of the mine it has not yet been discovered! It is called 
One Horse Gulch; why — who knows? It is a rich min- 
ing camp. All around are valuable claims; but the mine 
on the top of the little hill is unknown, unclaimed! For 
why? You understand, it promises not as much as the 
other claims on the surface. It is the same —all as de- 
scribed here.” 

He took from his pocket an envelope, and drew out a 
folded paper (the papers given to Grace Conroy by Dr. 
Devarges), and pointed to the map. 

“The description here leads me to the head waters of 
the American River. I followed the range of foot-hills, 
for I know every foot, every step, and I came one day last 
week to One Horse Gulch. See, it is the gulch described 
here — all the same.” 

He held the paper before her, and her thin, long fingers 
closed like a bird’s claw over its corners. 

“Tt is necessary I should stay there four or five days to 
inquire. And yet how? I am a stranger, a foreigner; 
the miners have suspicion of all such, and to me they do 
not talk easily. But I hear of one Gabriel Conroy, a good 
man, very kind with the sick. Good! I have sickness 
— very sudden, very strong! My rheumatism takes me 
here.” He pointed to his knee. “I am helpless as a 
child. I have to be taken care of at the house of Mr. 
Briggs. Comes to me here Gabriel Conroy, sits by me, 
talks to me, tells me everything. He brings to me his 
little sister. I go to his cabin on the hill. I see the pic- 
ture of hissister. Good. Youunderstand? Itisall over!” 

“Why?” 

“Eh? She asks why, this woman,” said Victor, appeal- 
ing to the ceiling. “Is it more you ask? Then listen, 
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The house of Gabriel Conroy is upon the land, the very 
land, you understand? of the grant made by the governor 
to Dr. Devarges. He is this Gabriel, look! he is in pos- 
session ! ”” 5 

“How? Does he know of the mine?” 

“No! It is accident — what you call Fate!” 

She walked to the window, and stood for a few moments 
looking out upon the falling rain. The face that looked 
out was so old, so haggard, so hard and set in its outlines, 
that one of the loungers on the sidewalk, glancing at the 
window to catch a glimpse of the pretty French stranger, 
did not recognize her. 

Possibly the incident recalled her to herself, for she 
presently turned with a smile of ineffable sweetness, and 
returning to the side of Ramirez said, in the gentlest of 
voices, — 

“Then you abandon me?” 

Victor did not dare to meet her eyes. He looked 
straight before him, shrugged his shoulders, and said, — 

“Tt is Fate!” 

She clasped her thin fingers lightly before her, and, 
standing in front of her companion, so as to be level with 
his eyes, said, — 

“You have a good memory, Victor.” 

He did not reply. 

“Let me assist it. It is a year ago that I received a 
letter in Berlin, signed by a Mr. Peter Dumphy, of San 
Francisco, saying that he was in possession of important 
papers regarding property of my late husband, Dr. Paul 
Devarges, and asking me to communicate with him. I did 
not answer his letter; I came. It is not my way to delib- 
erate or hesitate — perhaps a wise man would. I am only 
a poor, weak woman, so I came. I know it was all 
wrong. You sharp, bold, cautious men would have writ- 
ten first. Well, I came!” 
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Victor winced slightly, but did not speak. 

“I saw Mr. Dumphy in San Francisco. He showed 
me some papers that he said he had found in a place of 
deposit which Dr. Devarges had evidently wished pre- 
served. One was a record of a Spanish grant, others in- 
dicated some valuable discoveries. He referred me to the 
Mission and Presidio of San Geronimo that had sent out 
the relief party for further information. He was a trader — 
a mere man of business — it was a question of money with 
him; he agreed to assist me for a percentage! Is it not 
so?” 

Victor raised his dark eyes to hers, and nodded. 

“I came to the mission. I saw you —the secretary of 
the former comandante — the only one left who remem- 
bered the expedition, and the custodian of the presidio 
records. You showed me the only copy of the report; 
you, too, would have been cold and business-like, until I 
told you my story. You seemed interested. You told 
me about the young girl, this mysterious Grace Conroy, 
whose name appeared among the dead, who you said you 
thought was an impostor! Did you not?” 

Victor nodded. 

“You told me of her agony on reading the report! Of 
her fainting, of the discovery of her condition by the 
women, of the comandante’s pity, of her mysterious disap- 
pearance, of the comandante’s reticence, of your own sus- 
picions of the birth of a child! Did you not, Victor?” 

He endeavored to take her hand. Without altering her 
gentle manner, she withdrew her hand quietly, and went 
on, — 

“And then you told me of your finding that paper on 
the floor where they loosened her dress — the paper you 
‘now hold in your hand. You told me of your reasons for 
concealing and withholding it. And then, Victor, you 
proposed to me a plan to secure my own again — to person- 
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ate this girl — to out-imposture this imposture. You did 
not ask me for a percentage! You did not seek to make 
money out of my needs; you asked only for my love! 
Well, well! perhaps I was a fool, a weak woman. It was 
a tempting bribe; possibly I listened more to the prompt- 
ings of my heart than my interest. I promised you my 
hand and my fortune when we succeeded. You come to 
me now, and ask to`be relieved of that obligation. No! 
no! you have said enough.” : 

The now frightened man had seized her by the hand, 
and thrown himself on his knees before her in passionate 
contrition; but, with a powerful effort, she had wrested 
herself free. 

“No, no!” she continued, in the same deprecatory 
voice. ‘Go to this brother, whom the chief end of your 
labors seems to have been to discover. Go to him now. 
Restore to him the paper you hold in your hand. Say 
that you stole it from his sister, whom you suspected to 
have been an impostor, and that you knew to be the 
mother of an illegitimate child! Say that in doing this 
you took the last hope from the wronged and cast-off wife 
who came thousands of miles to claim something from the 
man who should have supported her. Say this, and that 
brother, if he is the good and kind man you represent him 
to be, he will rise up and bless you! You have only to 
tell him further that this paper cannot be of any use to 
him, as this property legally belongs to his sister’s child, 
if living. You have only to hand him the report which 
declares both of his sisters to be dead, and leaves his own 
identity in doubt, to show him what a blessing has fallen 
upon him,” 

“Forgive me,” gasped Victor, with a painful blending 
of shame and awesome admiration of the woman before 
him; “forgive me, Julie! I am a coward! a slave! an 
ingrate! I will do anything, Julie; anything you say.” 
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Madame Devarges was too sagacious to press her victory 
further; perhaps she was too cautious to exasperate the 
already incautiously demonstrative man before her. She 
said “Hush,” and permitted him at the same time, as if 
unconsciously, to draw her beside him. 

“Listen, Victor. What have you to fear from this 
man?” she asked, after a pause. ‘“‘ What would his evi- 
dence weigh against me, when he is in unlawful posses- 
sion of my property, my legally declared property, if I 
choose to deny his relationship? Who will identify him as 
Gabriel Conroy, when his only surviving relative dare not 
come forward to recognize him; when, if she did, you could 
swear that she came to you under another name? What 
would this brother’s self-interested evidence amount to op- 
posed to yours, that I was the Grace Conroy who came to 
the mission, to the proof of my identity offered by one of 
the survivors, Peter Dumphy ? ” 

*“Dumphy!” echoed Ramirez, in amazement. 

“Yes, Dumphy!” repeated Madame Devarges. ‘‘When 
he found that, as the divorced wife of Dr. Devarges, I 
could make no legal claim, and I told him of your plan, 
he offered himself as witness of my identity. Ah, Victor! 
I have not been idle while you have found only obstacles.” 

“Forgive me!” He caught and kissed her hands pas- 
sionately. ‘I fly now. Good-by.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked, rising. 

“To One Horse Gulch,” he answered. 

“No! Sit down. Listen. You must go to San Fran- 
cisco, and inform Dumphy of your discovery. It will be 
necessary, perhaps, to have a lawyer; but we must first see 
how strong we stand. You must find out the whereabouts 
of this girl Grace, at once. Go to San Francisco, see 
Dumphy, and return to me here!” 

“But you are alone here, and unprotected. These 
men!” 
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The quick suspicions of a jealous nature flashed in his 
eyes. 

“ Believe me, they are less dangerous to our plans than 
women! Do you not trust me, Victor?” she said, with a 
dazzling smile. 

He would have thrown himself a her feet, but she re- 
strained him with an arch look at the wall, and a precau- 
tionary uplifted finger. 

“Good; go now. Stay. This Gabriel—is he mar- 
ried ? ” 

ENO 

**Good-by.” 

The door closed upon his dark, eager face, and he was 
gone. A moment later there was a sharp ringing of the 
bell of No. 92, the next room to that occupied by Ma- 
dame Devarges. 

The truculent porter knocked at the door, and entered 
this room respectfully. There was no suspicion attached 
to the character of its occupant. He was well known as 
Mr. Jack Hamlin, a gambler. 

“Why the devil did you keep me waiting?” said Jack, 
reaching from the bed, and wrathfully clutching his boot- 
jack. 

The man murmured some apology. 

“Bring me some hot water.” 

The porter was about to hurriedly withdraw, when Jack 
stopped him with an oath. 

“You ’ve been long enough coming without shooting off 
like that. Who was that man that just left the next 
room ? ” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Find out, and let me know.” 

He flung a gold piece at the man, beat up his pillow, 
and turned his face to the wall. The porter still lingered, 
and Jack faced sharply round. 
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“Not gone yet? What the devil ” — 

“Beg your pardon, sir; do you know anything about 
her?” 

“No,” said Jack, raising himself on his elbow; “but 
if I catch you hanging round that door, as you were five 
minutes ago, Ill”? — 

Here Mr. Hamlin dropped his voice, and intimated that 
he would forcibly dislodge certain vital and necessary 
organs from the porter’s body. 

“0.” 

After the door closed again, Mr. Hamlin lay silent for 
an hour. At the end of that time he got up and began to 
dress himself slowly, singing softly to himself the while, 
as was his invariable custom, in that sweet tenor for which 
he was famous. When he had thus warbled through his 
toilet, replacing a small ivory-handled pistol in his waist- 
coat-pocket to one of his most heart-breaking notes, he put 
his hat on his handsome head, perhaps a trifle more on one 
side than usual, and stepped into the hall. As he sharply 
shut his door and locked it, the slight concussion of the 
thin partitions caused the door of his fair neighbor’s room 
to start ajar, and Mr. Hamlin, looking up mechanically, 
saw the lady standing by the bureau, with her handker- 
chief to her eyes. Mr. Hamlin instantly stopped his 
warbling, and walked gravely downstairs. At the foot of 
the steps he met the porter. The man touched his hat. 

“He doesn’t belong here, sir.” 

“Who doesn’t belong here?” asked Mr. Hamlin coldly. 

“That man.” 

“What man?” 

“The man you asked about.” 

Mr. Hamlin quietly took out a cigar, lit it, and after 
one or two puffs, looked fixedly in the man’s eyes, and 
said, — 

“I haven’t asked you about any man.” 
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“I thought, sir ” — 

“You shouldn’t begin to drink so early in the day, 
Michael,” said Mr. Hamlin quietly, without withdrawing 
his black eyes from the man’s face.> “You can’t stand it 
on an empty stomach. Take my advice and wait till after 
dinner.” 


CHAPTER III 
MRS. MARKLE 


Oxuy’s allusion to Mrs. Markle and her criticism had 
recurred to Gabriel more or less uneasily through the night, 
and as he rose betimes the next morning and stood by the 
table on which lay his handiwork, a grim doubt of his 
proficiency in that branch of domestic economy began to 
oppress him. 

“Like as not I ain’t doin’ my duty to that child,” he 
said softly to himself, as he picked up the garments one 
by one, and deposited them beside the bedside of the still 
sleeping Olly. “Them clothes are— leavin? out the 
strength and sayin’ nothin’ o’ durability as material — a 
trifle old-fashioned and onbecomin’. Not as you requires 
anything o’ the kind, bless your pooty face,” he said, 
apostrophizing the dewy curls and slumber-flushed cheek 
of the unconscious child, “but mebbe it does sorter pro- 
voke remarks from the other children. And the settle- 
ment ’s gettin’ crowded. Three new families in six months 
is rather too — too ” — considered Gabriel, hesitating for a 
word; “rather too popylating! And Mrs. Markle” — 
Gabriel flushed even in the stillness and solitude of his 
own cabin — “to think of that little gal, not nine years 
old, speaking o’ that widder in that way. It beats every- 
thing. And to think I’ve kept clar of that sort o’ thing 
jest on Olly’s account, jest that she shouldn’t have any 
woman around to boss her.” 

Nevertheless, when he and Olly sat down to their frugal 
breakfast, he was uneasily conscious of several oddities of 
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her dress, not before noticeable, and even some peculiari- 
ties of manner. 

“Ez a gineral thing, Olly,” he pointed out with cautious 
generalization, “ez a gineral thing, in perlite society, 
young gals don’t sit down a-straddle of their chairs, and 
don’t reach down every five minits to heave away at their 
boot-straps.” 

“As a general thing, Gabe, girls don’t wear boots,” said 
Olly, leaning forward to dip her bread in the frying-pan. 

Artfully evading the question whether high india-rubber 
boots were an indispensable feature of a girl’s clothing, 
Gabriel continued with easy indifference: — 

“I think I’ll drop in on Mrs. Markle on my way to the 
Gulch this morning.” 

He glanced under his eyelids at as much of his sister’s 
face as was visible behind the slice of bread she was con- 
suming. 

“Take me with you, Gabe?” 

“No,” said Gabriel, “you must stay here and do up the 
house; and mind you keep out o’ the woods until your 
work ’s done. Besides,” he added loftily, “I’ve got some 
business with Mrs. Markle.” 

“Oh, Gabe!” said Olly, shining all over her face with 
gravy and archness. 

“I’d like to know what’s the matter with you, Olly,” 
said Gabriel, with dignified composure. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed, Gabe? ” 

Gabriel did not stop to reply, but rose, gathered up his 
tools, and took his hat from the corner. He walked to 
the door, but suddenly turned and came back to Olly. 

“Olly,” he said, taking her face in both hands, after his 
old fashion, “ef anything at any time should happen to 
me, I want ye to think, my darling, ez I always did my 
best for you, Olly, for you. Wotever I did was always 
for the best.” 
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Olly thought instantly of the river. 

“You ain’t goin’ into deep water to-day, Gabe, are 
you?” she asked, with a slight premonitory quiver of her 
short upper lip. 

“Pooty deep for me, Olly; but,” he added hastily, with 
a glance at her alarmed face, “don’t you mind, I’ll come 
out all safe. Good-by.” 

He kissed her tenderly. She ran her fingers through 
his sandy curls, deftly smoothed his beard and reknotted 
his neckerchief. 

“You oughter hev put on your other shirt, Gabe; that 
ain’t clean; and you a’-goin’ to Mrs. Markle’s! Let me 
get your straw hat, Gabe. Wait.” 

She ran in behind the screen, but when she returned he 
was gone. 

It had been raining the night before, but on the earth 
beneath there was a dewy freshness, and in the sky above 
the beauty of cloud scenery, —a beauty rare to California 
except during the rainy season. Gabriel, although not 
usually affected by meteorological influences, nor peculiarly 
susceptible to the charms of nature, felt that the morning 
was a fine one, and was for that reason, I imagine, more 
than usually accessible to the blandishments of the fair. 
From admiring a tree, a flower, or a gleam of sunshine, to 
the entertainment of a dangerous sentimentalism in regard 
to the other sex, is, I fear, but a facile step to some na- 
tures, whose only safety is in continuous practicality. 
Wherefore Gabriel, as he approached the cottage of Mrs. 
Markle, was induced to look from nature up to — nature’s 
goddess — Mrs. Markle, as her strong bright face appeared 
above the dishes she was washing by the kitchen window. 
And here occurred one of those feminine inconsistencies 
that are charming to the average man, but are occasionally 
inefficient with an exceptional character. Mrs. Markle, 
who had always been exceedingly genial, gentle, and natu- 
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ral with Gabriel during his shyness, seeing him coming 
with a certain fell intent of cheerfulness in his face, in- 
stantly assumed an aggressive manner, which, for the sake 
of its probable warning to the rest of sher sex, I venture to 
transcribe. ; 

“Ef you want to see me, Gabriel Conroy,” said Mrs. 
Markle, stopping to wipe the suds from her brown but 
handsomely shaped arms, “you must come up to the sink, 
for I can’t leave the dishes. Joe Markle always used to 
say to me, ‘Sue, when you’ve got work to do, you don’t 
let your mind wander round much on anything else.’ 
Sal, bring a cheer here for Gabriel—he don’t come often 
enough to stand up for a change. We’re hard-working 
women, you and me, Sal, and we don’t get time to be 
sick — and sick folks is about the only kind as Mr. Con- 
roy cares to see.” 

Thoroughly astonished as Gabriel was with this sarcastic 
reception, there was still a certain relief that it brought to 
him. 

“Olly was wrong,” he said to himself; “that woman 
only thinks of washin’ dishes and lookin’ after her board- 
ers. Ef she was allus like this— and would leave a man 
alone, never foolin’ around him, but kinder standin’ off 
and ’tendin’ strictly to the business of the house, why, it 
would n’t be such a bad thing to marry her. But like as 
not she’d change — you can’t trust them critters. How- 
somever, I can set Olly’s mind at rest.” 

Happily unconscious of the heresies that were being en- 
tertained by the silent man before her, Mrs. Markle briskly 
continued her washing and her monologue, occasionally 
sprinkling Gabriel with the overflow of each. 

“When I say hard-workin’ women, Sal,” said Mrs. 
Markle, still addressing a gaunt female companion, whose 
sole functions were confined to chuckling at Gabriel over 
the dishes she was wiping, and standing with her back to 
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her mistress — “when I say hard-workin’ women, Sal, I 
don’t forget ez there are men ez is capable of doin’ all that, 
and more —men ez looks down on you and me.” Here 
Mistress Markle broke a plate, and then, after a pause, 
sighed, faced around with a little color in her cheek and 
a sharp snap in her black eyes, and declared that she was 
“that narvous” this morning that she could n’t go on. 

There was an embarrassing silence. Luckily for Ga- 
briel, at this moment the gaunt Sal picked up the dropped 
thread of conversation, and with her back to her mistress, 
and profoundly ignoring his presence, addressed herself to 
the wall. 

“Narvous you well may be, Susan, and you slavin’ for 
forty boarders, with transitory meals for travelers, and 
nobody to help you. If you was flat on your back with 
rheumatiz, ez you well might be, perhaps you might get 
a hand. A death in the family might be of sarvice to you 
in callin’ round you friends ez couldn’t otherwise leave 
their business. That cough that little Manty had on to 
her for the last five weeks would frighten some mothers 
into a narvous consumption.” 

Gabriel at this moment had a vivid and guilty recollec- 
tion of noticing Manty Markle wading in the ditch below 
the house as he entered, and of having observed her with 
the interest of possible paternal relationship. That rela- 
tionship seemed so preposterous and indefensible on all 
moral grounds, now that he began to feel himself in the 
light of an impostor, and was proportionally embarrassed. 
His confusion was shown in a manner peculiarly character- 
istic of himself. Drawing a small pocket comb from his 
pocket, he began combing out his sandy curls, softly, with 
a perplexed smile on his face. The widow had often noticed 
this action, divined its cause, and accepted it as a tribute. 
She began to relent. By some occult feminine sympathy, 
this relenting was indicated by the other woman, 
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“Vou’re out of sorts this morning, Susan, ’nd if ye’ll 
take a fool’s advice, ye’ll jest quit work, and make your- 
self comfortable in the settin’-room, and kinder pass the 
time o’ day with Gabriel; onless he?s after waitin’ to pick 
up some hints about housework. I never could work with 
aman around. I’ll do up the dishes ef you’ll excuse my 
kempany, which two is and three’s none. Yer give me 
this apron. You don’t hev time, I declare, Sue, to tidy 
yourself up. And your hair ’s comin’ down.” 

The gaunt Sal, having recognized Gabriel’s presence to 
this extent, attempted to reorganize Mrs. Markle’s coiffure, 
but was playfully put aside by that lady, with the remark 
that she had too much to do to think of them things. 

“ And it’s only a mop, anyway,” she added, with severe 
self-depreciation; “let it alone, will you, Sal! Thar! I 
told you; now you’ve done it.” And she had. The in- 
famous Sal, by some deft trick well known to her deceit- 
ful sex, had suddenly tumbled the whole wealth of Mrs. 
Markle’s black mane over her plump shoulders. Mrs. 
Markle, with a laugh, would have flown to the chaste 
recesses of the sitting-room; but Sal, like a true artist, 
restrained her, until the full effect of this poetic picture 
should be impressed upon the unsuspecting Gabriel’s 
memory. 

“Mop, indeed!” said Sal. “It’s well that many folks 
is of many minds, and self-praise is open disgrace; but 
when a man like Lawyer Maxwell sez to me only yesterday 
sittin’ at this very table, lookin’ kinder up at you, Sue, as 
you was passin’ soup, unconscious-like, and one o’ ’em 
braids droppin’ down, and jest missin’ the plate, when 
Lawyer Maxwell sez to me, ‘Sal, thar’s many a fine lady 
in ’Frisco ez would give her pile to have Susan Markle’s 
hair, ? — 

But here Sal was interrupted by the bashful escape of 
Mrs. Markle to the sitting-room. 
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“Ye don’t know whether Lawyer Maxwell has any 
bisness up this way, Gabriel, do ye?” said Sal, resuming 
her work. 

“No,” said the unconscious Gabriel, happily as oblivious 
of the artful drift of the question as he had been of the 
dangerous suggestiveness of Mrs. Markle’s hair. 

“Because he does kinder pass here more frequent than 
he used, and hez taken ez menny ez five meals in one day. 
I declare, I thought that was him when you kem just now! 
I don’t think thet Sue notices it, not keering much for 
that kind of build in a man,” continued Sal, glancing at 
Gabriel’s passively powerful shoulders, and the placid 
strength of his long limbs. ‘‘How do you think Sue’s 
looking now — ez a friend interested in the family — how 
does she look to you?” 

Gabriel hastened to assure Sal of the healthful appear- 
ance of Mrs. Markle, but only extracted from his gaunt 
companion a long sigh and a shake of the head. 

“It’s deceitful, Gabriel! No one knows what that poor 
critter goes through. Her mind ’s kinder onsettled o’ late, 
and in that onsettled state, she breaks things. You see 
her break that plate just now? Well, perhaps I ought n’t 
to say it, — but you being a friend and in confidence, for 
she’d kill me, being a proud kind o’ nater, suthin’ like 
my own, and it may not amount to nothin’ arter all, — 
but I kin always tell when you’ve been around by the 
breakages. You was here, let’s see, the week afore last, 
and there wasn’t cups enough left to go round that night 
for supper!” 

“Maybe it’s chills,” said the horror-stricken Gabriel, 
his worst fears realized, rising from his chair; “I’ve got 
some Indian cholagogue over to the cabin, and I’ll jest 
run over and get it, or send it back.” Intent only upon 
retreat, he would have shamelessly flown; but Sal inter- 
cepted him with a face of mysterious awe. 
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“Ef she should kem in here and find you gone, Gabriel, 
in that weak state of hers—narvous you may call it, but 
so it is — I would n’t be answerable for that poor critter’s 
life. Ef she should think you’d gone, arter what has 
happened, arter what has passed between you and her to- 
day, it would jest kill her.” ; 

“But what has passed?” said Gabriel, in vague alarm. 

“Tt ain’t for mẹ” said the gaunt Sal loftily, “to pass 
my opinion on other folks’ conduct, or to let on what this 
means, or what thet means, or to give my say about people 
callin’ on other people, and broken crockery, hair combs ” 
— Gabriel winced — “and people ez is too nice and keerful 
to open their mouths afore folks! It ain’t for me to get 
up and say that, when a woman is ever so little out of 
sorts, and a man is so far gone ez he allows to rush off like 
a madman to get her medicines, what ez or what ez n’t in 
it. I keep my own counsel, and thet’s my way. Many’s 
the time Sue hez said to me: ‘Ef thar ever was a woman 
ez knowed how to lock herself up and throw away the key, 
it’s you, Sal.’ And there you are, ma’am, and it’s high 
time ez plain help like me stopped talkin’ while ladies and 
gentlemen exchanged the time o’ day.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the latter part of this 
speech was addressed to the widow, who at that moment 
appeared at the door of the sitting-room, in a new calico 
gown that showed her plump figure to advantage, or that 
the gaunt Sal intended to indicate the serious character of 
the performance by a show of increased respect to the 
actors. 

“T hope I ain’t intrudin’ on your conversation,” said 
the widow archly, stopping, with a show of consideration, 
on the threshold. “Ef you and Sal ain’t done private 
matters yet — I’ll wait.” 

“I don’t think ez Gabriel hez anything more to say thet 
you should n’t hear, Mrs. Markle,” said Sal, strongly im- 
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plying a recent confidential disclosure from Gabriel, which 
delicacy to Gabriel alone prevented her from giving. 
“But it ain’t for me to hear confidence in matters of the 
feelin’s.” 

It is difficult to say whether Mrs. Markle’s archness, or 
Sal’s woeful perspicuity, was most alarming to Gabriel. 
He rose; he would have flown, even with the terrible con- 
tingency of Mrs. Markle’s hysterics before his eyes; he 
would have faced even that forcible opposition from Sal 
of which he fully believed her capable, but that a dreadful 
suspicion that he was already hopelessly involved, that 
something would yet transpire that would enable him to 
explain himself, and perhaps an awful fascination of his 
very danger, turned his irresolute feet into Mrs. Markle ’s 
sitting-room. Mrs. Markle offered him a chair; he sank 
helplessly into it, while, from the other room, Sal, vio- 
lently clattering her dishes, burst into shrill song, so pal- 
pably done for the purpose of assuring the bashful couple 
of her inability to overhear their tender confidences that 
Gabriel colored to the roots of his hair. 

That evening Gabriel returned from his work in the 
gulch more than usually grave. To Olly’s inquiries he 
replied shortly and evasively. It was not, however, Ga- 
briel’s custom to remain uncommunicative on even disagree- 
able topics, and Olly bided her time. It came after their 
frugal supper was over — which, unlike the morning meal, 
passed without any fastidious criticism on Gabriel’s part — 
and Olly had drawn a small box, her favorite seat, between 
her brother’s legs, and rested the back of her head comfort- 
ably against his waistcoat. 

When Gabriel had lighted his pipe at the solitary can- 
dle, he gave one or two preliminary puffs, and then, taking 
his pipe from his mouth, said gently, — 

“Olly, it can’t be done.” 

“What can’t be done, Gabe?” queried the artful Olly, 
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with a swift preconception of the answer, expanding her 
little mouth into a thoughtful smile. 

“Thet thing.” 

“What thing, Gabe?” 

“This yer marryin’ o’ Mrs. Markle,” said Gabriel, with 
an assumption of easy, business-like indifference. 

“Why?” asked Olly. 

“She would n’t hev me.” 

“What?” said Olly, facing swiftly round. 

Gabriel evaded his sister’s eyes, and looking in the fire, 
repeated slowly, but with great firmness, — 

“No; not fur — fur — fur a gift!” 

“She ’s a mean, stuck-up, horrid old thing!” said Olly 
fiercely. “I’d jest like to— why, there ain’t a man ez 
kin compare with you, Gabe! Like her impudence!” 

Gabriel waved his pipe in the air deprecatingly, yet 
with such an evident air of cheerful resignation, that Olly 
faced upon him again suspiciously, and asked, — 

“What did she say?” 

“She said,” replied Gabe slowly, “thet her heart was 
given to another. I think she struck into poetry, and 
said, — 

‘My heart it is another’s, 

And it never can be thine.’ 
Thet is, I think so. I disremember her special remark, 
Olly; but you know women allers spout poetry at sech 
times. Ennyhow, that’s about the way the thing panned 
out.” 

“Who was it?” said Olly suddenly. 

“She didn’t let on who,” said Gabriel uneasily. “I 
didn’t think it the square thing to inquire.” 

“Well,” said Olly. 

Gabriel looked down still more embarrassed, and shifted 
his position. 

“Well,” he repeated. 
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“What did you say?” said Olly. 

“Then?” 

“No, afore. How did you do it, Gabe?” said Olly, 
comfortably fixing her chin in her hands, and looking up 
in her brother’s face. 

“Oh, the usual way!” said Gabriel, with a motion of 
his pipe, to indicate vague and glittering generalities of 
courtship. 

“But how? Gabe, tell me all about it.” 

“Well,” said Gabriel, looking up at the roof, ‘‘wimmen 
is bashful ez a general thing, and thar’s about only one 
way ez a man can get at ’em, and that ez, by being kinder 
keerless and bold. Ye see, Olly, when I kem inter the 
house, I sorter jest chucked Sal under the chin — thet 
way, you know—and then went up and put my arm 
around the widder’s waist, and kissed her two or three 
times, you know, jest to be sociable and familiar like.” 

“And to think, Gabe, thet after all that she would n’t 
hev ye,” said Olly. 

“Not at any price,” said Gabriel positively. 

“The disgustin’ creature!” said Olly. “I’d jest like 
to ketch that Manty hangin’ round yer after that!” she 
continued savagely, with a vicious shake of her little fist. 
“And just to think, only to-day we give her her pick o’ 
them pups!” 

“Hush, Olly, ye must n’t do anythin’ o’ the sort,” said 
Gabriel hastily. “Ye must never let on to any one any- 
thing. It’s confidence, Olly, confidence, ez these sort o’ 
things allus is—atween you and me. Besides,” he went 
on reassuringly, “that’s nothin’, Lord, afore a man’s 
married he hez to go through this kind o’ thing a dozen 
times. It’s expected. There was a man as I once 
knowed,” continued Gabriel, with shameless mendacity, 
“ez went through it fifty times, and he was a better man 
nor me, and could shake a thousand dollars in the face of 
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any woman. Why, bless your eyes, Olly, some men jest 
likes it — it ’s excitement — like perspectin’.” 

“But what did you say, Gabe?” said Olly, returning 
with fresh curiosity to the central fact, and ignoring the 
pleasures of rejection as expounded by Gabriel. 

“Well, I just up, and sez this: ‘Susan Markle,’ sez I, 
‘the case is just this. Here’s Olly and me up there on 
the hill, and jess you\and Manty down there in the Gulch, 
and mountings wild and valleys deep two loving hearts do 
now divide, and there ’s no reason why it should n’t be one 
family and one house, and that family and that house 
mine. And it’s for you to say when.’ And then I 
kinder slung in a little more poetry, and sorter fooled 
around with that ring,” said Gabriel, showing a heavy 
plain gold ring on his powerful little finger, “and jest 
kissed her agin, and chucked Sally under the chin, and 
that’s all.” 

“And she would n’t hev ye, Gabe,” said Olly thought- 
fully, “after all that? Well, who wants her to? I 
don’t.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, Olly,” said Gabriel. 
“ But ye must n’t let on a word of it to her. She talks o’ 
coming up on the hill to build, and wants to buy that part 
of the old claim where I perspected last summer, so’s to 
be near us, and look arter you. And, Olly,” continued 
Gabriel gravely, “ef she comes round yer foolin’ around 
me ez she used to do, ye mustn’t mind that —it’s wo- 
men’s ways.” 

“Td like to catch her at it,” said Olly. 

Gabriel looked at Olly with a guilty satisfaction, and 
drew her toward him, “And now that it’s all over, 
Olly,” said he, “it’s all the better ez it is. You and 
me’ll get along together ez comfortable as we kin. I 
talked with some of the boys the other day about sendin’ 
for a schoolmarm from Marysville, and Mrs. Markle 
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thinks it’s a good idee. And you’ll go to school, Olly. 
I’ll run up to Marysville next week and get you some 
better clothes, and we’ll be just ez happy ez ever. And 
then some day, Olly, afore you know it—them things 
come always suddent —I’ll jest make a strike outer that 
ledge, and we’ll be rich. Thar’s money in that ledge, 
Olly, I’ve allus allowed that. And then we ’ll go— you 
and me—to San Francisco, and we’ll hev a big house, 
and I’ll jest invite a lot of little girls, the best they is in 
’Frisco, to play with you, and you’ll hev all the teachers 
you want, and women ez will be glad to look arter ye. 
And then mabye I might make it up with Mrs. Markle ” — 

“Never!” said Olly passionately. 

“Never it is!” said the artful Gabriel, with a glow of 
pleasure in his eyes, and a slight stirring of remorse in his 
breast. “But it’s time that small gals like you was abed.” 

Thus admonished, Olly retired behind the screen, taking 
the solitary candle, and leaving her brother smoking his 
pipe by the light of the slowly dying fire. But Olly did 
not go to sleep, and half an hour later, peering out of the 
screen, she saw her brother still sitting by the fire, his 
pipe extinguished, and his head resting on his hand. She 
went up to him so softly that she startled him, shaking a 
drop of water on the hand that she suddenly threw round 
his neck. 

“You ain’t worrying about that woman, Gabe?” 

“No,” said Gabriel, with a laugh. 

Olly looked down at her hand. Gabriel looked up at 
the roof. 

“There ’s a leak thar that’s got to be stopped to-mor- 
row. Go to bed, Olly, or you’ll take your death.” 


CHAPTER IV 


IN WHICH THE ARTFUL GABRIEL IS DISCOVERED 
`A 


NOTWITHSTANDING his assumed ease and a certain 
relief, which was real, Gabriel was far from being satisfied 
with the result of his visit to Mrs. Markle. Whatever 
may have actually occurred, not known to the reader ex- 
cept through Gabriel’s own disclosure to Olly, Gabriel’s 
manner hardly bore out the boldness and conclusiveness of 
his statement. For a day or two afterward he resented 
any allusion to the subject from Olly, but on the third day 
he held a conversation with one of the Eureka Bar miners, 
which seemed to bear some remote reference to his expe- 
rience. 

“Thar’s a good deal said lately in the papers,” began 
Gabriel cautiously, “in regard to breach 0’ promise trials. 
Lookin’ at it, by and large, thar don’t seem to be much 
show for a fellow ez hez been in enny ways kind to a gal, 
is thar?” 

The person addressed, whom rumor declared to have 
sought One Horse Gulch as a place of refuge from his wife, 
remarked with an oath that women were blank fools anyway, 
and that on general principles they were not to be trusted. 

“But thar must be a kind o’ gin’ral law on the sub- 
ject,” urged Gabriel. “Now what would be your opinion 
if you was on a jury onto a case like this? It happened 
to a friend o° mine in ’Frisco,” said Gabriel, with a 
marked parenthesis, “a man ez you don’t know. Thar 
was a woman — we ’ll say a widder — ez had been kinder 
hangin’ round him off and on for two or three year, and 
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he had n’t allowed anything to her about marryin’. One 
day he goes down thar to her house, kinder easy-like, jest 
to pass the time o’ day, and be sociable ” — 

“That’s bad,” interrupted the cynic. 

“Yes,” said Gabriel doubtingly, “p’r’aps it does look 
bad, but you see he didn’t mean anythin’.” 

“Well?” said the adviser. 

“Well! thet’s all,” said Gabriel. 

“All!” exclaimed his companion indignantly. 

“Yes, all. Now this woman kinder allows she ’ll bring 
a suit agin him to make him marry her.” 

“ My opinion is,” said the adviser bluntly, “my opinion 
is, that the man was a fool, and didn’t tell ye the truth 
nuther, and I’d give damages agin him, for being such a 
fool.” 

This opinion was so crushing to Gabriel that he turned 
hopelessly away. Nevertheless, in his present state of 
mind, he could not refrain from pushing his inquiries fur- 
ther, and in a general conversation which took place at 
Briggs’s store, in the afternoon, among a group of smokers, 
Gabriel artfully introduced the subject of courtship and 
marriage. 

“Thar’s different ways of getting at the feelin’s of a 
woman,” said the oracular Johnson, after a graphic state- 
ment of his own method of ensnaring the affections of a 
former sweetheart, “thar’s different ways jest as thar’s 
different men and women in the world. One man’s way 
won’t do with some wimmen. But thar’s one way ez is 
pretty sure to fetch ’em allers. That is, to play off indif- 
ferent — to never let on ye like ’em! To kinder look 
arter them in a gin’ral sort o’ way, pretty much as Gabe 
thar looks arter the sick! — but not to say anythin’ partic- 
ler. To make them understand that they ’ve got to do all 
the courtin’, ef thar’s enny to be done. What’s the mat- 
ter, Gabe, ye ain’t goin’ ?” 
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Gabriel, who had risen in great uneasiness, muttered 
something about “its being time to go home,” and then 
sat down again, looking at Johnson in fearful fascination. 

“That kind o’ thing is pretty sure to fetch almost enny 
woman,” continued Johnson, “and a man ez does it orter 
be looked arter. It orter be put down by law. It’s tam- 
perin’, don’t yer see, with the holiest affections. Sich a 
man orter be spotted wharever found.” 

“ But mebbe the man don’t mean anythin’ — mebbe it’s 
jest his way,” suggested Gabriel ruefully, looking around 
in the faces of the party; “‘mebbe he don’t take to wimmen 
and marriage nat’ral, and it ’s jest his way.” 

“Way be blowed!” said the irate Johnson scornfully. 
“Ketch him, indeed! It’s jest the artfulest kind o’ art- 
fulness. It’s jest begging on a full hand.” 

Gabriel rose slowly, and, resisting any further attempts 
to detain him, walked to the door, and, after a remark on 
the threatening nature of the weather, delivered in a man- 
ner calculated to impress his audience with his general 
indifference to the subject then under discussion, melted 
dejectedly away into the driving rain that had all day 
swept over One Horse Gulch, and converted its one long 
narrow street into a ditch of turbulent yellow water. 

“Thet Gabe seems to be out o’ sorts to-day,” said John- 
son. “I heerd Lawyer Maxwell asking arter him this 
morning; I reckon thar’s suthin’ up! Gabe ain’t a bad 
sort of chap. Hezn’t got enny too much sabe about him, 
but he’s mighty good at looking arter sick folks, and thet 
kind o’ man’s a power o’ use in this camp. Hope thar 
ain’t anything ez will interfere with his sphere o’ useful- 
ness,” 

“May be a woman scrape,” suggested Briggs. “He 
seemed sort o° bound up in what you was saying about 
women jest now. Thar is folks round yer,” said Briggs, 
dropping his voice and looking about him, “ez believes 
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that that yer Olly, which he lets on to be his sister, to be 
actooally his own child. No man would tote round a child 
like that, and jest bind himself up in her, and give up 
wimmen and whiskey, and keerds, and kempeny, ef it 
wasn’t his own. Thet ain’t like brothers in my part of 
the country.” 

“It’s a mighty queer story he tells, ennyways— all 
this yer stuff about Starvation Camp and escapin’,” sug- 
gested another. “I never did, somehow, take eny stock 
in that.” 

“Well, it’s his own lookout,” concluded Johnson. 
“It’s nothin’ to me. Ef I’ve been any service to him 
pintin’ out sick people, and kinder makin’ suggestions 
here and thar, how he should look arter them, he’s wel- 
come to it. I don’t go back on my record, if he hez got 
into trouble.” 

“And I’m sure,” said Briggs, “if I did allow him to 
come in here and look arter thet sick Mexican, it ain’t for 
me to be expected to look arter his moril character too.” 
But here the entrance of a customer put a stop to further 
criticism. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate subject of this discussion, 
by clinging close to the walls of houses, had avoided the 
keen blast that descended from the mountain, and had at 
last reached the little trail that led through the gulch to 
his cabin on the opposite hillside. Here Gabriel hesitated. 
To follow that trail would lead him past the boarding- 
house of Mrs. Markle. In the light of the baleful counsel 
he had just received, to place himself so soon again in the 
way of danger seemed to him to be only a provocation of 
fate. That the widow and Sal might swoop down upon 
him as he passed, and compel him to enter; that the spec- 
tacle of his passing without a visit might superinduce in- 
stant hysterics on the part of the widow, appeared to his 
terror-stricken fancy as almost a certainty. The only 
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other way home was by a circuitous road along the ridge of 
the hill, at least three miles farther. Gabriel did not 
hesitate long, but began promptly to ascend the hill. This 
was no easy task in the face of a strong gale and torrents 
of beating rain, but the overcoming of physical difficulties 
by the exercise of his all-conquering muscles, and the fact 
that he was doing something, relieved his mind of its 
absurd terrors. When he had reached the summit he 
noticed for the first time the full power of those subtle 
agencies that had been silently at work during the last 
week’s steady rain, A thin trickling mountain rill where 
he had two weeks before slaked his thirst during a ramble 
with Olly was now transformed into a roaring cataract; 
the brook that they had leaped across was now a swollen 
river. There were slowly widening pools in the valleys, 
darkly glancing sheets of water on the distant plains, and 
a monotonous rush and gurgle always in the air. It was 
half an hour later, and two miles farther on his rough 
road, that he came in view of the narrow precipitous gorge 
through which the Wingdam stage passed on its way from 
Marysville. As he approached nearer he could see that 
the little mountain stream which ran beside the stage road 
had already slightly encroached upon the road-bed, and 
that here and there the stage road itself was lost in drifts 
of standing water. 

“Tt will be pretty rough drivin’ up that cañon,” said 
Gabriel to himself as he thought of the incoming Wingdam 
stage, now nearly due; “mighty onpleasant and risky with 
narvous leaders, but thar’s worse things than that in this 
yer world,” he meditated, as his mind reverted again to 
Mrs. Markle, “and ef I could change places with Yuba 
Bill, and get on that box and Olly inside —I’d do it!” 

But just then the reservoir of the Wingdam ditch came 
in view on the hill beside him, and with it a revelation 
that in a twinkling displaced Mrs. Markle, and seemed 
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almost to change the man’s entire nature! What was it? 
Apparently nothing to the eye of the ordinary traveler. 
The dam was full, and through a cut-off the overplus water 
was escaping with a roar. Nothing more? Yes—to an 
experienced eye the escaping water was not abating the 
quantity in the dam. Was that all? No! Halfway 
down the rudely constructed adobe bank of the dam, the 
water was slowly oozing and trickling through a slowly- 
widening crevice, over the rocks above the gorge and stage 
road below! The wall of the dam was giving way! To 
tear off coat and all impeding garments, to leap from rock 
to rock, and boulder to boulder, hanging on by slippery 
chimisal and the decayed roots of trees; to reach at the 
risk of life and limb the cafion below, and then to run at 
the highest speed to warn the incoming stage of the danger 
before it should enter the narrow gorge, was only the 
resolve and action of a brave man. But to do this without 
the smallest waste of strength that ought to be preserved, 
to do this with the greatest economy of force, to do this 
with the agility and skill of a mountaineer, and the re- 
served power of a giant; to do this with a will so simple, 
direct, and unhesitating, that the action appeared to have 
been planned and rehearsed days before, instead of being 
the resolution of the instant, —this belonged to Gabriel 
Conroy! And to have seen him settle into a long swing- 
ing trot, and to have observed his calm, grave, earnest, but 
unexcited face, and quiet, steadfast eye, you would have 
believed him some healthy giant simply exercising him- 
self. 

He had not gone half a mile before his quick ear caught 
a dull sound and roar of advancing water. Yet even then 
he only slightly increased his steady stride, as if he had 
been quickened and followed by his trainer rather than by 
approaching Death. At the same moment there was a 
quick rattle and clatter in the road ahead —a halt, and 
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turning back, for Gabriel’s warning shout had run before 
him like a bullet. But it was too late. The roaring 
water behind him struck him and bore him down, and the 
next instant swept the coach and horses a confused, strug- 
gling, black mass, against the rocky walls of the cafion. 
And then it was that the immense’ reserved strength of 
Gabriel came into play. Set upon by the almost irresisti- 
ble volume of water, he did not waste his power in useless 
opposition, but allowed himself to be swept hither and 
thither until he touched a branch of chimisal that depended 
from the cafion side. Seizing it with one sudden and 
mighty effort, he raised himself above the sweep and suc- 
tion of the boiling flood. The coach was gone; where it 
had stood a few black figures struggled, swirled, and cir- 
cled. One of them was a woman. In an instant Gabriel 
plunged into the yellow water. A few strokes brought 
him to her side; in another moment he had encircled her 
waist with his powerful arm and lifted her head above the 
surface, when he was seized by two despairing arms from 
the other side. Gabriel did not shake them off. “Take 
hold of me lower down and I’ll help ye both,” he shouted, 
as he struck out with his only free arm for the chimisal. 
He reached it; drew himself up so that he could grasp it 
with his teeth, and then, hanging on by his jaw, raised 
his two clinging companions beside him, They had barely 
grasped it, when another ominous roar was heard below, 
and another wall of yellow water swept swiftly up the 
cañon. The chimisal began to yield to their weight. 
Gabriel dug his fingers into the soil about its roots, 
clutched the jagged edges of a rock beneath, and threw his 
arm about the woman, pressing her closely to the face of 
the wall. As the wave swept over them, there was a sud- 
den despairing cry, a splash, and the man was gone. Only 
Gabriel and the woman remained. They were safe, but 
for the moment only. Gabriel’s left hand grasping an 
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insecure projection was all that sustained their united 
weight. Gabriel, for the first time, looked down upon the 
woman. Then he said hesitatingly, — 

“Kin ye hold yourself a minit? ” 

ee? 

Even at that critical moment some occult quality of 
sweetness in her voice thrilled him. 

“Lock your hands together hard, and sling ’em over 
my neck.” 

She did so. Gabriel freed his right hand. He scarcely 
felt the weight thus suddenly thrown upon his shoulders, 
but cautiously groped for a projection on the rock above. 
He found it, raised himself by a supreme effort, until he 
secured a foothold in the hole left by the uprooted chimisal 
bush. Here he paused. 

“Kin ye hang on a minit longer?” 

“ Go on,” she said. 

Gabriel went on. He found another projection, and 
another, and gradually at last reached a ledge a foot wide, 
near the top of the cliff. Here he paused. It was the 
woman’s turn to speak. 

“Can you climb to the top?” she asked. 

“Yes —if you” — 

“Go on,” she said simply. 

Gabriel continued the ascent cautiously. In a few 
minutes he had reached the top. Here her hands suddenly 
relaxed their grasp; she would have slipped to the ground 
had not Gabriel caught her by the waist, lifted her in his 
arms, and borne her to a spot where a fallen pine-tree had 
carpeted and cushioned the damp ground with its withered 
tassels. Here he laid her down with that exquisite deli- 
cacy and tenderness of touch which was so habitual to him 
in his treatment of all helplessness as to be almost uncon- 
scious. But she thanked him, with such a graceful reve- 
lation of small white teeth, and such a singular look out 
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of her dark gray eyes, that he could not help looking at 
her again. She was a small light-haired woman, tastefully 
and neatly dressed, and of a type and class unknown to 
him. But for her smile, he would not have thought her 
pretty. But even with that smile on her face, she pres- 
ently paled and fainted. At the same moment Gabriel 
heard the sound of voices, and, looking up, saw two of the 
passengers, who had. evidently escaped by climbing the 
cliff, coming towards them. And then—TI know not how 
to tell it— but a sudden and awe-inspiring sense of his 
ambiguous and peculiar situation took possession of him. 
What would they think of it? Would they believe his 
statement? A sickening recollection of the late conversa- 
tion at Briggs’s returned to him; the indignant faces of 
the gaunt Sal and the plump Mrs. Markle were before him; 
even the questioning eyes of little Olly seemed to pierce 
his inmost soul, and, alas! this hero, the victorious giant, 
turned and fled. 


CHAPTER V 
SIMPLICITY VERSUS SAGACITY 


WHEN Gabriel reached his home it was after dark, and 
Olly was anxiously waiting to receive him. 

“You ’re wet all through, you awful Gabe, and covered 
with mud into the bargain. Go and change your clothes, 
or you’ll get your death, as sure as you’re a born sinner!” 

The tone and manner in which this was uttered was 
something unusual with Olly, but Gabriel was too glad to 
escape further questioning to criticise or rebuke it. But 
when he had reappeared from behind the screen with dry 
clothes, he was surprised to observe by the light of the 
newly-lit candle that Olly herself had undergone since 
morning a decided change in her external appearance. 
Not to speak alone of an unusual cleanliness of face and 
hands, and a certain attempt at confining her yellow curls 
with a vivid pink ribbon, there was an unwonted neatness 
in her attire, and some essay at adornment in a faded 
thread-lace collar which she had found among her mother’s 
“things” in the family bag, and a purple neck-ribbon. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the delighted Gabriel, “that 
somebody else hez been dressin’ up and makin’ a toylit, 
sence I’ve been away. Hev you been in the ditches agin, 
Olly?” 

“No,” said Olly, with some dignity of manner, as she 
busied herself in setting the table for supper. 

“But I reckon I never seen ye look so peart afore, 
Olly; who’s been here?” he added, with a sudden alarm. 

“Nobody,” said Olly; “I reckon some folks kin get 
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along and look decent without the help of other folks, 
leastways of Susan Markle.” 

At this barbed arrow Gabriel winced slightly. 

“See yer, Olly,” said Gabriel, ve must n’t talk thet 
way about thet woman. You’re only a chile—and ef yer 
brother did let on to ye, in confidence, certing things ez 
a brother may say to his sister, ye oughtn’t say anythin’ 
about it.” ‘ 

“Say anythin’! ” echoed Olly scornfully ; “do you think 
I’d ever let on to thet woman ennything? Ketch me!” 

Gabriel looked up at his sister in awful admiration, and 
felt at the depths of his conscience-stricken and self-depre- 
catory nature that he didn’t deserve so brave a little de- 
fender. For a moment he resolved to tell her the truth, 
but a fear of Olly’s scorn and a desire to bask in the sun- 
shine of her active sympathy withheld him. 

“ Besides,” he added to himself, in a single flash of self- 
satisfaction, “this yer thing may be the makin’ o’ thet 
gal yet. Look at thet collar, Gabriel! look at thet hair, 
Gabriel! all your truth-tellin’ never fetched outer thet 
purty child what thet one yarn did.” 

Nevertheless, as Gabriel sat down to his supper he was 
still haunted by the ominous advice and counsel he had 
heard that day. When Olly had finished her meal, he 
noticed that she had forborne, evidently at great personal 
sacrifice, to sop the frying-pan with her bread. He turned 
to her gravely, — 

“Ef you wus ever asked, Olly, ef I had been sweet 
upon Mrs. Markle, wot would ye say?” 

“Say?” said Olly savagely. ‘‘I’d say that if there ever 
was a woman ez had run arter a man with less call to do 
it —it was Mrs. Markle — that same old disgustin’ Susan 
Markle. Thet’s wot I’d say, and I’d say it—to her 
face! Gabe, see here!” 

“Well?” said the delighted Gabriel. 
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“Ef that schoolma’am comes up here, do you jest make 
up to her!” 

“Olly!” ejaculated the alarmed Gabriel. 

“You jest go for her! You jest do for her what you 
did for that Susan Markle. And jest you do it, if you 
can, Gabe — when Mrs. Markle ’s around — or afore little 
Manty — she ’ll go and tell her mother — she tells her 
everything. I’ve heerd, Gabe, that some o’ them school- 
ma’ams is nice.” 

In his desire to please Olly, Gabriel would have imparted 
to her the story of his adventure in the cafion, but a vague 
fear that Olly might demand from him an instant offer of 
his hand and heart to the woman he had saved, checked 
the disclosure. And the next moment there was a rap at 
the door of the cabin. 

“T forgot to say, Gabe, that Lawyer Maxwell was here 
to-day to see ye,” said Olly, “and I bet you thet’s him. 
If he wants you to nuss anybody, Gabe, don’t ye do it! 
You got enough to do to look arter me!” 

Gabriel rose with a perplexed face and opened the door. 
A tall dark man, with a beard heavily streaked with gray, 
entered. There was something in his manner and dress, 
although both conformed to local prejudices and customs, 
that denoted a type of man a little above the average social 
condition of One Horse Gulch. Unlike Gabriel’s previous 
evening visitor, he did not glance around him, but fixed 
a pair of keen, half-humorous, half-interrogating gray eyes 
upon his host’s face, and kept them there. The habitual 
expression of his features was serious, except for a certain 
half-nervous twitching at the left corner of his mouth, 
which continued usually until he stopped and passed his 
hand softly across it. The impression always left on the 
spectator was, that he had wiped away a smile, as some 
people do a tear. 

“I don’t think I ever before met you, Gabriel,” he 
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said, advancing and offering his hand. “My name is 
Maxwell. I think you’ve heard of me. I have come for 
a little talk on a matter of business.” 

The blank dismay of Gabriel’s face did not escape him, 
nor the gesture with which he motioned to Olly to retire. 

“It’s quite evident,” he said to himself, “that the child 
knows nothing of this, or is unprepared. I have taken 
him by surprise.” 

“Tf I mistake not, Gabriel,” said Maxwell, aloud, 
“your little — er—girl—is as much concerned in this 
matter as yourself. Why not let her remain?” 

“No, no,” said Gabriel, now feeling perfectly convinced 
in the depths of his conscience-stricken soul that Maxwell 
was here as the legal adviser of the indignant Mrs. Markle. 
“No! Olly, run out and get some chips in the wood- 
house agin to-morrow morning’s fire. Run!” 

Olly ran. Maxwell cast a look after the child, wiped 
his mouth, and leaning his elbow on the table, fixed his 
eyes on Gabriel. 

“T have called to-night, Gabriel, to see if we can arrange 
a certain matter without trouble, and even —as I am em- 
ployed against you— with as little talk as possible. To 
be frank, I am intrusted with the papers in a legal proceed- 
ing against you. Now, see here! is it necessary for me to 
say what these proceedings are? Is it even necessary for 
me to give the name of my client?” 

Gabriel dropped his eyes, but even then the frank hon- 
esty of his nature spoke for him. He raised his head and 
said simply, — 

KNO 

Lawyer Maxwell was for a moment staggered, but only 
for a moment. 

“Good,” he said thoughtfully; “you are frank. Let 
me ask you now if, to avoid legal proceedings, publicity, 
and scandal, — and allow me to add, the almost absolute 
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certainty of losing in any suit that might be brought 
against you, — would you þe willing to abandon this house 
and claim at once, allowing it to go for damages in the 
past? If you would, I think I could accept it for such. 
I think I could promise that even this question of a closer 
relationship would not come up. Briefly, she might keep 
her name, and you might keep yours, and you would 
remain to each other as strangers. What do you say?” 

Gabriel rose quickly and took the lawyer’s hands with 
a tremulous grasp. 

“You’re a kind man, Mr. Maxwell,” he said, shaking 
the lawyer’s hand vigorously; “a good man. It’s a bad 
business, and you’ve made the best of it. Ef you’d been 
my own lawyer instead o’ hers, you could n’t hev treated 
me better. I’ll leave here at once. I’ve been thinking 
o’ doing it ever since this yer thing troubled me; but I’ll 
go to-morrow. Ye can hev the house, and all it contains, 
If I had anything else in a way of a fee to offer ye, I’d do 
it. She kin hev the house and all that they is of it. And 
then nothing will be said?” 

“Not a word,” said Maxwell, examining Gabriel curi- 
ously. 

“No talk —nothin’ in the newspapers?” continued 
Gabriel. 

“Your conduct toward her and your attitude in this 
whole affair will be kept a profound secret, unless you 
happen to betray it yourself; and that is my one reason 
for advising you to leave here.” 

“T 711 do it — to-morrow,” said Gabriel, rubbing his hands. 
“ Would n’t you like to have me sign some bit o’ paper?” 

“No, no,” said the lawyer, wiping his mouth with his 
hand, and looking at Gabriel as if he belonged to some 
entirely new species. “Let me advise you, as a friend, to 
sign no paper that might be brought against you hereafter. 
Your simple abandonment of the claim and house is suffi- 
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cient for our purposes. I will make out no papers in the 
case until Thursday; by that time I expect to find no one 
to serve them on. You understand?” 

Gabriel nodded, and wrung the lawyer’s hand warmly. 

Maxwell walked toward the door, still keeping his glance 
fixed on Gabriel’s clear, honest eyes.’ On the threshold 
he paused, and leaning against it, wiped his mouth with © 
a slow gesture, and said: — 

“From all I can hear, Gabriel, you are a simple, honest 
fellow, and I frankly confess to you, but for the admission 
you have made to me, I would have thought you incapable 
of attempting to wrong a woman. I should have supposed 
it some mistake. I am not a judge of the motives of 
men; I am too old a lawyer, and too familiar with things 
of this kind to be surprised at men’s motives, or even to 
judge their rights or wrongs by my own. But now that 
we understand each other, would you mind telling me 
what was your motive for this peculiar and monstrous form 
of deception? Understand me; it will not alter my opin- 
ion of you, which is, that you are not a bad man. But I 
am curious to know how you could deliberately set about 
to wrong this woman; what was the motive?” 

Gabriel’s face flushed deeply. Then he lifted his eyes 
and pointed to the screen. The lawyer followed the direc- 
tion of his finger, and saw Olly standing in the doorway. 

Lawyer Maxwell smiled. “It is the sex, anyway,” he 
said to himself; “perhaps a little younger than I supposed; 
of course, his own child.” He nodded again, smiled at 
Olly, and with the consciousness of a professional triumph, 
blent with a certain moral satisfaction that did not always 
necessarily accompany his professional success, he passed 
out into the night. 

Gabriel avoided conversation with Olly until late in the 
evening. When she had taken her acustomed seat at his 
feet before the fire, she came directly to the point. 
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“What did he want, Gabe?” 

“Nothing partickler,” said Gabriel, with an affectation 
of supreme indifference. “I was thinking, Olly, that I’d 
tell you a story. It’s a long time since I told one.” 

It had been Gabriel’s habit to improve these precious 
moments by relating the news of the camp, or the current 
topics of the day, artfully imparted as pure fiction; but 
since his preoccupation with Mrs. Markle, he had lately 
omitted it. 

Olly nodded her head, and Gabriel went on, — 

“Once upon a time they lived a man ez hed lived and 
would live— for thet was wot was so sing’ler about him 
—all alone, ’cept for a little sister ez this man hed, wot 
he loved very dearly. They was no one ez this man would 
ever let ring in, so to speak, between him and this little 
sister, and the heaps o’ private confidence, and the private 
talks about this and thet, thet this yer man hed with this 
little sister, was wonderful to behold.” 

“ Was it a real man — a pure man?” queried Olly. 

“The man was a real man, but the little sister, I oughter 
say, was a kind o’ fairy, you know, Olly, ez hed a heap 
o’ power to do good to this yer man, unbeknownst to him 
and afore his face. They lived in a sorter paliss in the 
woods, this yer man and his sister. And one day this yer 
man hed a heap o’ troubil come upon him that was sich 
ez would make him leave this beautiful paliss, and he 
did n’t know how to let on to his little sister about it; and 
so he up, and he sez to her, sez he, ‘ Gloriana’ — thet was 
her name — ‘ Gloriana,’ sez he, ‘ we must quit this beauti- 
ful paliss and wander into furrin parts, and the reason why 
is a secret ez I can’t tell ye.’ And this yer little sister 
jest ups and sez, ‘ Wot’s agreeable to you, brother, is 
agreeable to me, for we is everything to each other the 
wide world over, and variety is the spice o’ life, and I’ll 
pack my traps to-morrow.’ And she did. For why, 
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Oly? Why, don’t ye see, this yer little sister was a 
fairy, and knowed it all without bein’ told. And they 
went away to furrin parts and strange places, war they 
built a more beautiful paliss than „the other was, and 
they lived thar peaceful like and happy all the days o’ 
their life.” i 

“And thar wasn’t any old witch of a Mrs. Markle to 
bother them. When are ye goin’, Gabe?” asked the 
practical Olly. 

“T thought to-morrow,” said Gabriel, helplessly aban- 
doning all allegory, and looking at his sister in respectful 
awe; “thet ez, I reckoned, Olly, to get to Casey’s in time 
to take the arternoon stage up to Marysville.” 

“Well,” said Olly, “then I’m goin’ to bed now.” 

“Olly,” said Gabriel reproachfully, as he watched the 
little figure disappear behind the canvas, “‘ye didn’t kiss 
me fur good-night.” 

Olly came back. 

“You ole Gabe — you!” she said patronizingly, as she 
ran her fingers through his tangled curls, and stooped to 
bestow a kiss on his forehead from an apparently immeas- 
urable moral and intellectual height — “ You old big Gabe, 
what would you do without me, I’d like to know?” 

The next morning Gabriel was somewhat surprised at 
observing Olly, immediately after the morning meal, pro- 
ceed gravely to array herself in the few more respectable 
garments that belonged to her wardrobe. Over a white 
muslin frock, yellow and scant with age, she had tied a 
scarf of glaring cheap pink ribbon, and over this again she 
had secured, by the aid of an enormous tortoise-shell 
brooch, a large black and white check shawl of her mo- 
ther’s, that even repeated folding could not reduce in size. 
She then tied over her yellow curls a large straw hat 
trimmed with white and yellow daisies and pale-green 
ribbon, and completed her toilet by unfurling over her 
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shoulder a small yellow parasol. Gabriel, who had been 
watching these preparations in great concern, at last ven- 
tured to address the bizarre but pretty little figure before 
him. 

“War you goin’, Olly?” 

“Down the gulch to say good-by to the Reed gals. 
*T ain’t the square thing to vamose the ranch without let- 
tin’ on to folks.” 

“Ye ain’t goin’ near Mrs. Markle’s, are ye?” queried 
Gabriel, in deprecatory alarm. 

Olly turned a scornful flash of her clear blue eye upon 
her brother, and said curtly, — 

“Ketch me!” 

There was something so appalling in her quickness, such 
a sudden revelation of quaint determination in the lines of 
her mouth and eyebrows, that Gabriel could say no more. 
Without a word he watched the yellow sunshade and flap- 
ping straw hat with its streaming ribbons slowly disappear 
down the winding descent of the hill. And then a sudden 
and grotesque sense of dependence upon the child — an 
appreciation of some reserved quality in her nature hith- 
erto unsuspected by him — something that separated them 
now, and in the years to come would slowly widen the rift 
between them — came upon him with such a desolating 
sense of loneliness that it seemed unendurable. He did 
not dare to reénter or look back upon the cabin, but pushed 
on vaguely toward his claim on the hillside. On his way 
thither he had to pass a solitary redwood tree that he had 
often noticed, whose enormous bulk belittled the rest of 
the forest; yet, also, by reason of its very isolation had 
acquired a certain lonely pathos that was far beyond the 
suggestion of its heroic size. It seemed so imbecile, so 
gratuitously large, so unproductive of the good that might 
be expected of its bulk, so unlike the smart spruces and 
pert young firs and larches that stood beside it, that 
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Gabriel instantly accepted it as a symbol of himself, and 
could not help wondering if there were not some other 
locality where everything else might be on its own plane 
of existence. 3 

“If I war to go thar,” said Gabriel to himself, “I won- 
der if I might not suit better than I do yer, and be of 
some sarvice to thet child.” He pushed his way through 
the underbrush, and stood upon the ledge that he had first 
claimed on his arrival at One Horse Gulch. It was 
dreary — it was unpromising —a vast stony field high up 
in air, covered with scattered boulders of dark iron-gray 
rock. Gabriel smiled bitterly. ‘Any other man but me 
could n’t hev bin sich a fool as to preémpt sich a claim fur 
gold. P’raps it’s all for the best that I’m short of it 
now,” said Gabriel, as he turned away, and descended the 
hill to his later claim in the gulch, which yielded him that 
pittance known in the mining dialect as “grub.” 

It was nearly three o’clock before he returned to the 
cabin with the few tools that he had gathered. When he 
did so, he found Olly awaiting him, with a slight flush of 
excitement on her cheek, but no visible evidences of any 
late employment to be seen in the cabin. 

“ Ye don’t seem to have been doin’ much packin’, Olly,” 
said Gabriel — “ tho’ thar ain’t, so to speak, much to pack 
up. » 

“Thar ain’t no use in packin’, Gabe,” replied Olly, look- 
ing directly into the giant’s bashful eyes. 

“No use?” echoed Gabriel. 

“No sort 0’ use,” said Olly decidedly. “We ain’t goin’, 
Gabe, and that ’s the end on’t. I’ve been over to see Law- 
yer Maxwell, and I’ve made it all right! ” 

Gabriel dropped speechless into a chair, and gazed, open 
mouthed, at his sister. 

“I’ve made it all right, Gabe,” continued Olly coolly; 
“you ll see, I jest went over thar this morning, and hed 
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a little talk with the lawyer, and gin him a piece o’ my 
mind about Mrs. Markle—and jest settled the whole 
thing.” 

“Good Lord! Olly, what did you say?” 

“Say?” echoed Olly. “I jest up and told him every- 
thin? I knew about thet woman, and I never told you, 
Gabe, the half of it. I jest sed ez how she’d been run- 
nin’ round arter you ever sence she first set eyes on you, 
when you was nussin’? her husband wot died. How you 
never ez much ez looked at her ontil I set you up to it! 
How she used to come round yer, and sit and sit and look 
at you, Gabe, and kinder do this et ye over her shoulder.” 
(Here Olly achieved an admirable imitation of certain arch 
glances of Mrs. Markle that would have driven that esti- 
mable lady frantic with rage, and even at this moment 
caused the bashful blood of Gabriel to fly into his very 
eyes.) “And how she used to let on all sorts of excuses 
to get you over thar, and how you refoosed! And wot 
a deceitful, old, mean, disgustin’ critter she was enny- 
way!” and here Olly paused for want of breath. 

“And wot did he say?” said the equally breathless Ga- 
briel. 

“ Nothin’ at first! Then he laughed and laughed, and 
laughed till I thought he’d bust! And then—let me 
see,” reflected the conscientious Olly, “he said thar was 
some ‘absurd blunder and mistake’ — that’s jest what he 
called thet Mrs. Markle, Gabe — those was his very 
words! And then he set up another yell o’ laughin’, and 
somehow, Gabe, I got to laughin’, and she got to laughin’ 
too!” 

And Olly laughed at the recollection. 

“Who’s she?” asked Gabriel, with a most lugubrious 
face. 

“O Gabe! you think everybody’s Mrs. Markle,” said 
Olly swiftly. “She was a lady ez was with thet Lawyer 
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Maxwell, ez heerd it all. Why, Lord! she seemed to 
take ez much interest in it as the lawyer. P’r’aps,” said 
Olly, with a slight degree of conscious pride as raconteur, 
“p’r’aps it was the way I told it. I was thet mad, Gabe, 
and sassy!” 

“ And what did he say?” continued Gabriel, still rue- 
fully, for to him, as to most simple, serious natures devoid 
of any sense of humor} all this inconsequent hilarity looked 
suspicious. 

“Why, he was fur puttin’ right over here ‘ to explain,’ 
ez he called it, but the lady stopped him, and sed some- 
thin’ low I didn’t get to hear. Oh, she must be a par- 
tickler friend o’ his, Gabe — for he did everythin’ thet she 
said. And she said I was to go back and say thet we 
need n’t hurry ourselves to git away at all. And thet’s 
the end of it, Gabe.” 

“ But didn’t he say anythin’ more, Olly?” said Gabriel 
anxiously. 

“No. He begin to ask me some questions about old 
times and Starvation Camp, and I’d made up my mind to 
disremember all them things, ez I told you, Gabe, fur I’m 
jest sick of being called a cannon-ball, so I jest disremem- 
bered everything ez fast ez he asked it, until he sez, sez he 
to this lady, ‘She evidently knows nothin’ o° the whole 
thing.’ But the lady had been tryin’ to stop his askin’ 
questions, and he ’d been kinder signin’ to me not to answer 
too. Oh, she’s cute, Gabe; I could see thet ez soon ez I 
set down.” 

“ What did she look like, Olly?” said Gabriel, with an 
affectation of carelessness, but still by no means yet entirely 
relieved in his mind. 

“Oh, she didn’t look like Mrs. Markle, Gabe, or any o’ 
thet kind. A kinder short woman, with white teeth, and 
a small waist, and good clo’es. I did n’t sort o’ take to her 
much, Gabe, though she was very kind to me, I don’t 
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know ez I could say ezackly what she did look like 31 
reckon thar ain’t anybody about yer looks like she. Saints 
and goodness! Gabe, that’s her now; thar she is!” 

Something darkened the doorway. Gabriel, looking up, 
beheld the woman he had saved in the cañon. It was 
Madame Devarges! 


> 


BOOK II `’ 
THE LEAD 


CHAPTER I 


AN OLD PIONEER OF ’49 


A THICK fog, dense, impenetrable, bluish-gray and raw, 
marked the advent of the gentle summer of 1854 on the 
California coast. The brief immature spring was scarcely 
yet over; there were flowers still to be seen on the outlying 
hills around San Francisco, and the wild oats were yet green 
on the Contra Costa mountains. But the wild oats were 
hidden under a dim India-inky veil, and the wild flowers 
accepted the joyless embraces of the fog with a staring 
waxen rigidity. In short, the weather was so uncomforta- 
ble that the average Californian was more than ever inclined 
to impress the stranger aggressively with the fact that fogs 
were healthy, and that it was the “finest climate on the 
earth.” 

Perhaps no one was better calculated or more accustomed 
to impress the stranger with this belief than Mr. Peter 
Dumphy, banker and capitalist. His outspoken faith in 
the present and future of California was unbounded. His 
sincere conviction that no country or climate was ever 
before so signally favored, his intoleration of any criticism 
or belief to the contrary, made him a representative man, 
So positive and unmistakable was his habitual expression 
on these subjects that it was impossible to remain long in 
his presence without becoming impressed with the idea 
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that any other condition of society, climate, or civilization 
than that which obtained in California was a mistake. 
Strangers were brought early to imbibe from this fountain ; 
timid and weak Californians, in danger of a relapse, had 
their faith renewed and their eyesight restored by bathing 
in this pool that Mr. Dumphy kept always replenished. 
Unconsciously, people at last got to echoing Mr. Dum- 
phy’s views as their own, and much of the large praise 
that appeared in newspapers, public speeches, and corre- 
spondence, was first voiced by Dumphy. It must not be 
supposed that Mr. Dumphy’s positiveness of statement and 
peremptory manner were at all injurious to his social repu- 
tation. Owing to that suspicion with which most frontier 
communities regard polite concession and suavity of method, 
Mr. Dumphy’s brusque frankness was always accepted as 
genuine. ‘You always know what Pete Dumphy means,” 
was the average criticism. ‘‘ He ain’t goin’ to lie to please 
any man.” To a conceit that was so outspoken as to be 
courageous, to an ignorance that was so freely and shame- 
lessly expressed as to make hesitating and cautious wisdom 
appear weak and unmanly beside it, Mr. Dumphy added 
the rare quality of perfect unconscientiousness unmixed 
with any adulterating virtue. It was with such rare com- 
bative qualities as these that Mr. Dumphy sat that morn- 
ing in his private office and generally opposed the fog 
without, or rather its influence upon his patrons and society 
at large. The face he offered to it was a strong one, al- 
though superficially smooth, for since the reader had the 
honor of his acquaintance, he had shaved off his beard, as 
a probably unnecessary indication of character. It was 
still early, but he had already dispatched much business 
with that prompt decision which made even an occasional 
blunder seem heroic. He was signing a letter that one of 
his clerks had brought him, when he said briskly, without 
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“Send Mr. Ramirez in.” 

Mr. Ramirez, who had already called for three succes- 
sive days without obtaining an audience of Dumphy, en- 
tered the private room with an excited sense of having 
been wronged, which, however, instantly disappeared, as 
far as external manifestation was concerned, on his contact 
with the hard-headed, aggressive, and prompt Dumphy. 

“How do?” said Dumphy, without looking up from his 
desk. Mr. Ramirez uttered some objection to the weather, 
and then took a seat uneasily near Dumphy. “Go on,” 
said Dumphy, “I can listen.” 

“Tt is I who came to listen,” said Mr. Ramirez, with 
great suavity. “It is of the news I would hear.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dumphy, signing his name rapidly to 
several documents, “ Yes, Yes, Yrs.” He finished them, 
turned rapidly upon Ramirez, and said “Yes!” again, in 
such a positive manner as to utterly shipwreck that gentle- 
man’s self-control. “Ramirez!” said Dumphy abruptly, 
“how much have you got in that thing?” 

Mr. Ramirez, still floating on a sea of conjecture, could 
only say, “Eh! Ah! It is what?” 

“How deep are you? How much would you lose?” 

Mr. Ramirez endeavored to fix his eyes upon Dumphy’s. 
“How — much — would I lose?—if how? If what?” 

“ What — money — have — you — got — in — it?” said 
Mr. Dumphy, emphasizing each word sharply with the 
blunt end of his pen on the desk. 

“No money! I have much interest in the success of 
Madame Devarges!” 

“Then you’re not ‘in’ much! That’s lucky for you. 
Read that letter. Show him in!” 

The last remark was in reply to a mumbled interroga- 
tory of the clerk, who had just entered. Perhaps it was 
lucky for Mr. Ramirez that Mr. Dumphy’s absorption with 
his new visitor prevented his observation of his previous 
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visitor’s face. As he read the letter, Ramirez’s face first 
turned to an ashen-gray hue, then to a livid purple, then 
he smacked his dry lips thrice, and said “Cardmba!” then 
with burning eyes he turned towards Dumphy. 

“You have read this?” he asked, shaking the letter 
toward Dumphy. 

“One moment,” interrupted Dumphy, finishing the con- 
versation with his latest visitor, and following him to the 
door. “Yes,” he continued, returning to his desk and 
facing Ramirez. “Yes!” Mr. Ramirez could only shake 
the letter and smile in a ghastly way at Dumphy. “Yes,” 
said Dumphy, reaching forward and coolly taking the letter 
out of Ramirez’s hand. “Yes. Seems she is going to get 
married,” he continued, consulting the letter. ‘Going to 
marry the brother, the man in possession. That puts you 
all right; any way the cat jumps; and it lets you out.” 

With the air of having finished the interview, Mr. 
Dumphy quietly returned the letter, followed by Ramirez’s 
glaring eyes, to a pigeon-hole in his desk, and tapped his 
desk with his penholder. 

“And you — you?” gasped Ramirez hoarsely, — 
yor!” 

“Oh, Z didn’t go into it a dollar. Yet it was a good 
investment. She could have made out a strong case. 
You had possession of the deed or will, hadn’t you? 
There was no evidence of the existence of the other wo- 
man,” continued Mr. Dumphy, in his usually loud voice, 
overlooking the cautionary gestures of Mr. Ramirez with 
perfect indifference. “Hello! How do?” he added to 
another visitor. “I was sending you a note.” 

Mr. Ramirez rose. His long finger-nails were buried 
in the yellow flesh of his palms. His face was quite 
bloodless, and his lips were dry. 

“What’s your hurry?” said Dumphy, looking up. 
“Come in again; there’s another matter I want you to 
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look into, Ramirez! We’ve got some money out on a 
claim that ought to have one or two essential papers to 
make it right. I dare say they ’re lying round somewhere 
where you can find ’em. Draw on me for the expense.” 

Mr. Dumphy did not say this slyly, nor with any dark 
significance, but with perfect frankness. Virtually it said 
—“You’re a scamp, so am I; whether or not this other 
man who overhears us is one likewise, it matters not.” 
He took his seat again, turned to the latest comer, and 
became oblivious of his previous companion. 

Luckily for Mr. Ramirez, when he reached the street 
he had recovered the control of his features, if not his 
natural color. At least the fog, which seemed to lend a 
bluish-gray shade to all complexions, allowed his own livid 
cheek to pass unnoticed. He walked quickly, and it 
appeared almost unconsciously, towards the water, for it 
was not until he reached the steamboat wharf that he knew 
where he was. He seemed to have taken one step from 
Mr. Dumphy’s office to the pier. There was nothing 
between these two objects in his consciousness. The in- 
terval was utterly annihilated. The steamboat did not 
leave for Sacramento until eight that evening, and it was 
only ten o’clock now. He had been conscious of this as 
he walked, but he could not have resisted this one move- 
ment, even if a futile one, towards the object of his re- 
vengeful frenzy. Ten hours to wait—ten hours to be 
passive, inactive — to be doing nothing! How could he 
pass the time? He could sharpen his knife. He could 
buy anew one. He could purchase a better pistol. He 
remembered passing a gunsmith’s shop with a display of 
glittering weapons in its window. He retraced his steps, 
and entered the shop, spending some moments in turning 
over the gunsmith’s various wares. specially was he 
fascinated by a long broad-bladed bowie-knife. 

“My own make,” said the tradesman, with professional 
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pride, passing a broad, leathery thumb along the keen edge 
of the blade. ‘“It’ll split a half-dollar. See!” 

He threw a half-dollar on the counter, and with a 
quick, straight, down-darting stab pierced it in halves. 
Mr. Ramirez was pleased, and professed a desire to make 
the experiment himself. But the point slipped, sending 
the half-dollar across the shop and cutting a long splinter- 
ing furrow in the counter. 

“Yer narves ain’t steady. And ye try too hard,” said 
the man coolly. ‘“Thet’s the way it’s apt to be with you 
gents. Ye jest work yourself up into a fever ’bout a little 
thing like thet, ez if everything depended on it. Don’t 
make sich a big thing of it. Take it easy like this,” and 
with a quick, firm, workmanlike stroke the tradesman 
repeated the act successfully. 

Mr. Ramirez bought the knife. As the man wrapped 
it up in paper, he remarked with philosophic kindness, — 

“I would n’t try to do it agin this mornin’, It’s early 
in the day, and I’ve noticed thet gents ez hez been runnin’ 
free all night ain’t apt to do theirselves justice next morn- 
in’. Take it quietly alone by yourself, this arternoon; 
don’t think you’re goin’ to do anythin’ big, and you’ll 
fetch it, sure!” 

When Mr. Ramirez was in the street again he looked at 
his watch. Eleven o’clock! Only one hour gone. He 
buttoned his coat tightly over the knife in his breast 
pocket, and started on again feverishly. Twelve o’clock 
found him rambling over the sand hills near the Mission 
Dolores. In one of the by-streets he came upon a woman 
looking so like the one that filled all his thoughts that he 
turned to look at her again with a glance so full of malev- 
olence that she turned from him in terror. This circum- 
stance, his agitation, and the continual dryness of his lips 
sent him into a saloon, where he drank freely, without, 
however, increasing or abating his excitement. When he 
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returned to the crowded streets again he walked quickly, 
imagining that his manner was noticed by others, in such 
intervals as he snatched from the contemplation of a single 
intention. There were several ways of doing it. One 
was to tax her with her deceit and then kill her in the 
tempest of his indignation. Another and a more favorable 
thought was to surprise her and her new accomplice — for 
Mr. Ramirez, after the manner of most jealous reasoners, 
never gave her credit for any higher motive than that she 
had shown to him — and kill them both. Another and a 
later idea was to spend the strength of his murderous pas- 
sion upon the man, and then to enjoy her discomfiture, 
the failure of her plans, and perhaps her appeals for for- 
giveness. But it would still be two days before he could 
teach them. Perhaps they were already married. Per- 
haps they would be gone! In all this wild, passionate, 
and tumultuous contemplation of an effect, there never 
had been for a single moment in his mind the least doubt 
of the adequacy of the cause. That he was a dupe, — 
a hopeless, helpless dupe, — was sufficient. Since he had 
read the letter, his self-consciousness had centred upon a 
single thought, expressed to him in a single native word, 
“Bobo.” It was continually before his eyes. He spelled 
it on the signs in the street. It kept up a dull monoto- 
nous echo in his ears. ‘‘ Bobo.” Ah! she should see! 

It was past noon, and the fog had deepened. Afar from 
the bay came the sounds of bells and whistles. If the 
steamer should not go? If she should be delayed, as 
often happened, for several hours? He would go down to 
the wharf and inquire. In the meantime, let the devil 
seize the fog! Might the Holy St. Bartholomew damn 
forever the cowardly dog of a captain and the coyote crew 
who would refuse to go! He came sharply enough down 
Commercial Street, and then, when opposite the Arcade 
Saloon, with the instinct that leads desperate men into 
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desperate places, he entered and glared vindictively around 
him. The immense room, bright with lights and glitter- 
ing with gilding and mirrors, seemed quiet and grave in 
contrast with the busy thoroughfare without. It was still 
too early for the usual habitués of the place; only a few 
of the long gambling tables were occupied. There was 
only a single monte bank “open,” and to this Ramirez 
bent his steps with the peculiar predilections of his race. 
It so chanced that Mr. Jack Hamlin was temporarily in 
charge of the interests of this bank, and was dealing in a 
listless, perfunctory manner. It may be parenthetically 
remarked that his own game was faro. His present posi- 
tion was one of pure friendliness to the absent dealer, who 
was taking his dinner above stairs. Ramirez flung a piece 
of gold on the table and lost. Again he attempted fortune 
andtlost. He lost the third time. Then his pent-up feel- 
ings found vent in the characteristic “Carámba!”?” Mr. 
Jack Hamlin looked up. It was not the oath, it was not 
the expression of ill-humor, both of which were common 
enough in Mr. Hamlin’s experience, but a certain distin- 
guishing quality in the voice which awoke Jack’s pecu- 
liarly retentive memory. He looked up, and, to borrow 
his own dialect, at once “spotted” the owner of the voice. 
He made no outward sign of his recognition, but quietly 
pursued the game. In the next deal Mr. Ramirez won! 
Mr. Hamlin quietly extended his croupe and raked down 
Mr. Ramirez’s money with the losers’. 

As Mr. Hamlin doubtless had fully expected, Mr. 
Ramirez rose with a passionate scream of rage. Whereat 
Mr. Hamlin coolly pushed back Mr. Ramirez’s stake and 
winnings without looking up. Leaving it upon the table, 
Ramirez leaped to the gambler’s side. 

“You would insult me, so! You would ch — ee — at, 
eh? You would take my money, so!” he said hoarsely, 
gesticulating passionately with one hand, while with the 
other he grasped as wildly in his breast. 
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Mr. Jack Hamlin turned a pair of dark eyes on the 
speaker, and said quietly, “Sit down, Johnny!” 

With the pent-up passion of the last few hours boiling 
in his blood, with the murderous intent of the morning 
still darkling in his mind, with the passionate sense of a 
new insult stinging him to madness,’ Mr. Ramirez should 
have struck the gambler to the earth. Possibly that was 
his intention as he érossed to his side; possibly that was 
his conviction as he heard himself — Ae — Victor Ramirez! 
whose presence in two days should strike terror to two 
hearts in One Horse Gulch! — addressed as Johnny! But 
he looked into the eyes of Mr. Hamlin and hesitated. 
What he saw there I cannot say. They were handsome 
eyes, clear and well opened, and had been considered by 
several members of a fond and confiding sex as peculiarly 
arch and tender. But, it must be confessed, Mr. Ramirez 
returned to his seat without doing anything. 

“Ye don’t know that man,” said Mr. Hamlin to the 
two players nearest him, in a tone of the deepest confi- 
dence, which was, however, singularly enough, to be heard 
distinctly by every one at the table, including Ramirez. 
“You don’t know him, but Ido! He’s a desprit charac- 
ter,” continued Mr. Hamlin, glancing at him and quietly 
shuffling the cards, “a very desprit character! Make your 
game, gentlemen! Keeps a cattle ranch in Sonoma, and 
a private graveyard whar he buries his own dead. They 
call him the ‘ Yaller Hawk of Sonoma.’ He’s outer sorts 
jest now; probably jest killed some one up thar, and 
smells blood.” Mr. Ramirez smiled a ghastly smile, and 
affected to examine the game minutely and critically as 
Mr. Hamlin paused to rake in the gold. ‘“ He’s artful — 
is Johnny!” continued Mr. Hamlin, in the interval of 
shuffling, “artful and sly! Partikerly when he’s after 
blood! See him sittin’ thar and smilin’, He doesn’t 
want to interrupt the game. He knows, gentlemen, thet 
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in five minutes from now Jim will be back here and I’ll 
be free. Thet’s what he’s waitin’ for! Thet’s what’s 
the matter with the ‘ Yaller Slaughterer of Sonoma!’ Got 
his knife ready in his breast, too. Done up in brown 
paper to keep it clean. He’s mighty pertikler ’bout his 
weppins is Johnny. Hez a knife for every new man.” 
Ramirez rose with an attempt at jocularity, and pocketed 
his gains. Mr. Hamlin affected not to notice him until 
he was about to leave the table. ‘“‘He’s goin’ to wait for 
me outside,” he exclaimed. “In five minutes, Johnny,” 
he called to Ramirez’s retreating figure. “If you can’t 
wait, I’ll expect to see you at the Marysville Hotel next 
week, Room No. 95, the next room, Johnny, the next 
room!” 

The Mr. Ramirez who reached the busy thoroughfare 
again was so different from the Mr. Ramirez who twenty 
minutes before had entered the Arcade that his identity 
might have easily been doubted. He did not even breathe 
in the same way; his cheek, although haggard, had re- 
sumed its color; his eyes, which hitherto had been fixed 
and contemplative, had returned to their usual restless 
vivacity. With the exception that at first he walked 
quickly on leaving the saloon, and once or twice hurriedly 
turned to see if anybody were following him, his manner 
was totally changed. And this without effusion of blood, 
or the indulgence of an insatiable desire for revenge! As 
I prefer to deal with Mr. Ramirez without affecting to 
know any more of that gentleman than he did himself, 
I am unable to explain any more clearly than he did to 
himself the reason for this change in his manner, or the 
utter subjection of his murderous passion. When it is 
remembered that for several hours he had had unlimited 
indulgence, without opposition, in his own instincts, but 
that for the last twenty minutes he had some reason to 
doubt their omnipotence, perhaps some explanation may 
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be adduced. I only know that by half-past six Mr. 
Ramirez had settled in his mind that physical punishment 
of his enemies was not the most efficacious means of 
revenge, and that at half-past seven he had concluded not 
to take the Sacramento boat. And yet for the previous 
six hours I have reason to believe that Mr. Ramirez was 
as sincere a murderer as ever suffered the penalty of his 
act, or to whom circumstances had not offered a Mr. Ham- 
lin to act upon a constitutional cowardice. 

Mr. Ramirez proceeded leisurely down Montgomery 
Street until he came to Pacific Street. At the corner of 
the strcet his way was for a moment stopped by a rattling 
team and wagon that dashed off through the fog in the 
direction of the wharf. Mr. Ramirez recognized the ex- 
press and mail for the Sacramento boat. But Mr. Ramirez 
did not know that the express contained a letter which ran 
as follows: — 


Dear MADAM, — Yours of the 10th received, and con- 
tents noted. Am willing to make our services contingent 
upon your success. We believe your present course will 
be quite as satisfactory as the plan you first proposed. 
Would advise you not to give a personal interview to Mr. 
Ramirez, but refer him to Mr. Gabriel Conroy. Mr. 
Ramirez’s manner is such as to lead us to suppose that he 
might offer violence, unless withheld by the presence of a 
third party. Yours respectfully, 

PETER Dumpuy: 


CHAPTER II 
A CLOUD OF WITNESSES 


Tue street into which Ramirez plunged at first sight 
appeared almost impassable, and but for a certain regularity 
in the parallels of irregular, oddly-built houses, its original 
intention as a thoroughfare might have been open to grave 
doubt. It was dirty, it was muddy, it was ill-lighted; it 
was rocky and precipitous in some places, and sandy and 
monotonous in others. The grade had been changed two 
or three times, and each time apparently for the worse, 
but always with a noble disregard for the dwellings, which 
were invariably treated as an accident in the original de- 
sign, or as obstacles to be overcome at any hazard. The 
near result of this large intent was to isolate some houses 
completely, to render others utterly inaccessible except by 
sealing ladders, and to produce the general impression that 
they were begun at the top and built down. The remoter 
effect was to place the locality under a social ban, and 
work a kind of outlawry among the inhabitants. Several 
of the houses were originally occupied by the Spanish 
native Californians, who, with the conservative instincts of 
their race, still clung to their casas after the Americans 
had flown to pastures new and less rocky and inaccessible 
beyond. Their vacant places were again filled by other 
native Californians, through that social law which draws 
the members of an inferior and politically degraded race 
into gregarious solitude and isolation, and the locality be- 
came known as the Spanish Quarter. That they lived in 
houses utterly inconsistent with their habits and tastes, 
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that they affected a locality utterly foreign to their inclina- 
tions or customs, was not the least pathetic and grotesque 
element to a contemplative observer. 

Before, or rather beneath one of these structures, Mr. 
Ramirez stopped, and began the ascent of a long flight of 
wooden steps, that at last brought him to the foundations 
of the dwelling. Another equally long exterior staircase 
brought him at last tothe veranda or gallery of the second 
story, the first being partly hidden by an embankment. 
Here Mr. Ramirez discovered another flight of narrower 
steps leading down to a platform before the front door. 
It was open. In the hall-way two or three dark-faced 
men were lounging, smoking cigaritos, and enjoying, in 
spite of the fog, the apparently unseasonable négligé of 
shirt sleeves and no collars. At the open front windows 
of the parlor two or three women were sitting, clad in the 
lightest and whitest of flounced muslin skirts, with heavy 
shawls over their heads and shoulders, as if summer had 
stopped at their waists, like an equator. 

The house was feebly lighted, or rather the gloom of 
yellowish-browned walls and dark furniture, from which 
all lustre and polish had been smoked, made it seem 
darker. Nearly every room and all the piazzas were dim 
with the yellow haze of burning cigaritos. There were 
light brown stains on the shirt sleeves of the men, there 
were yellowish streaks on the otherwise spotless skirts of 
the women; every masculine and feminine forefinger and 
thumb was steeped to its first joint with yellow. The 
fumes of burnt paper and tobacco permeated the whole 
house like some religious incense, through which occasion- 
ally struggled an inspiration of red peppers and garlic. 

Two or three of the loungers addressed Ramirez in terms 
of grave recognition. One of the women — the stoutest — 
appeared at the doorway, holding her shawl tightly over 
her shoulders with one hand, as if to conceal a dangerous 
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déshabillé above the waist, and playfully shaking a black 
fan at the young man with the other hand, applied to him 
the various epithets of “ Ingrate,” “Traitor,” and “Judas,” 
with great vivacity and volubility. Then she faced him 
coquettishly. 

“And after so long, whence now, thou little black- 
guard?” 

“It is of business, my heart and soul,” exclaimed Ra- 
mirez, with hasty and somewhat perfunctory gallantry. 
“Who is above?” 

“Those who testify.” 

“ And Don Pedro?” 

“He is there, and the Señor Perkins.” 

“Good. I will go on after a little,” he nodded apolo- 
getically, as he hastily ascended the staircase. On the 
first landing above he paused, turned doubtfully toward 
the nearest door, and knocked hesitatingly. There was 
no response. Ramirez knocked again more sharply and 
decidedly. This resulted in a quick rattling of the lock, 
the sudden opening of the door, and the abrupt appearance 
of a man in ragged alpaca coat and frayed trousers. He 
stared fiercely at Ramirez, said in English, “ What in h—! 
next door!” and as abruptly slammed the door in Rami- 
rez’s face. Ramirez entered hastily the room indicated by 
the savage stranger, and was at once greeted by a dense 
cloud of smoke and the sound of welcoming voices. 

Around a long table covered with quaint-looking legal 
papers, maps, and parchments, a half-dozen men were 
seated. The greater number were past the middle age, 
dark-featured and grizzle-haired, and one, whose wrinkled 
face was the color and texture of redwood bark, was bowed 
with decrepitude. 

“He had one hundred and two years day before yester- 
day. He is the principal witness to Micheltorrena’s signa- 
ture in the Castro claim,” exclaimed Don Pedro, 
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“Ts he able to remember?” asked Ramirez. 

“Who knows?” said Don Pedro, shrugging his shoul- 
der. “He will swear; it is enough!” 

“What animal have we in the next room?” asked Ra- 
mirez. “Is it wolf or bear?” 

“The Sefior Perkins,” said Don Pedr: 

“Why is he?” 

“ He translates.” 

Here Ramirez related, with some vehemence, how he 
mistook the room, and the stranger’s brusque salutation. 
The company listened attentively and even respectfully. 
An American audience would have laughed. The present 
company did not alter their serious demeanor; a breach of 
politeness to a stranger was a matter of grave importance 
even to these doubtful characters. Don Pedro explained, — 

“ Ah, so it is believed that God has visited him here.” 
He tapped his forehead. “He is not of their country 
fashion at all. He has punctuality, he has secrecy, he has 
the habitude. When strikes the clock three he is here; 
when it strikes nine he is gone. Six hours to work in 
that room! Ah, heavens! The quantity of work — it is 
astounding! Folios! Volumes! Good! it isdone. Pune- 
tually at nine of the night he takes up a paper left on his 
desk by his padrone, in which is enwrapped ten dollars — 
the golden eagle, and he departs for that day. They tell 
to me that five dollars is gone at the gambling table, but 
no more! then five dollars for subsistence — always the 
same. Always! Always! He is a scholar — so profound, 
so admirable! He has the Spanish, the French, perfect. 
He is worth his weight in gold to the lawyers — you un- 
derstand — but they cannot use him. To them he says — 
‘ I translate, lies or what not! Who knows? I care not 
— but no more.’ He is wonderful!” 

The allusion to the gaming-table revived Victor’s recol- 
lection, and his intention in his present visit. 
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“Thou hast told me, Don Pedro,” he said, lowering his 
voice in confidence, “how much is fashioned the testimony 
of the witnesses in regard of the old land grants by the 
governors and alcaldes. Good. Is it so?” 

Don Pedro glanced around the room. ‘Of those that 
are here to-night five will swear as they are prepared by me 
— you comprehend — and there is a governor, a military 
secretary, an alcalde, a comandante, and saints perserve 
us! an archbishop! They are respectable caballeros; but 
they have been robbed, you comprehend, by the Ameri- 
canos. What matters? They have been taught a lesson. 
They will get the best price for their memory. Eh? 
They will sell it where it pays best. Believe me, Victor; 
it is so.” 

“Good,” said Victor. ‘Listen; if there was a man — 
a brigand, a devil—an American!— who had extorted 
from Pico a grant — you comprehend — a grant, formal, 
and regular, and recorded — accepted of the Land Commis- 
sion—and some one, eh?—even myself, should say to 
you it is all wrong, my friend, my brother — ah!” 

“From Pico?” asked Don Pedro, 

“ Si, from Pico, in ’47,” responded Victor, — “a grant.” 

Don Pedro rose, opened a secretary in the corner, and 
took out some badly-printed, yellowish blanks, with a seal 
in the right-hand lower corner. 

“Custom House paper from Monterey,” explained Don 
Pedro, “blank with Governor Pico’s signature and rubric. 
Comprehendest thou, Victor, my friend? A second grant 
is simple enough!” 

Victor’s eyes sparkled. 

“ But two for the same land, my brother?” 

Don Pedro shrugged his shoulders, and rolled a fresh 
cigarito. 

“There are two for nearly every grant of his late Excel- 
lency. Art thou certain, my brave friend, there are not 
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three to this of which thou speakest? If there be but one 
—Holy Mother! it is nothing. Surely the land has no 
value. Where is this modest property? How many 
leagues square? Come, we will retire in this room, and 
thou mayest talk undisturbed. There is excellent aguar- 
diente too, my Victor, come,” and Don Pedro rose, con- 
ducted Victor into a smaller apartment, and closed the 
door. 

Nearly an hour elapsed. During that interval the 
sound of Victor’s voice, raised in passionate recital, might 
have been heard by the occupants of the larger room, but 
that they were completely involved in their own smoky 
atmosphere, and were perhaps politely oblivious of the 
stranger’s business. They chatted, compared notes, and 
examined legal documents with the excited and pleased 
curiosity of men to whom business and the present impor- 
tance of its results was a novelty. At a few minutes be- 
fore nine Don Pedro reappeared with Victor. I grieve to 
say that either from the reaction of the intense excitement 
of the morning, from the active sympathy of his friend, or 
from the equally soothing anodyne of aguardiente, he was 
somewhat incoherent, interjectional, and effusive. The 
effect of excessive stimulation on passionate natures like 
Victor’s is to render them either maudlin or affectionate. 
Mr. Ramirez was both. He demanded with tears in his 
eyes to be led to the ladies. He would seek in the com- 
pany of Manuela, the stout female before introduced to the 
reader, that sympathy which an injured, deceived, and 
confiding nature like his own so deeply craved. 

On the staircase he ran against a stranger, precise, dig- 
nified, accurately clothed and fitted — the “Señor Perkins ” 
just released from his slavery, a very different person from 
the one accidentally disclosed to him an hour before, on 
his probable way to the gaming table, and his habitual 
enjoyment on the evening of the day. In his maudlin 
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condition, Victor would fain have exchanged views with 
him in regard to the general deceitfulness of the fair, and 
the misfortunes that attend a sincere passion, but Don 
Pedro hurried him below into the parlor, and out of the 
reach of the serenely contemptuous observation of the 
Sefior Perkins’s eye. Once in the parlor, and in the pres- 
ence of the coquettish Manuela, who was still closely 
shawled, as if yet uncertain and doubtful in regard to the 
propriety of her garments above the waist, Victor, after a 
few vague remarks upon the general inability of the sex to 
understand a nature so profoundly deep and so wildly pas- 
sionate as his own, eventually succumbed in a large black 
haircloth arm-chair, and became helplessly and hopelessly 
comatose. 

“We must find a bed here for him to-night,” said the 
sympathizing but practical Manuela; “he is not fit, poor 
imbecile, to be sent to his hotel. Mother of God! what 
is this?” 

In lifting him out of the chair into which he had sub- 
sided with a fatal tendency to slide to the floor, unless 
held by main force, something had fallen from his breast 
pocket, and Manuela had picked it up. It was the bowie- 
knife he had purchased that morning. 

“Ah!” said Manuela, “desperate little brigand; he has 
been among the Americanos! Look, my uncle!” 

Don Pedro took the weapon quietly from the brown 
hands of Manuela and examined it coolly. 

“Tt is new, my niece,” he responded, with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘The gloss is still upon its blade. 
We will take him to bed.” 


> 


CHAPTER III: 
THE CHARMING MRS. SEPULVIDA 


Ir there was a spot on earth of which the usual dead 
monotony of the Californian seasons seemed a perfectly 
consistent and natural expression, that spot was the ancient 
and time-honored pueblo and mission of the blessed St. 
Anthony. The changeless, cloudless, expressionless skies 
of summer seemed to symbolize that aristocratic conserva- 
tism which repelled all innovation, and was its distinguish- 
ing mark. ‘The stranger who rode into the pueblo in his 
own conveyance — for the instincts of San Antonio refused 
to sanction the introduction of a stagecoach or diligence 
that might bring into the town irresponsible and vagabond 
travelers — read in the faces of the idle, lounging peons 
the fact that the great rancheros who occupied the outlying 
grants had refused to sell their lands, long before he en- 
tered the one short walled street and open plaza, and found 
that he was in a town where there was no hotel or tavern, 
and that he was dependent entirely upon the hospitality of 
some courteous resident for a meal or a night’s lodging. 

As he drew rein in the courtyard of the first large adobe 
dwelling, and received the grave welcome of a strange but 
kindly face, he saw around him everywhere the past un- 
changed, The sun shone as brightly and fiercely on the 
long red tiles of the low roofs, that looked as if they had 
been thatched with longitudinal slips of cinnamon, even as 
it had shone for the last hundred years; the gaunt wolf- 
like dogs ran out and barked at him as their fathers and 
mothers had barked at the preceding stranger of twenty 
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years before. There were the few wild half-broken mus- 
tangs tethered by strong riatas before the veranda of the 
long low fonda, with the sunlight glittering on their silver 
trappings; there were the broad, blank expanses of white- 
washed adobe walls, as barren and guiltless of record as 
the uneventful days, as monotonous and expressionless as 
the staring sky above; there were the white, dome-shaped 
towers of the mission rising above the green of olives and 
pear-trees, twisted, gnarled, and knotted with the rheuma- 
tism of age; there was the unchanged strip of narrow white 
beach, and beyond, the sea, — vast, illimitable, and always 
the same. The steamers that crept slowly up the darken- 
ing coast line were something remote, unreal, and phantas- 
mal; since the Philippine galleon had left its bleached and 
broken ribs in the sand in 1640, no vessel had, in the 
memory of man, dropped anchor in the open roadstead 
below the curving Point of Pines and the white walls 
and dismounted bronze cannon of the presidio, that looked 
blankly and hopelessly seaward. 

For all this, the pueblo of San Antonio was the cynosure 
of the covetous American eye. Its vast leagues of fertile 
soil, its countless herds of cattle, the semi-tropical luxuri- 
ance of its vegetation, the salubrity of its climate, and the 
existence of miraculous mineral springs, were at once a 
temptation and an exasperation to greedy speculators of 
San Francisco. Happily for San Antonio, its square leagues 
were held by only a few of the wealthiest native gentry. 
The ranchos of the “Bear,” of the “Holy Fisherman,” of 
the “Blessed Trinity,” comprised all of the outlying lands, 
and their titles were patented and secured to their native 
owners in the earlier days of the American occupation, 
while their comparative remoteness from the populous 
centres had protected them from the advances of foreign 
cupidity. But one American had ever entered upon the 
possession and enjoyment of this Californian Arcadia, and 
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that was the widow of Don José Sepulvida. Eighteen 
months ago the excellent Sepulvida had died at the age of 
eighty-four, and left his charming young American wife 
the sole mistress of his vast estate. Attractive, of a plea- 
sant, social temperament, that the Dofia Maria should 
eventually bestow her hand and the estate upon some losel 
Americano, who would bring ruin in the hollow disguise 
of “improvements” td the established and conservative life 
of San Antonio, was an event to be expected, feared, and, 
if possible, estopped by fasting and prayer. 

When the Doña Maria returned from a month’s visit to 
San Francisco after her year’s widowhood, alone, and to 
all appearances as yet unattached, it is said that a Te 
Deum was sung at the mission church. The possible 
defection of the widow became still more important to San 
Antonio when it was remembered that the largest estate 
in the valley, the “Rancho of the Holy Trinity,” was held 
by another member of this deceitful sex—the alleged 
natural half-breed daughter of a deceased governor — but 
happily preserved from the possible fate of the widow by 
religious preoccupation and the habits of a recluse. That 
the irony of Providence should leave the fate and future 
of San Antonio so largely dependent upon the results of 
levity, and the caprice of a susceptible sex, gave a sombre 
tinge to the gossip of the little pueblo, — if the grave, deco- 
rous discussion of señores and señoras could deserve that 
name. Nevertheless it was believed by the more devout 
that a miraculous interposition would eventually save San 
Antonio from the Americanos and destruction, and it was 
alleged that the patron saint, himself accomplished in the 
art of resisting a peculiar form of temptation, would not 
scruple to oppose personally any undue weakness of vanity 
or the flesh in helpless widowhood. Yet even the most 
devout and trustful believers, as they slyly slipped aside 
veil or manta, to peep furtively at the Doña Maria enter- 
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ing chapel, in the heathenish abominations of a Pari- 
sian dress and bonnet, and a face rosy with self-conscious- 
ness and innocent satisfaction, felt their hearts sink within 
them, and turned their eyes in mute supplication to the 
gaunt, austere patron saint pictured on the chancel wall 
above them, who, clutching a skull and crucifix as if for 
support, seemed to glare upon the pretty stranger with 
some trepidation and a possible doubt of his being able to 
resist the newer temptation. 

As far as was consistent with Spanish courtesy, the 
Dofia Maria was subject to a certain mild espionage. It 
was even hinted by some of the more conservative that a 
duenna was absolutely essential to the proper decorum of 
a lady representing such large social interests as the widow 
Sepulvida, although certain husbands, who had already 
suffered from the imperfect protection of this safeguard, 
offered some objection. But the pretty widow, when this 
proposition was gravely offered by her ghostly confessor, 
only shook her head and laughed. “A husband is the 
best duenna, Father Felipe,” she said archly, and the 
conversation ended. 

Perhaps it was as well that the gossips of San Antonio 
did not know how imminent was their danger, or how 
closely imperiled were the vast social interests of the 
pueblo on the 3d day of June, 1854. 

It was a bright, clear morning, — so clear that the dis- 
tant peaks of the San Bruno mountains seemed to have 
encroached upon the San Antonio valley over night; so 
clear that the horizon line of the vast Pacific seemed to 
take in half the globe beyond. It was a morning, cold, 
hard, and material as granite, yet with a certain mica 
sparkle in its quality, —a morning full of practical animal 
life, in which bodily exercise was absolutely essential to 
its perfect understanding and enjoyment. It was scarcely 
to be wondered that the Doña Maria Sepulvida, who was 
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returning from a visit to her steward and major-domo, 
attended by a single vaquero, should have thrown the reins 
forward on the neck of her yellow mare, Tita, and dashed 
at a wild gallop down the white strip of beach that curved 
from the garden wall of the mission to the Point of Pines, 
a league beyond. Concho, the verierable vaquero, after 
vainly endeavoring to keep pace with his mistress’s fiery 
steed, and still more*apricious fancy, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and subsided into a trot, and was soon lost among 
the shifting sand dunes. Completely carried away by the 
exhilarating air and intoxication of the exercise, the Doña 
Maria — with her brown hair shaken loose from the con- 
finement of her little velvet hat, the whole of a pretty 
foot, and at times, I fear, part of a symmetrical ankle 
visible below the flying folds of her gray riding-skirt, 
flecked here and there with the racing spume of those 
Homeric seas —at last reached the Point of Pines, which 
defined the limits of the peninsula. 

But when the gentle Mistress Sepulvida was within a 
hundred yards of the Point she expected to round, she saw 
with some chagrin that the tide was up, and that each dasn 
of the breaking seas sent a thin, reaching film of shining 
water up to the very roots of the pines. To her still fur- 
ther discomfiture, she saw also that a smart-looking cavalier 
had likewise reined in his horse on the other side of the 
Point, and was evidently watching her movements with 
great interest, and, as she feared, with some amusement. 
To go back would be to be followed by this stranger, and 
to meet the cynical but respectful observation of Concho; 
to go forward, at the worst, could only be a slight wetting, 
and a canter beyond the reach of observation of the 
stranger, who could not in decency turn back after her. 
All this Doña Maria saw with the swiftness of feminine 
intuition, and, without apparently any hesitation in her 
face of her intent, dashed into the surf below the Point. 
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Alas for feminine logic! Mistress Sepulvida’s reasoning 
was perfect, but her premises were wrong. Tita’s first 
dash was a brave one, and carried her half round the Point; 
the next was a simple flounder; the next struggle sunk her 
to her knees, the next to her haunches. She was in a 
quicksand ! 

“Let the horse go. Don’t struggle! Take the end of 
your riata. Throw yourself flat on the next wave, and let 
it take you out to sea!” 

Doña Maria mechanically loosed the coil of hair rope 
which hung over the pommel of her saddle. Then she 
looked around in the direction of the voice. But she saw 
only a riderless horse, moving slowly along the Point. 

“Quick! Now then!” The voice was seaward now; 
where, to her frightened fancy, some one appeared to be 
swimming. Dofia Maria hesitated no longer; with the 
recoil of the next wave, she threw herself forward and was 
carried floating a few yards, and dropped again on the 
treacherous sand. 

“Don’t move, but keep your grip on the riata!” 

The next wave would have carried her back, but she 
began to comprehend, and, assisted by the yielding sand, 
held her own and her breath until the under-tow sucked 
her a few yards seaward; the sand was firmer now; she 
floated a few yards farther, when her arm was seized; she 
was conscious of being impelled swiftly through the water, 
of being dragged out of the surge, of all her back hair 
coming down, that she had left her boots behind her in 
the quicksand, that her rescuer was a stranger, and a 
young man — and then she fainted. 

When she opened her brown eyes again she was lying 
on the dry sand beyond the Point, and the young man was 
on the beach below her, holding both the horses, — his own 
and Tita! 

“I took the opportunity of getting your horse out, 
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Relieved of your weight, and loosened by the tide, he got 
his foot over the riata, and Charley and I pulled him out. 
If I am not mistaken, this is Mrs. Sepulvida? ” 

Doña Maria assented in surprise. » 

“And I imagine this is your man coming to look for 
you.” He pointed to Concho, who was slowly making his 
way among the sand dunes toward the Point. “Let me 
assist you on your horse again. He need not know — 
nobody need know — the extent of your disaster.” 

Doña Maria, still bewildered, permitted herself to be 
assisted to her saddle again, despite the consequent terrible 
revelation of her shoeless feet. Then she became conscious 
that she had not thanked her deliverer, and proceeded to 
do so with such embarrassment that the stranger’s laughing 
interruption was a positive relief. 

“You would thank me better if you were to set off in 
a swinging gallop over those sun-baked, oven-like sand- 
hills, and so stave off a chill! For the rest, I am Mr. 
Poinsett, one of your late husband’s legal advisers, here on 
business that will most likely bring us together —I trust 
much more pleasantly to you than this. Good morning!” 

He had already mounted his horse, and was lifting his 
hat. Dofia Maria was not a very clever woman, but she 
was bright enough to see that his business brusquerie was 
either the concealment of a man shy of women, or the 
impertinence of one too familiar with them. In either case 
it was to be resented. 

How did she do it? Ah me! She took the most favor- 
able hypothesis. She pouted, I regret to say. Then she 
said, — 

“Tt was all your fault!” 

“How?” 

“Why, if you hadn’t stood there, looking at me and 
criticizing, I should n’t have tried to go round.” 

With this Parthian arrow she dashed off, leaving her 
rescuer halting between a bow and a smile. 


CHAPTER IV 
FATHER FELIPE 


Waen Arthur Poinsett, after an hour’s rapid riding 
over the scorching sand-hills, finally drew up at the door 
of the mission refectory, he had so far profited by his 
own advice to Dona Maria as to be quite dry, and to ex- 
hibit very little external trace of his late adventure. It is 
more remarkable perhaps that there was very little internal 
evidence either. No one who did not know the peculiar 
self-sufficiency of Poinsett’s individuality would be able to 
understand the singular mental and moral adjustment of a 
man keenly alive to all new and present impressions, and 
yet able to dismiss them entirely, without a sense of re- 
sponsibility or inconsistency. That Poinsett thought twice 
of the woman he had rescued — that he ever reflected again 
on the possibilities or natural logic of his act — during his 
ride, no one who thoroughly knew him would believe. 
When he first saw Mrs. Sepulvida at the Point of Pines, 
he was considering the possible evils or advantages of a 
change in the conservative element of San Antonio; when 
he left her, he returned to the subject again, and it fully 
occupied his thoughts until Father Felipe stood before him 
in the door of the refectory. I do not mean to say that 
he at all ignored a certain sense of self-gratulation in the 
act, but I wish to convey the idea that all other considera- 
tions were subordinate to this sense. And possibly also 
the feeling, unexpressed, however, by any look or manner, 
that if he was satisfied, everybody else ought to be. 

If Doña Maria had thought his general address a little 
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too irreverent, she would have been surprised at his greeting 
with Father Felipe. His whole manner was changed to 
one of courteous and even reverential consideration, of a 
boyish faith and trustfulness, of perfect confidence and self- 
forgetfulness, and moreover was perfectly sincere. She 
would have been more surprised to have noted that the 
object of Arthur’s earnestness was an old man, and that 
beyond a certain gentle and courteous manner and refined 
bearing, he was unpicturesque and odd-fashioned in dress, 
snuffy in the sleeves, and possessed and inhabited a pair 
of shoes so large, shapeless, and inconsistent with the 
usual requirements of that article as to be grotesque. 

It was evident that Arthur’s manner had previously pre- 
disposed the old man in his favor. He held out two soft 
brown hands to the young man, addressed him with a pleas- 
ant smile as “‘ My son,” and welcomed him to the mission. 

“ And why not this visit before?” asked Father Felipe, 
when they were seated upon the little veranda that over- 
looked the mission garden, before their chocolate and 
cigaritos. 

“T did not know I was coming until the day before yes- 
terday. It seems that some new grants of the old ex- 
governor’s have been discovered, and that a patent is to 
be applied for. My partners being busy, I was deputed 
to come here and look up the matter. To tell the truth, 
I was glad of an excuse to see our fair client, or, at least, 
be disappointed, as my partners have been, in obtaining a 
glimpse of the mysterious Doña Dolores.” 

“Ah, my dear Don Arturo,” said the padre, with a 
slightly deprecatory movement of his brown hands, “I fear 
you will be no more fortunate than others. It is a peni- 
tential week with the poor child, and at such times she 
refuses to see any one, even on business. Believe me, 
my dear boy, you, like the others— more than the others 
—permit your imagination to run away with your judg- 
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ment. Doña Dolores’s concealment of her face is not to 
heighten or tempt the masculine curiosity, but, alas ! — poor 
child —is only to hide the heathenish tattooings that de- 
face her cheek. You know she is a half-breed. Believe 
me, you are all wrong. It is foolish, perhaps — vanity — 
who knows? but she is a woman — what would you?” 
continued the sagacious padre, emphasizing the substantive 
with a slight shrug worthy of his patron saint. 

“But they say, for all that, she is very beautiful,” con- 
tinued Arthur, with that mischievousness which was his 
habitual method of entertaining the earnestness of others, 
and which he could not entirely forego, even with the 
padre. 

“So! so! Don Arturo — it is idle gossip!” said Father 
Felipe impatiently, — “a brown Indian girl with a cheek 
as tawny as the summer fields.” 

Arthur made a grimace that might have been either of 
assent or deprecation. 

“Well, I suppose this means that I am to look over the 
papers with you alone. Bueno! Have them out, and let 
us get over this business as soon as possible.” 

“Poco tiempo,” said Father Felipe, with a smile. 
Then more gravely, “But what is this? You do not seem 
to have that interest in your profession that one might 
expect of the rising young advocate, —the junior partner 
of the great firm you represent. Your heart is not in 
your work — eh?” 

Arthur laughed. 

“Why not? It is as good as any.” 

“But to right the oppressed? To do justice to the 
unjustly accused, eh? To redress wrongs—ah, my son! 
that is noble. That, Don Arturo—it is that has made 
you and your colleagues dear to me—dear to those who 
have been the helpless victims of your courts — your cor- 
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“Yes, yes,” interrupted Arthur hastily, shedding the 
Father’s praise with an habitual deft ease that was not so 
much the result of modesty as a certain conscious pride 
that resented any imperfect tribute., “ Yes, I suppose it 
pays as well, if not better, in the long run. ‘Honesty is 
the best policy,’ as our earliest philosophers say.” 

“Pardon?” queried the padre. 

Arthur, intensely amused, made a purposely severe and 
literal translation of Franklin’s famous apothegm, and then 
watched Father Felipe raise his eyes and hands to the ceil- 
ing in pious protest and mute consternation. 

“ And these are your American ethics?” he said at last. 

“They are, and in conjunction with manifest destiny, 
and the star of Empire, they have brought us here, and — 
have given me the honor of your acquaintance,” said 
Arthur in English. 

Father Felipe looked at his friend in hopeless bewilder- 
ment. Arthur instantly became respectful and Spanish. 
To change the subject and relieve the old man’s evident 
embarrassment, he at once plunged into a humorous descrip- 
tion of his adventure of the morning. The diversion was 
only partially successful. Father Felipe became at once 
interested, but did not laugh. When the young man had 
concluded he approached him, and laying his soft hand 
on Arthur’s curls, turned his face upward toward him with 
a parental gesture that was at once habitual and profes- 
sional, and said: — 

“Look at me here. I am an old man, Don Arturo. 
Pardon me if I think I have some advice to give you that 
may be worthy your hearing. Listen, then! You are one 
of those men capable of peculiarly affecting and being 
affected by women. So! Pardon,” he continued gently, 
as a slight flush rose into Arthur’s cheek, despite the smile 
that came as quickly to his face. “Is it not so? Be not 
ashamed, Don Arturo! It is not here,” he added, with a 
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poetical gesture toward the wall of the refectory, where 
hung the painted effigy of the blessed St. Anthony; “‘it is 
not here that I would undervalue or speak lightly of their 
influence. The widow is rich, eh?— handsome, eh? im- 
pulsive? You have no heart in the profession you have 
chosen. What then? You have some in the instincts — 
what shall I say—the accomplishments and graces you 
have not considered worthy of a practical end! You are 
a natural lover. Pardon! You have the four 8’s— 
‘Sano, solo, solicito, y secreto.’ Good! Take an old 
man’s advice, and make good use of them. Turn your 
weaknesses —eh? perhaps it is too strong a word! —the 
frivolities and vanities of your youth into a power for your 
old age! Eh?” 

Arthur smiled a superior smile. He was thinking of 
the horror with which the old man had received the axiom 
he had recently quoted. He threw himself back in his 
chair in an attitude of burlesque sentiment, and said, with 
simulated heroics: — 

“But what, O my Father! what if a devoted, exhaust- 
ing passion for somebody else already filled my heart? 
You would not advise me to be false to that? Perish the 
thought! ” 

Father Felipe did not smile. A peculiar expression 
passed over his broad, brown, smoothly shaven face, and 
the habitual look of childlike simplicity and deferential 
courtesy faded from it. He turned his small black eyes on 
Arthur, and said: — 

“Do you think you are capable of such a passion, my 
son? Have you had an attachment that was superior to 
novelty or self-interest ?” 

Arthur rose a little stiffly. 

“ As we are talking of one of my clients and one of your 
parishioners, are we not getting a little too serious, Fa- 
ther? At all events, save me from assuming a bashful 
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attitude toward the lady with whom I am to have a busi- 
ness interview to-morrow. And now about the papers, 
Father,” continued Arthur, recovering his former ease. 
“I suppose the invisible fair one has supplied you with all 
the necessary documents and the fullest material for a 
brief. Goon. I am all attention.” 

“You are wrong again, son,” said Father Felipe. “It 
is a matter in which she has shown even more than her 
usual disinclination to talk. I believe but for my interfer- 
ence, she would have even refused to press the claim. As 
it is, I imagine she wishes to make some compromise with 
the thief — pardon me!—the what do you say? eh? the 
preémptor! But I have nothing to do with it. All the 
papers, all the facts are in the possession of your friend 
Mrs. Sepulvida. You are to see her. Believe me, my 
friend, if you have been disappointed in not finding your 
Indian client you will have a charming substitute — and 
one of your own race and color—in the Doña Maria. 
Forget, if you can, what I have said — but you will not. 
Ah, Don Arturo! I know you better than yourself! 
Come. Let us walk in the garden. You have not seen 
the vines. I have a new variety of grape since you were 
here before.” 

“I find nothing better than the old mission grape, 
Father,” said Arthur, as they passed down the branching 
avenue of olives. 

“Ah! Yet the aborigines knew it not, and only valued 
it, when found wild, for the coloring matter contained in 
its skin. From this, with some mordant that still remains 
a secret with them, they made a dye to stain their bodies 
and heighten their copper hue. You are not listening, 
Don Arturo, yet it should interest you, for it is the color 
of your mysterious client, the Dofia Dolores.” 

Thus chatting, and pointing out the various objects that 
might interest Arthur, from the overflowing boughs of a 
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venerable fig-tree to the crack made in the adobe wall of 
the church by the last earthquake, Father Felipe, with 
characteristic courteous formality, led his young friend 
through the ancient garden of the Mission. By degrees, 
the former ease and mutual confidence of the two friends 
returned, and by the time that Father Felipe excused him- 
self for a few moments to attend to certain domestic ar- 
rangements on behalf of his new guest perfect sympathy 
had been restored. 

Left to himself, Arthur strolled back until opposite the 
open chancel door of the church. Here he paused, and, 
in obedience to a sudden impulse, entered. The old 
church was unchanged — like all things in San Antonio — 
since the last hundred years; perhaps there was little about 
it that Arthur had not seen at the other missions, There 
were the old rafters painted in barbaric splendor of red 
and brown stripes; there were the hideous, waxen, glass- 
eyed saints, leaning forward helplessly and rigidly from 
their niches; there was the Virgin Mary in a white dress 
and satin slippers, carrying the infant Saviour in the opu- 
lence of lace long-clothes; there was the Magdalen in the 
fashionable costume of a Spanish lady of the last century. 
There was the usual quantity of bad pictures; the portrait, 
full length, of the patron saint himself, so hideously and 
gratuitously old and ugly that his temptation by any self- 
respecting woman appeared more miraculous than his resist- 
ance; the usual martyrdoms in terrible realism; the usual 
“Last Judgments” in frightful accuracy of detail. 

But there was one picture under the nave which attracted 
Arthur’s listless eyes. It was a fanciful representation of 
Junipero Serra preaching to the heathen. I am afraid 
that it was not the figure of that most admirable and heroic 
missionary which drew Arthur’s gaze; I am quite certain 
that it was not the moral sentiment of the subject, but 
rather the slim, graceful, girlish, half-nude figure of one of 
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the Indian converts who knelt at Father Junipero Serra’s 
feet, in childlike but touching awe and contrition. There 
was such a depth of penitential supplication in the young 
girl’s eyes, —a penitence so pathetically inconsistent with 
the absolute virgin innocence and helplessness of the exqui- 
site little figure, that Arthur felt his heart beat quickly 
as he gazed. He turned quickly to the other picture — 
look where he would, ‘the eyes of the little acolyte seemed 
to follow and subdue him. 

I think I have already intimated that his was not a 
reverential nature. With a quick imagination and great 
poetic sensibility, nevertheless the evident intent of the 
picture, or even the sentiment of the place, did not touch 
his heart or brain. But he still half unconsciously dropped 
into a seat, and, leaning both arms over the screen before 
him, bowed his head against the oaken panel. A soft 
hand laid upon his shoulder suddenly aroused him. 

He looked up sharply and met the eyes of the padre 
looking down on him with a tenderness that both touched 
and exasperated him. 

“Pardon!” said Padre Felipe gently. “I have broken 
in upon your thoughts, child! ” 

A little more brusquely than was his habit with the 
padre, Arthur explained that he had been studying up 
a difficult case. 

“So!” said the padre softly, in response. ‘‘ With tears 
in your eyes, Don Arturo? Not so!” he added to him- 
self, as he drew the young man’s arm in his own and the 
two passed slowly out once more into the sunlight. 


CHAPTER V 
IN WHICH THE DONA MARIA MAKES AN IMPRESSION 


Tue Rancho of the Blessed Fisherman looked seaward 
as became its title. If the founder of the rancho had shown 
a religious taste in the selection of the site of the dwelling, 
his charming widow had certainly shown equal practical 
taste, and indeed a profitable availing of some advantages 
that the founder did not contemplate, in the adornment of 
the house. The low-walled square adobe dwelling had 
been relieved of much of its hard practical outline by sev- 
eral feminine additions and suggestions. The tiled roof 
had been carried over a very broad veranda, supported by 
vine-clad columns, and the lounging corridor had been, in 
defiance of all Spanish custom, transferred from the inside 
of the house to the outside. The interior courtyard no 
longer existed. The sombreness of the heavy Mexican 
architecture was relieved by bright French chintzes, deli- 
cate lace curtains, and fresh-colored hangings. The broad 
veranda was filled with the latest novelties of Chinese 
bamboo chairs and settees, and a striped Venetian awning 
shaded the glare of the seaward front. Nevertheless, Doña 
Maria, out of respect to the local opinion, which regarded 
these changes as ominous of, if not a symbolical putting off 
the weeds of widowhood, still clung to a few of the local 
traditions. It is true that a piano occupied one side of 
her drawing-room, but a harp stood in the corner. If a 
freshly-cut novel lay open on the piano, a breviary was 
conspicuous on the marble centre-table. If, on the man- 
tel, an elaborate French clock with bronze shepherdesses 
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trifled with Time, on the wall above it an iron crucifix 
spoke of Eternity. 

Mrs. Sepulvida was at home that morning expecting a 
guest. She was lying in a Manila hammock, swung be- 
tween two posts of the veranda, with her face partially 
hidden by the netting, and the toe of a little shoe just 
peeping beyond. Not that Doña Maria expected to receive 
her guest thus; on the contrary, she had given orders to 
her servants that the moment a stranger caballero appeared 
on the road she was to be apprised of the fact. For I 
grieve to say that, far from taking Arthur’s advice, the 
details of the adventure at the Point of Pines had been 
imparted by her own lips to most of her female friends, 
and even to the domestics of her household. In the ear- 
lier stages of a woman’s interest in a man she is apt to be 
exceedingly communicative; it is only when she becomes 
fully aware of the gravity of the stake involved that she 
begins to hedge before the public. The morning after her 
adventure Dofia Maria was innocently full of its hero and 
unreservedly voluble. 

I have forgotten whether I have described her. Cer- 
tainly I could not have a better opportunity than the pres- 
ent. In the hammock she looked a little smaller, as 
women are apt to when their length is rigidly defined. 
She had the average quantity of brown hair, a little badly 
treated by her habit of wearing it flat over her temples — 
a tradition of her boarding-school days, fifteen years ago. 
She had soft brown eyes, with a slight redness of the eye- 
lid not inconsistent nor entirely unbecoming to widowhood; 
a small mouth depressed at the corners with a charming, 
childlike discontent; white regular teeth, and the elo- 
quence of a complexion that followed unvaryingly the 
spirits of her physical condition. She appeared to be 
about thirty, and had that unmistakable “married ” look 
which even the most amiable and considerate of us, my 
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dear sir, are apt to impress upon the one woman whom we 
choose to elect to years of exclusive intimacy and atten- 
tion. The late Don José Sepulvida’s private mark — as 
well defined as the brand upon his cattle — was a certain 
rigid line, like a grave accent, from the angle of this little 
woman’s nostril to the corners of her mouth, and possibly 
to an increased peevishness of depression at those corners. 
It bore witness to the fondness of the deceased for bear- 
baiting and bull-fighting, and a possible weakness for a 
certain Sefiora X. of San Francisco, whose reputation was 
none of the best, and was not increased by her distance 
from San Antonio and the surveillance of Dofia Maria. 

When an hour later Pepe appeared to his mistress, bear- 
ing a salver with Arthur Poinsett’s business card and a 
formal request for an interview, I am afraid Dofia Maria 
was a little disappointed. If he had suddenly scaled the 
veranda, evaded her servants, and appeared before her in 
an impulsive, forgivable way, it would have seemed con- 
sistent with his character as a hero, and perhaps more in 
keeping with the general tenor of her reveries when the 
servitor entered. Howbeit, after heaving an impatient 
little sigh, and bidding Pepe show the gentleman into the 
drawing-room, she slipped quietly down from the hammock 
in a deft, womanish way, and whisked herself into her 
dressing-room. 

“He couldn’t have been more formal if Don José had 
been alive,” she said to herself as she walked to her glass 
and dressing-table. 

Arthur Poinsett entered the vacant drawing-room not in 
the best of his many humors. He had read in the eyes of 
the lounging vaqueros, in the covert glances of the women 
servants, that the story of his adventure was known to the 
household. Habitually petted and spoiled as he had been 
by the women of his acquaintance, he was half inclined to 
attribute this reference and assignment of his client’s busi- 
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ness to the hands of Mrs. Sepulvida as the result of a 
plan of Father Felipe’s, or absolute collusion between the 
parties. A little sore yet, and irritated by his recollection 
of the padre’s counsel, and more impatient of the imputa- 
tion of a weakness than anything else, Arthur had resolved 
to limit the interview to the practical business on hand, 
and in so doing had, for a moment, I fear, forgotten his 
native courtesy. It did not tend to lessen his irritation 
and self-consciousness when Mrs. Sepulvida entered the 
room without the slightest evidence of her recent disap- 
pointment visible in her perfectly easy, frank self-posses- 
sion, and after a conventional, half Spanish solicitousness 
regarding his health since their last interview, without any 
further allusions to their adventure, begged him to be 
seated. She herself took an easy-chair on the opposite 
side of the table, and assumed at once an air of respectful 
but somewhat indifferent attention. 

“I believe,” said Arthur, plunging at once into his sub- 
ject to get rid of his embarrassment and the slight instinct 
of antagonism he was beginning to feel toward the woman 
before him, ‘‘I believe — that is, I am told ;— that besides 
your own business, you are intrusted with some documents 
and facts regarding a claim of the Doña Dolores Salvatierra. 
Which shall we have first? Iam entirely at your service 
for the next two hours, but we shall proceed faster and 
with less confusion by taking up one thing at a time.” 

“Then let us begin with Doña Dolores, by all means,” 
said Doña Maria; ‘my own affairs can wait. Indeed,” 
she added languidly, “I dare say one of your clerks could 
attend to it as well as yourself. If your time is valuable 
—as indeed it must be—TI can put the papers in his 
hands and make him listen to all my foolish, irrelevant 
talk. He can sift it for you, Don Arturo. I really am 
a child about business, really.” 

Arthur smiled, and made a slight gesture of deprecation. 
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In spite of his previous resolution, Dofia Maria’s tone of 
slight pique pleased him. Yet he gravely opened his note- 
book, and took up his pencil without a word. Doña Maria 
observed the movements, and said more seriously : — 

“Ah yes! how foolish! Here I am talking about my 
own affairs, when I should be speaking of Dofia Dolores! 
Well, to begin. Let me first explain why she has put 
this matter in my hands. My husband and her father 
were friends, and had many business interests in common. 
As you have doubtless heard, she has always been very 
quiet, very reserved, very religious—almost a nun. I 
dare say she was driven into this isolation by reason of the 
delicacy of her position here, for you know — do you not? 
—that her mother was an Indian. It is only a few years 
ago that the old governor, becoming a widower and child- 
less, bethought himself of this Indian child, Dolores. He 
found the mother dead, and the girl living somewhere at 
a distant mission as an acolyte. He brought her to San 
Antonio, had her christened, and made legally his daughter 
and heiress. She was a mere slip of a thing, about four- 
teen or fifteen. She might have had a pretty complexion, 
for some of these half-breeds are nearly white, but she had 
been stained when an infant with some barbarous and in- 
delible dye, after the savage custom of her race. She is 
now a light copper color, not unlike those bronze shepherd- 
esses on yonder clock. In spite of all this I call her 
pretty. Perhaps it is because I love her and am preju- 
diced. But you gentlemen are so critical about complexion 
and color — no wonder that the-poor child refuses to see 
anybody, and never goes into society at all. It is a 
shame! But— pardon, Mr. Poinsett, here am I gossiping 
about your client’s looks, when I should be stating her 
grievances.” 

“No, no!” said Arthur hastily, “go on — in your own 
way.” 
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Mrs. Sepulvida lifted her forefinger archly. 

“Ah! is it so, Don Arturo? I thought so! Well, it 
is a great shame that she is not here for you to judge for 
yourself,” 

Angry with himself for his eriibenrpaseitiont, and for the 
rising color on his cheek, Arthur would have explained 
himself, but the lady, with feminine tact, did not permit 
him. F 

“To proceed: partly because I did not participate in 
the prejudices with which the old families here regarded 
her race and color, partly, perhaps, because we were both 
strangers here, we became friends. At first she resisted 
all my advances — indeed, I think she was more shy of 
me than the others, but I triumphed in time, and we be- 
came good friends. Friends, you understand, Mr. Poin- 
sett, not confidants. You men, I know, deem this impos- 
sible, but Doña Dolores is a singular girl, and I have 
never, except upon the most general topics, won her from 
her habitual reserve. And I possess perhaps her only 
friendship. ” 

“Except Father Felipe, her confessor? ” 

Mrs. Sepulvida shrugged her shoulders, and then bor- 
rowed the habitual skeptical formula of San Antonio. 

“Quien sabe? But I am rambling again. Now for the 
case.” 

She rose, and taking from the drawer of the secretary 
an envelope, drew out some papers it contained, and re- 
ferred to them as she went on. 

“It appears that a grant of Micheltorena to Salvatierra 
was discovered recently at Monterey, a grant of which 
there was no record among Salvatierra’s papers. The ex- 
planation given is that it was placed some five years ago 
in trust with a Don Pedro Ruiz, of San Francisco, as secu- 
rity for a lease now expired. The grant is apparently 
regular, properly witnessed, and attested. Don Pedro has 
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written that some of the witnesses are still alive, and re- 
member it.” 

“Then why not make the proper application for a 
patent?” 

“True, but if that were all, Don Arturo would not have 
been summoned from San Francisco for consultation. 
There is something else. Don Pedro writes that another 
grant for the same land has been discovered recorded to 
another party.” 

“That is, I am sorry to say, not a singular experience in 
our profession,” said Arthur, with a smile. “But Salva- 
tierra’s known reputation and probity would probably be 
sufficient to outweigh equal documentary evidence on the 
other side. It’s unfortunate he’s dead, and the grant was 
discovered after his death.” 

“But the holder of the other grant is dead too!” said 
the widow. 

“That makes it about equal again. But who is he?” 

Mrs. Sepulvida referred to her papers, and then said: — 

“Dr. Devarges.” 

Who?” 

“ Devarges,” said Mrs. Sepulvida, referring to her notes. 
“A singular name — a foreigner, I suppose. No, really, 
Mr. Poinsett, you shall not look at the paper until I have 
copied it —it’s written horribly — you can’t understand 
it! I’m really ashamed of my writing, but I was in such 
a hurry, expecting you every moment! Why, la! Mr. 
Poinsett, how cold your hands are!” 

Arthur Poinsett had risen hurriedly, and reached out 
almost brusquely for the paper that she held. But the 
widow had coquettishly resisted him with a mischievous 
show of force, and had caught and — dropped his hand! 

“And you are pale, too. Dear me! I’m afraid you 
took cold that morning,” said Mrs. Sepulvida. “I should 
never forgive myself if you did. I should cry my eyes 
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out!” and Doña Maria cast a dangerous look from under 
her slightly swollen lids that looked as if they might 
threaten a deluge. 

“Nothing, nothing; I have ridden far this morning, and 
rose early,” said Arthur, chafing his hands with a slightly 
embarrassed smile. “But I interrupted you. Pray go on. 
Has Dr. Devarges any heirs to contest the grant?” 

But the widow did not seem inclined to go on. She 
was positive that Arthur wanted some wine. Would he 
not let her order some slight repast before they proceeded 
further in this horrid business? She was tired. She was 
quite sure that Arthur must be so too. 

“Tt is my business,” said Arthur, a little stiffly, but, 
recovering himself again in a sudden and new alarm of the 
widow, he smiled and suggested the sooner the business 
was over, the sooner he would be able to partake of her 
hospitality. 

The widow beamed prospectively. 

“There are no heirs that we can find. But there is a 
— what do you call it? —a something or other —in pos- 
session ! ”” 

“ A squatter?” said Poinsett shortly. 

“Yes,” continued the widow, with a light laugh; “a 
‘squatter,’ by the name of — of — my writing is so horrid 
— let me see, oh, yes! ‘ Gabriel Conroy.’ ” 

Arthur made an involuntary gesture toward the paper 
with his hand, but the widow mischievously skipped toward 
the window, and, luckily for the spectacle of his bloodless 
face, held the paper before her dimpled face and laughing 
eyes, as she did so. 

“ Gabriel Conroy,” repeated Mrs. Sepulvida, ‘and — 
and — and — his ” — 

“ His sister?” said Arthur, with an effort. 

“No, sir!” responded Mrs. Sepulvida, with a slight 
pout, “his wife/ Sister indeed! As if we married 
women are always to be ignored by you legal gentlemen!” 
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Arthur remained silent, with his face turned toward the 
sea. When he did speak his voice was quite natural. 

“Might I change my mind regarding your offer of a 
moment ago, and take a glass of wine and a biscuit now? ” 

Mrs. Sepulvida ran to the door. 

“Let me look over your notes while you are gone,” said 
Arthur, 

“You won’t laugh at my writing?” 

“Nol” 

Dofia Maria tossed him the envelope gayly and flew out 
of the room. Arthur hurried to the window with the cov- 
eted memoranda. There were the names she had given 
him — but nothing more! At least this was some slight 
relief. 

The suddenness of the shock, rather than any moral 
sentiment or fear, had upset him. Like most imaginative 
men, he was a trifle superstitious, and with the first men- 
tion of Devarges’s name came a swift recollection of Padre 
Felipe’s analysis of his own character, his sad, ominous 
reverie in the chapel, the trifling circumstance that brought 
him instead of his partner to San Antonio, and the remoter 
chance that had discovered the forgotten grant and selected 
him to prosecute its recovery. This conviction entertained 
and forgotten, all the resources of his combative nature 
returned. Of course he could not prosecute this claim; of 
course he ought to prevent others from doing it. There 
was every probability that the grant of Devarges was a true 
one —and Gabriel was in possession! Had he really be- 
come Devarges’s heir, and if so, why had he not claimed 
the grant boldly? And where was Grace?” 

In this last question there was a slight tinge of senti- 
mental recollection, but no remorse or shame. That he 
might in some way be of service to her, he fervently hoped. 
That, time having blotted out the romantic quality of their 
early acquaintance, there would really be something fine 
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and loyal in so doing, he did not for a moment doubt. 
He would suggest a compromise to his fair client, himself 
seek out and confer with Grace and Gabriel, and all should 
be made right. His nervousness and,his agitation were, he 
was satisfied, only the result of a conscientiousness and a 
delicately honorable nature, perhaps too fine and spiritual 
for the exigencies of his profession. Of one thing he was 
convinced: he really ought to carefully consider Father 
Felipe’s advice; he ought to put himself beyond the reach 
of these romantic relapses. 

In this self-sustained, self-satisfied mood, Mrs. Sepulvida 
found him on her return. Since she had been gone, he 
said, he had been able to see his way quite clearly into 
this case, and he had no doubt his perspicacity was greatly 
aided by the admirable manner in which she had indicated 
the various points on the paper she had given him. He 
was now ready to take up her own matters, only he begged 
as clear and concise a brief as she had already made for her 
friend. He was so cheerful and gallant that by the time 
luncheon was announced the widow found him quite 
charming, and was inclined to forgive him for the disap- 
pointment of the morning. And when, after luncheon, he 
challenged her to a sharp canter with him along the beach, 
by way, as he said, of keeping her memory from taking 
cold, and to satisfy herself that the Point of Pines could 
be doubled without going out to sea, I fear that, without 
a prudent consideration of the gossips of San Antonio be- 
fore her eyes, she assented. There could be no harm in 
riding with her late husband’s legal adviser, who had 
called, as everybody knew, on business, and whose time 
was so precious that he must return even before the busi- 
ness was concluded. And then Pepe could follow them, 
to return with her! 

It did not, of course, occur to either Arthur or Doña 
Maria that they might outrun Pepe, who was fat and in- 
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disposed to violent exertion; nor that they should find 
other things to talk about than the details of business; nor 
that the afternoon should be so marvelously beautiful as to 
cause them to frequently stop and admire the stretch of 
glittering sea beyond; nor that the roar of the waves was 
so deafening as to oblige them to keep so near each other 
for the purposes of conversation that the widow’s soft 
breath was continually upon Arthur’s cheek; nor that 
Doña Maria’s saddle girth should become so loose that she 
was forced to dismount while Arthur tightened it, and that 
he should be obliged to lift her in his arms to restore her 
to her seat again. But finally, when the Point of Pines 
was safely rounded, and Arthur was delivering a few part- 
ing words of legal counsel, holding one of her hands in his 
while with the other he was untwisting a long tress of her 
blown-down hair, that, after buffeting his cheek into color, 
had suddenly twined itself around his neck, an old-fash- 
ioned family carriage, drawn by four black mules with 
silver harness, passed them suddenly on the road. 

Doña Maria drew her head and her hand away with a 
quick blush and laugh, and then gayly kissed her finger- 
tips to the retreating carriage. Arthur laughed also — but 
a little foolishly — and looked as if expecting some expla- 
nation. 

“You should have your wits about you, sir. Did you 
know who that was?” 

Arthur sincerely confessed ignorance. He had not no- 
ticed the carriage until it had passed. 

“Think what you have lost! That was your fair young 
client.” 

“I did not even see her,” laughed Arthur. 

“But she saw you! She never took her eyes off you. 


Adios!” 


> 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LADY OF GRIEF 


“You will not go to-day,” said Father Felipe to Arthur, 
as he entered the mission refectory early the next morning 
to breakfast. 

“I shall be on the road in an hour, Father,” replied 
Arthur gayly. 

“But not toward San Francisco,” said the padre. 
“Listean! Your wish of yesterday has been attained. 
You are to have your desired interview with the fair invis- 
ible. Do you comprehend? Doña Dolores has sent for 
you.” 

Arthur looked up in surprise. Perhaps his face did not 
express as much pleasure as Father Felipe expected, who 
lifted his eyes to the ceiling, took a philosophical pinch of 
snuff, and muttered : — 

“ Ah, lo que es el mudo!— Now that he has his wish 
— it is nothing, Mother of God!” 

“This is your kindness, Father.” 

“God forbid!” returned Padre Felipe hastily. “Believe 
me, my son, I know nothing. When the dofia left here 
before the Angelus yesterday, she said nothing of this. 
Perhaps it is the office of your friend, Mrs. Sepulvida.” 

“Hardly, I think,” said Arthur; “she was so well pre- 
pared with all the facts as to render an interview with 
Doña Dolores unnecessary. Bueno, be it so! I will go.” | 

Nevertheless, he was ill at ease. He ate little, he was 
silent. All the fears he had argued away with such self- 
satisfied logic the day before returned to him again with 
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greater anxiety. Could there have been any further facts 
regarding this inopportune grant that Mrs. Sepulvida had 
not disclosed? Was there any particular reason why this 
strange recluse, who had hitherto avoided his necessary 
professional presence, should now desire a personal inter- 
view which was not apparently necessary? Could it be 
possible that communication had already been established 
with Gabriel or Grace, and that the history of their previ- 
ous life had become known to his client? Had his con- 
nection with it been in any way revealed to the Doña 
Dolores ? 

If he had been able to contemplate this last possibility 
with calmness and courage yesterday when Mrs. Sepulvida 
first repeated the name of Gabriel Conroy, was he capable 
of equal resignation now? Had anything occurred since 
then ? — had any new resolution entered his head to which 
such a revelation would be fatal? Nonsense! And yet 
he could not help commenting, with more or less vague 
uneasiness of mind on his chance meeting of Dofia Dolores 
at the Point of Pines yesterday and the summons of this 
morning. Would not his foolish attitude with Doña 
Maria, aided, perhaps, by some indiscreet expression from 
the well-meaning but senile Padre Felipe, be sufficient to 
exasperate his fair client had she been cognizant of his first 
relations with Grace? It is not mean natures alone that 
are the most suspicious. A quick, generous imagination, 
feverishly excited, will project theories of character and 
intention far more ridiculous and uncomplimentary to hu- 
manity than the lowest surmises of ignorance and imbecility. 
Arthur was feverish and excited; with all the instincts of 
a contradictory nature, his easy sentimentalism dreaded, 
while his combative principles longed for, this interview. 
Within an hour of the time appointed by Doña Dolores, 
he had thrown himself on his horse, and was galloping 
furiously toward the “Rancho of the Holy Trinity.” 
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It was inland and three leagues away under the foot- 
hills. But as he entered upon the level plain, unrelieved 
by any watercourse, and baked and cracked by the fierce 
sun into narrow gaping chasms and yawning fissures, he 
unconsciously began to slacken his pace. Nothing could 
be more dreary, passionless, and resigned than the vast, 
sunlit, yet joyless waste. It seemed as if it might be 
some illimitable, desolate sea, beaten flat by the north- 
westerly gales that spent their impotent fury on its unop- 
posing levels. As far as the eye could reach, its dead 
monotony was unbroken; even the black cattle that in the 
clear distance seemed to crawl over its surface did not 
animate it, rather by contrast brought into relief its fixed 
rigidity of outline. Neither wind, sky, nor sun wrought 
any change over its blank, expressionless face. It was the 
symbol of patience —a hopeless, weary, helpless patience 
— but a patience that was eternal. 

He had ridden for nearly an hour, when suddenly there 
seemed to spring up from the earth, a mile away, a dark 
line of wall, terminating in an irregular, broken outline 
against the sky. His first impression was that it was the 
valda or a break of the stiff skirt of the mountain as it 
struck the level plain. But he presently saw the dull red 
of tiled roofs over the dark adobe wall, and as he dashed 
down into the dry bed of a vanished stream and up again 
on the opposite bank, he passed the low walls of a corral, 
until then unnoticed, and a few crows, in a rusty, half- 
Spanish, half-clerical suit, uttered a croaking welcome to 
the Rancho of the Holy Trinity, as they rose from the 
ground before him. It was the first sound that for an 
hour had interrupted the monotonous jingle of his spurs 
or the hollow beat of his horse’s hoofs. And then, after 
the fashion of the country, he rose slightly in his stirrups, 
dashed his spurs into the sides of his mustang, swung the 
long, horsehair, braided thong of his bridle-rein, and 
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charged at headlong speed upon the dozen lounging, appar- 
ently listless vaqueros, who, for the past hour, had never- 
theless been watching and waiting for him at the courtyard 
gate. As he rode toward them, they separated, drew up 
each side of the gate, doffed their glazed, stiff-brimmed, 
black sombreros, wheeled, put spurs to their horses, and 
in another instant were scattered to the four winds. 
When Arthur leaped to the brick pavement of the court- 
yard, there was not one in sight. 

An Indian servant noiselessly led away his horse. An- 
other peon as mutely led the way along a corridor over 
whose low railings serapes and saddle blankets were hung 
in a barbaric confusion of coloring, and entered a bare- 
walled ante-room, where another Indian — old, gray- 
headed, with a face like a wrinkled tobacco leaf — was 
seated on a low wooden settle in an attitude of patient 
expectancy. To Arthur’s active fancy he seemed to have 
been sitting there since the establishment of the mission, 
and to have grown gray in waiting for him. As Arthur 
entered he rose, and with a few grave Spanish courtesies 
ushered him into a larger and more elaborately furnished 
apartment, and again retired with a bow. Familiar as 
Arthur was with these various formalities, at present they 
seemed to have an undue significance, and he turned some- 
what impatiently as a door opened at the other end of the 
apartment. At the same moment a subtle strange per- 
fume —not unlike some barbaric spice or odorous Indian 
herb — stole through the door, and an old woman, brown- 
faced, murky-eyed, and decrepit, entered with a respectful 
curtsy. 

“Tt is Don Arturo Poinsett?” 

Arthur bowed. 

“The Doña Dolores has a little indisposition, and claims 
your indulgence if she receives you in her own room.” 

Arthur bowed assent. 
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“Bueno! This way.” 

She pointed to the open door. Arthur entered by a 
narrow passage cut through the thickness of the adobe wall 
into another room beyond, and paused on the threshold. 

Even the gradual change from the glaring sunshine of 
the courtyard to the heavy shadows of the two rooms he 
had passed through was not sufficient to accustom his eyes 
to the twilight of the apartment he now entered. For 
several seconds he could not distinguish anything but a 
few dimly outlined objects. By degrees he saw that there 
were a bed, a priedieu, and a sofa against the opposite 
wall. The scant light of two windows — mere longitudi- 
nal slits in the deep walls — at first permitted him only 
this. Later he saw that the sofa was occupied by a half- 
reclining figure, whose face was partly hidden by a fan, 
and the white folds of whose skirt fell in graceful curves 
to the floor. 

“ You speak Spanish, Don Arturo?” said an exquisitely 
modulated voice from behind the fan, in perfect Castilian. 

Arthur turned quickly toward the voice with an inde- 
scribable thrill of pleasure in his nerves. 

“A little.” 

He was usually rather proud of his Spanish, but for 
once the conventional polite disclaimer was quite sincere. 

“Be seated, Don Arturo!” 

He advanced to a chair indicated by the old woman 
within a few feet of the sofa and sat down. At the same 
instant the reclining figure, by a quick, dexterous move- 
ment, folded the large black fan that had partly hidden 
her features, and turned her face toward him. 

Arthur’s heart leaped with a sudden throb, and then, as 
it seemed to him, for a few seconds stopped beating. The 
eyes that met his were large, lustrous, and singularly beau- 
tiful; the features were small, European, and perfectly 
modeled; the outline of the small face was a perfect oval, 
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but the complexion was of burnished copper! Yet even 
the next moment he found himself halting among a dozen 
comparisons, —a golden sherry, a faintly dyed meerschaum, 
an autumn leaf, the inner bark of the madroño. Of only 
one thing was he certain, —she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. 

It is possible that the dofia read this in his eyes, for she 
opened her fan again quietly, and raised it slowly before her 
face. Arthur’s eager glance swept down the long curves 
of her graceful figure to the little foot in the white satin 
slipper below. Yet her quaint dress, except for its color, 
might have been taken for a religious habit, and had a 
hood or cape descending over her shoulders not unlike a 
nun’s. 

“You have surprise, Don Arturo,” she said, after a 
pause, “that I have sent for you, after having before con- 
sulted you by proxy. Good! But I have changed my 
mind since then. I have concluded to take no steps for 
the present toward perfecting the grant.” 

In an instant Arthur was himself again—and com- 
pletely on his guard. The dofia’s few words had recalled 
the past that he had been rapidly forgetting; even the per- 
fectly delicious cadence of the tones in which it was uttered 
had now no power to fascinate him or lull his nervous anx- 
iety. He felt a presentiment that the worst was coming. 
He turned toward her, outwardly calm, but alert, eager, 
and watchful. 

“Have you any newly discovered evidence that makes 
the issue doubtful?” he asked. 

“No,” said Doña Dolores. 

“Ts there anything ?— any fact that Mrs. Sepulvida has 
forgotten?” continued Arthur. “Here are, I believe, the 
points she gave me,” he added, and, with the habit of a 
well-trained intelligence, he put before Doña Dolores, in 
a few well-chosen words, the substance of Mrs. Sepulvida’s 
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story. Nor did his manner in the least betray a fact of 
which he was perpetually cognizant—namely, that his 
fair client, between the sticks of her fan, was studying his 
face with more than feminine curiosity. When he paused 
she said, — ; 

“Bueno! That is what I told her. 

“Is there anything more?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Arthur folded his arms and looked attentive. Doña 
Dolores began to go over the sticks of her fan one by one, 
as if it were a rosary. 

“T have become acquainted with some facts in this case 
which may not interest you as a lawyer, Don Arturo, but 
which affect me as a woman. When I have told you 
them, you will tell me—who knows?—that they do not 
alter the legal aspect of my — my father’s claim. You 
will perhaps laugh at me for my resolution. But I have 
given you so much trouble, that it is only fair you should 
know it is not merely caprice that governs me — that you 
should know why your visit here is a barren one; why 
you—the great advocate — have been obliged to waste 
your valuable time with my poor friend, Doña Maria, for 
nothing.” 

Arthur was too much preoccupied to notice the pecu- 
liarly feminine significance with which the dofia dwelt 
upon this latter sentence, — a fact that would not otherwise 
have escaped his keen observation. He slightly stroked 
his brown mustache, and looked out of the window with 
masculine patience. 

“It is not caprice, Don Arturo. But I am a woman 
and an orphan! You know my history! The only friend 
I had has left me here alone, the custodian of these vast 
estates. Listen to me, Don Arturo, and you will under- 
stand, or at least forgive, my foolish interest in the people 
who contest this claim. For what has happened to them, 
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to her, might have happened to me, but for the blessed 
Virgin’s mediation.” 

“To her — who is she?” asked Arthur quietly. 

“Pardon! I had forgotten you do not know. Listen. 
You have heard that this grant is occupied by a man and 
his wife, —a certain Gabriel Conroy. Good! You have 
heard’ that they have made no claim to a legal title to the 
land, except through preémption. Good. That is not 
true, Don Arturo!” 

Arthur turned to her in undisguised surprise. 

“This is new matter; this zs a legal point of some im- 
portance.” 

“Who knows?” said Doña Dolores indifferently. ‘It 
is not in regard of that that I speak. The claim is this. 
The Dr. Devarges, who also possesses a grant for the same 
land, made a gift of it to the sister of this Gabriel. Do 
you comprehend?” She paused, and fixed her eyes on 
Arthur. 

“Perfectly,” said Arthur, with his gaze still fixed on 
the window; “it accounts for the presence of this Gabriel 
on the land. But is she living? Or if not, is he her 
legally constituted heir? That is the question, and — 
pardon me if I suggest again—a purely legal and not a 
sentimental question. Was this woman who has disap- 
peared — this sister — this sole and only legatee — a mar- 
ried woman — had she a child? Because that is the heir.” 

The silence that followed this question was so protracted 
that Arthur turned towards Dofia Dolores. She had ap- 
parently made some sign to her aged waiting-woman, who 
was bending over her, between Arthur and the sofa. In 
a moment, however, the venerable handmaid withdrew, 
leaving them alone. 

“You are right, Don Arturo,” continued Doña Dolores, 
behind her fan. ‘‘ You see that, after all, your advice is 
necessary, and what I began as an explanation of my folly 
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may be of business importance; who knows? It is good 
of you to recall me to that. We women are foolish. You 
are sagacious and prudent. It was well that I saw you!” 

Arthur nodded assent, and resumed his professional atti- 

tude of patient toleration, — that attitude which the world 
over has been at once the exasperation and awful admira- 
tion of the largely injured client. 
. “And the sister, the real heiress, is gone — disappeared, 
no one knows where. All trace of her is lost. But now 
comes to the surface an impostor, — a woman who assumes 
the character and name of Grace Conroy, the sister.” 

“One moment,” said Arthur quietly, “how do you 
know that it is an impostor?” 

“ How — do — I — know — it?” 

“Yes, what are the proofs?” 

“I am told so.” 

“Oh!” said Arthur, relapsing into his professional atti- 
tude again. 

Proofs?” repeated Doña Dolores hurriedly. “Is it not 
enough that she has married this Gabriel, her brother?” 

“That is certainly strong moral proof —and_ perhaps 
legal corroborative evidence,” said Arthur coolly; ‘but 
it will not legally estop her proving that she is his sister 
— if she can do so. But I ask your pardon — go on.” 

“That is all,” said Dofia Dolores, sitting up, with a 
slight gesture of impatience. 

“Very well. Then, as I understand, the case is simply 
this: You hold a grant to a piece of land, actually pos- 
sessed by a squatter, who claims it through his wife or 
sister — legally it doesn’t matter which — by virtue of a 
bequest made by one Dr. Devarges, who also held a grant 
to the same property ?” 

“Yes,” said Doña Dolores hesitatingly. 

“Well, the matter lies between you and Dr. Devarges 
only. It is simply a question of the validity of the origi- 
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nal grants. All that you have told me does not alter that 
radical fact. Stay! One moment! May I ask how you 
have acquired these later details?” 

“ By letter.” 

“From whom?” 

“There was no signature. The writer offered to prove 
all he said. It was anonymous.” 

Arthur rose with a superior smile. 

“ May I ask you further, without impertinence, if it is 
upon this evidence that you propose to abandon your claim 
to a valuable property ?” 

“T have told you before that it is not a legal question, 
Don Arturo,” said Doña Dolores, waving her fan a little 
more rapidly. 

“Good! let us take it in the moral or sentimental aspect 
—since you have purposed to honor me with a request for 
my counsel. To begin, you have a sympathy for the 
orphan, who does not apparently exist.” 

“ But her brother?” 

“ Has already struck hands with the impostor, and mar- 
ried her to secure the claim. And this brother — what 
proof is there that he is not an impostor too?” . 

“True,” said Doña Dolores musingly. 

“He will certainly have to settle that trifling question 
with Dr. Devarges’s heirs, whoever they may be.” 

“True,” said Doña Dolores. 

“In short, I see no reason, even from your own view- 
point, why you should not fight this claim. The orphan 
you sympathize with is not an active party. You have 
only a brother opposed to you, who seems to have been 
willing to barter away a sister’s birthright. And, as I said 
before, your sympathies, however kind and commendable 
they may be, will be of no avail unless the courts decide 
against Dr. Devarges. My advice is to fight. If the 
right does not always succeed, my experience is that the 
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right, at least, is apt to play its best card, and put for- 
ward its best skill. And until it does that, it might as 
well be the wrong, you know.” 

“You are wise, Don Arturo. But you lawyers are so 
often only advocates. Pardon, I mean no wrong. But 
if it were Grace —the sister, you understand — what 
would be your advice?” 

“The same. Fight it out! If I could overthrow your 
grant, I should do it. The struggle, understand me, is 
there, and not with this wife and sister. But how does 
it come that a patent for this has not been applied for 
before by Gabriel? Did your anonymous correspondent 
explain that fact? It is a point in our favor.” 

“You forget — our grant was only recently discovered.” 

“True! it is about equal, then, ab initio. And the 
absence of this actual legatee is in our favor.” 

“Why ? 2) 

“ Because there is a certain human sympathy in juries 
with a pretty orphan — particularly if poor.” 

“How do you know she was pretty?” asked Doña 
Dolores quickly. 

“I presume so. It is the privilege of orphanage,” he 
said, with a bow of cold gallantry. 

“You are wise, Don Arturo. May you live a thousand 
years.” 

This time it was impossible but Arthur should notice 
the irony of Dofia Dolores’s manner. All his strong com- 
bative instincts rose. The mysterious power of her beauty, 
which he could not help acknowledging, her tone of supe- 
riority, whether attributable to a consciousness of this 
power over him, or some knowledge of his past —all 
aroused his cold pride. He remembered the reputation 
that Dofia Dolores bore as a religious devotee and rigid 
moralist. If he had been taxed with his abandonment of 
Grace, with his half-formed designs upon Mrs. Sepulvida, 
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he would have coldly admitted them without excuse or 
argument. In doing so, he would have been perfectly 
conscious that he should lose the esteem of Dofia Dolores, 
of whose value he had become, within the last few mo- 
ments, equally conscious. But it was a part of this young 
man’s singular nature that he would have experienced a 
certain self-satisfaction in the act, that would have out- 
weighed all other considerations. In the ethics of his 
own consciousness he called this “being true to himself.” 
In a certain sense he was right. 

He rose, and, standing respectfully before his fair client, 
said: — 

“Have you decided fully? Do I understand that I am 
to press this claim with a view of ousting these parties? 
or will you leave them for the present in undisturbed 
possession of the land?” 

“But what do you say?” continued Doña Dolores with 
her eyes fixed upon his face. 

“T have said already,” returned Arthur, with a patient 
smile. “Morally and legally, my advice is to press the 
claim!” 

Doña Dolores turned her eyes away with the slightest 
shade of annoyance. 

“Bueno! We shall see. There is time enough. Be 
seated, Don Arturo. What is this? Surely you will not 
refuse our hospitality to-night?” 

“I fear,” said Arthur, with grave politeness, “that I 
must return to the mission at once. I have already de- 
layed my departure a day. They expect me in San Fran- 
cisco to-morrow.” 

“Let them wait. You shall write that important busi- 
ness keeps you here, and Diego shall ride my own horse 
to reach the embarcadero for the steamer to-night. To- 
morrow he will be in San Francisco.” 

Before he could stay her hand she had rung a small 
bronze bell that stood beside her. 
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“But, Doña Dolores ” — Arthur began hastily. 

“I understand,” interrupted Doña Dolores. “‘ Diego,” 
she continued rapidly, as a servant entered the room, “sad- 
dle Jovita instantly and make ready for a journey. Then 
return here. Pardon!” she turned to Arthur. “You 
would say your time is valuable. A large sum depends 
upon your presence! Good! Write to your partners that 
I will pay all — that ‘ho one else can afford to give as large 
a sum for your services as myself. Write that here you 
must stay.” 

Annoyed and insulted as Arthur felt, he could not help 
gazing upon her with an admiring fascination. The im- 
perious habit of command; an almost despotic control of 
a hundred servants; a certain barbaric contempt for the 
unlimited revenues at her disposal that prompted the act, 
became her wonderfully. In her impatience the quick 
blood glanced through her bronzed cheek, her little slipper 
tapped the floor imperiously, and her eyes flashed in the 
darkness. Suddenly she stopped, looked at Arthur, and 
hesitated. l 

“Pardon me; I have done wrong. Forgive me, Don 
Arturo. I am a spoiled woman who for five years has 
had her own way. I am apt to forget there is any world 
beyond my little kingdom here. Go, since it must be so; 
go at once.” 

She sank back on the sofa, half veiled her face with her 
fan, and dropped the long fringes of her eyes with a depre- 
cating and half-languid movement. 

Arthur stood for a moment irresolute and hesitating, but 
only for a moment. 

“Let me thank you for enabling me to fulfill a duty 
without foregoing a pleasure. If your messenger is trust- 
worthy and fleet it can be done. I will stay.” 

She turned toward him suddenly and smiled. A smile 
apparently so rare to that proud little mouth and those 
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dark, melancholy eyes; a smile that disclosed the smallest 
and whitish of teeth in such dazzling contrast to the 
shadow of her face; a smile that even after its brightness 
had passed still left its memory in a dimple in either nut- 
brown cheek, and a glistening moisture in the dark eyes — 
that Arthur felt the warm blood rise to his face. 

“ There are writing materials in the other room. Diego 
will find you there,” said Doña Dolores, “and I will rejoin 
you soon. Thanks.” 

She held out the smallest and brownest of hands. 
Arthur bent over it for a single moment, and then with- 
drew with a quickened pulse to the outer room. As the 
door closed upon him, Doña Dolores folded her fan, threw 
herself back upon the sofa, and called, in a quick whis- 
per, — 

“Manuela! ” 

The old woman reappeared with an anxious face and ran 
toward the sofa. But she was too late; her mistress had 
fainted. 


> 


CHAPTER VII: 
A LEAF OUT OF THE PAST 


ÅRTHUR’s letter to his partners was a brief explanation 
of his delay, and closed with the following sentence: — 


Search the records for any deed or transfer of the grant 
from Dr. Devarges. 


He had scarcely concluded before Diego entered ready 
for the journey. When he had gone, Arthur waited with 
some impatience the reappearance of Doña Dolores. To 
his disappointment, however, only the solemn major-domo 
strode grimly into the room like a dark-complexioned 
ghost, and, as it seemed to Arthur, with a strong sugges- 
tion of the Commander in Don Giovanni in his manner, 
silently beckoned him to follow to the apartment set aside 
for his reception. In keeping with the sun-evading in- 
stincts of Spanish Californian architecture the room was 
long, low, and half lighted; the two barred windows on 
either side of the doorway gave upon the corridor and 
courtyard below; the opposite wall held only a small, nar- 
row, deeply-embrasured loop-hole, through which Arthur 
could see the vast, glittering, sun-illumined plain beyond. 
The hard, monotonous, unwinking glare without did not 
penetrate the monastic gloom of this chamber; even the 
insane, incessant restlessness of the wind that perpetually 
beset the bleak walls was unheard and unfelt in the grave, 
contemplative solitude of this religious cell. 

Mingled with this grateful asceticism was the quaint 
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contrast of a peculiar Spanish luxuriousness. In a cur- 
tained recess an immense mahogany bedstead displayed a 
yellow satin coverlet profusely embroidered with pink and 
purple silk flowers. The borders of the sheets and cases 
of the satin pillows were deeply edged with the finest lace. 
Beside the bed and before a large armchair heavy rugs of 
barbaric colors covered the dark wooden floor, and in front 
of the deep oven-like hearth lay an immense bear-skin. 
About the hearth hung an ebony and gold crucifix, and, 
mingled with a few modern engravings, the usual Catholic 
saints and martyrs occupied the walls. It struck Arthur’s 
observation oddly that the subjects of the secular engrav- 
ings were snow landscapes. The Hospice of St. Bernard 
in winter, a pass in the Austrian Tyrol, the steppes of 
Russia, a Norwegian plain, all to Arthur’s fancy brought 
the temperature of the room down considerably. <A small 
water-color of an Alpine flower touched him so closely that 
it might have blossomed from his recollection. 

Dinner, which was prefaced by a message from Doña 
Dolores excusing herself through indisposition, was served 
in solemn silence. A cousin of the late Don José Salva- 
tierra represented the family, and pervaded the meal with 
a mild flavor of stale cigaritos and dignified criticism of 
remote events. Arthur, disappointed at the absence of 
the dofia, found himself regarding this gentleman with 
some degree of asperity, and a disposition to resent any 
reference to his client’s business as an unwarrantable im- 
pertinence. But when the dinner was over, and he had 
smoked a cigar on the corridor without further communica- 
tion with Doña Dolores, he began to be angry with himself 
for accepting her invitation, and savagely critical of the 
motives that impelled him to it. He was meditating an 
early retreat—even a visit to Mrs. Sepulvida— when 
Manuela entered. 

Would Don Arturo grant the doña his further counsel 
and presence ? 
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Don Arturo'was conscious that his cheek was flushing, 
and that his counsel at the present moment would not have 
been eminently remarkable for coolness or judiciousness, 
but he followed the Indian woman with a slight inclination 
of the head. They entered the room where he had first 
met the dofia. She might not have moved from the posi- 
tion she had occupied that morning on the couch, so like 
was her attitude and ‘manner. As he approached her re- 
spectfully, he was conscious of the same fragrance, and the 
same mysterious magnetism that seemed to leap from her 
dark eyes, and draw his own resisting and unwilling gaze 
toward her. 

“You will despise me, Don Arturo— you, whose coun- 
try-women are so strong and active — because I am so 
little and weak, and, — Mother of God!—so lazy! But 
I am an invalid, and am not yet quite recovered. But 
then I am accustomed to it. I have lain here for days, 
Don Arturo, doing nothing. It is weary—eh? You 
think? This watching, this waiting!—day after day — 
always the same! ” 

There was something so delicately plaintive and tender 
in the cadence of her speech — a cadence that might, per- 
haps, have been attributed to the characteristic intonation 
of the Castilian feminine speech, but which Arthur could 
not help thinking was peculiar to herself, that at the 
moment he dared not lift his eyes to her, although he was 
conscious she was looking at him. But by an impulse of 
safety he addressed himself to the fan. 

“ You have been an invalid then — Doña Dolores?” 

“ A sufferer, Don Arturo.” 

“Have you ever tried the benefit of change of scene — 
of habits of life? Your ample means, your freedom from 
the cares of family or kinship, offer you such opportuni- 
` ties,” he continued, still addressing the fan. 

But the fan, as if magnetized by his gaze, became co- 
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quettishly conscious; fluttered, faltered, drooped, and then 
languidly folded its wings. Arthur was left helpless. 

“ Perhaps,” said Doña Dolores; “who knows?” 

She paused for an instant, and then made a sign to 
Manuela. The Indian woman rose and left the room. 

“I have something to tell you, Don Arturo,” she con- 
tinued, “something I should have told you this morning. 
It is not too late now. But it is a secret. It is only that 
I have questioned my right to tell it— not that I have 
doubted your honor, Don Arturo, that I withheld it then.” 

Arthur raised his eyes to hers. It was her turn to 
evade his glance. With her long lashes drooped, she 
went on: — i 

“It is five years ago, and my father — whom may the 
Saints assoil — was alive. Came to us then at the Presi- 
dio of San Geronimo a young girl—an American, a 
stranger and helpless. She had escaped from a lost camp 
in the snowy mountains where her family and friends were 
starving. That was the story she told my father. It was 
a probable one — was it not?” 

Arthur bowed his head, but did not reply. 

“But the name that she gave was not a true one, as it 
appeared. My father had sent an expedition to relieve 
these people, and they had found among the dead the 
person whom this young girl— the stranger — assumed to 
be. That was their report. The name of the young girl 
who was found dead and the name of the young girl who 
came to us was the same. It was Grace Conroy.” 

Arthur’s face did not move a muscle, nor did he once 
take his eyes from the drooping lids of his companion. 

“Tt was a grave matter — a very grave matter. And it 
was the more surprising because the young girl had at first 
given another name — the name of Grace Ashley — which 
she afterwards explained was the name of the young man 
who helped her to escape, and whose sister she at first 
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assumed to be. My father was a good man, a kind man 
—a saint, Don Arturo. It was not for him to know if 
she were Grace Ashley or Grace Conroy — it was enough 
for him to know that she was alive, weak, helpless, suffer- 
ing. Against the advice of his officers, he took her into 
his own house, into his own family, into his own fatherly 
heart, to wait until her brother, or this Philip Ashley, 
should return. He never returned. In six months she 
was taken ill— very ill—a little child was born — Don 
Arturo — but in the same moment it died and the mother 
died — both, you comprehend — both died — in my arms!” 

“That was bad,” said Arthur curtly. 

“I do not comprehend,” said Doña Dolores. 

“Pardon. Do not misunderstand me. I say it was 
bad, for I really believe that this girl, the mysterious 
stranger, with the alias, was really Grace Conroy.” 

Dofia Dolores raised her eyes and stared at Arthur. 

“And why?” 

“ Because the identification of the bodies by the expedi- 
tion was hurried and imperfect.” 

“How know you this?” 

Arthur arose and drew his chair a little nearer his fair 
client. 

“You have been good enough to intrust me with an 
important and honorable secret. Let me show my appre- 
ciation of that confidence by intrusting you with one 
equally important. I know that the identification was 
imperfect and hurried because J was present. In the 
report of the expedition you will find the name, if you 
have not already read it, of Lieutenant Arthur Poinsett. 
That was myself.” 

Doña Dolores raised herself to a sitting posture. 

“But why did you not tell me this before?” 

“ Because, first, I believed that you knew that I was 
Lieutenant Poinsett. Because, secondly, I did not believe 
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that you knew that Arthur Poinsett and Philip Ashley 
were one and the same person.” 

“I do not understand,” said Doña Dolores slowly, ina 
hard metallic voice. 

“I am Lieutenant Arthur Poinsett, formerly of the 
army, who, under the assumed name of Philip Ashley, 
brought Grace Conroy out of Starvation Camp. I am the 
person who afterwards abandoned her, — the father of her 
child.” 

He had not the slightest intention of saying this when 
he first entered the room, but something in his nature, 
which he had never tried to control, brought it out. He 
was neither ashamed of it nor apprehensive of its results; 
but, having said it, leaned back in his chair, proud, self- 
reliant, and self-sustained. If he had been uttering a 
moral sentiment he could not have been externally more 
calm or inwardly less agitated. More than that, there was 
a certain injured dignity in his manner, as he rose, with- 
out giving the speechless and astonished woman before 
him a chance to recover herself, and said: — 

“ You will be able now to know whether your confidence 
has been misplaced. You will be able now to determine 
what you wish done, and whether I am the person best 
calculated to assist you. I can only say, Doña Dolores, 
that I am ready to act either as your witness to the identi- 
fication of the real Grace Conroy, or as your legal adviser, 
or both. When you have decided which, you shall give 
me your further commands, or dismiss me. Until then, 
adios!” 

He bowed, waved his hand with a certain grand cour- 
tesy, and withdrew. When Doña Dolores raised her 
stupefied head, the door had closed upon him, 

When this conceited young gentleman reached his own 
room, he was, I grieve to say, to some extent mentally, 
and if I may use the word, morally exalted by the inter- 
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view. More than that, he was in better spirits than he 
had been since his arrival. From his room he strode out 
into the corridor. If his horse had been saddled, he 
would have taken a sharp canter over the low hills for 
exercise, pending the decision of his fair client; but it was 
the hour of the noonday siesta, and the courtyard was 
deserted. He walked to the gate, and looked across the 
plain. A fierce wind held uninterrupted possession of 
earth and sky. Something of its restlessness, just at that 
instant, was in Arthur’s breast, and, with a glance around 
the corridor, and a momentary hesitation, as an opening 
door, in a distant part of the building, suggested the pos- 
sibility of another summons from Doña Dolores, he stepped 
beyond the walls. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BULLS OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 


THE absolute freedom of illimitable space, the exhilara- 
tion of the sparkling sunlight, and the excitement of the 
opposing wind, which was strong enough to oblige him to 
exert a certain degree of physical strength to overcome it, 
so wrought upon Arthur, that in a few moments he had 
thrown off the mysterious spell which the Rancho of the 
Blessed Trinity appeared to have cast over his spirits, and 
had placed a material distance between himself and its 
gloomy towers. The landscape, which had hitherto seemed 
monotonous and uninspiring, now became suggestive; in 
the low dome-shaped hills beyond, that were huddled to- 
gether like half-blown earth bubbles raised by the fiery 
breath of some long-dead volcano, he fancied he saw the 
origin of the mission architecture. In the long sweep of 
the level plain, he recognized the calm, uneventful life 
that had left its expression in the patient gravity of the 
people. In the fierce, restless wind that blew over it — 
a wind so persistent and perpetual that all umbrage, except 
a narrow fringe of dwarfed willows defining the line of an 
extinct watercourse, was hidden in sheltered cafions and 
the leeward slopes of the hills — he recognized something 
of his own restless race, and no longer wondered at the 
barrenness of the life that was turned towards the invader. 
“I dare say,” he muttered to himself, “somewhere in the 
leeward of these people’s natures may exist a luxurious 
growth that we shall never know. I wonder if the doña 
has not” — but here he stopped; angry, and, if the truth 
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must be told, a little frightened at the persistency with 
which Dofia Dolores obtruded herself into his abstract 
philosophy and sentiment. 

Possibly something else caused hiħ for the moment to 
dismiss her from his mind. During his rapid walk he had 
noticed, as an accidental, and by no means an essential 
feature of the bleak, landscape, the vast herds of crawl- 
ing, purposeless cattle. An entirely new and distinct 
impression was now forming itself in his consciousness — 
namely, that they no longer were purposeless, vagrant, 
and wandering, but were actually obeying a certain definite 
law of attraction, and were moving deliberately toward an 
equally definite object. And that object was himself! 

Look where he would; before, behind, on either side, 
north, east, south, west, — on the bleak hilltops, on the 
slope of the falda, across the dried-up arroyo, there were 
the same converging lines of slowly moving objects towards 
a single focus — himself! Although walking briskly, and 
with a certain definiteness of purpose, he was apparently 
the only unchanging, fixed, and limited point in the now 
active landscape. Everything that rose above the dead, 
barren level was now moving slowly, irresistibly, instinct- 
ively, but unmistakably, towards one common centre — 
himself! Alone and unsupported, he was the helpless, 
unconscious nucleus of a slowly gathering force, almost 
immeasurable in its immensity and power! 

At first the idea was amusing and grotesque. Then it 
became picturesque. Then it became something for prac- 
tical consideration. And then — but no! — with the quick 
and unerring instincts of a powerful will, he choked down 
the next consideration before it had time to fasten upon or 
paralyze his strength. He stopped and turned. The 
Rancho of the Blessed Trinity was gone! Had it sud- 
denly sank in the earth, or had he diverged from his path? 
Neither; he had simply walked over the little elevation 
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in the plain beside the arroyo and corral, and had already 
left the rancho two miles behind him. 

It was not the only surprise that came upon him sud- 
denly like a blow between the eyes. The same mysterious 
attraction had been operating in his rear, and when he 
turned to retrace his steps toward the mission, he faced 
the staring eyes of a hundred bulls not fifty yards away. 
As he faced them, the nearest turned, the next rank fol- 
lowed their example, the next the same, and the next, 
until in the distance he could see the movement repeated 
with military precision and sequence. With a sense of 
relief, that he put aside as quickly as he had the sense of 
fear, he quickened his pace, until the nearest bull ahead 
broke into a gentle trot, which was communicated line by 
line to the cattle beyond, until the whole herd before him 
undulated like a vast monotonous sea. He continued on 
across the arroyo and past the corral until the blinding and 
penetrating cloud of dust, raised by the plunging hoofs of 
the moving mass before him, caused him to stop. A dull 
reverberation of the plain—a sound that at first might 
have been attributed to a passing earthquake — now be- 
came so distinct that he turned. Not twenty yards behind 
him rose the advance wall of another vast, tumultuous sea 
of tossing horns and undulating backs that had been slowly 
following his retreat, He had forgotten that he was sur- 
rounded. 

The nearest were now so close upon him that he could 
observe them separately. They were neither large, power- 
ful, vindictive, nor ferocious. On the contrary, they were 
thin, wasted, haggard, anxious beasts, economically 
equipped and gotten up, the better to wrestle with a six 
months’ drought, occasional famine, and the incessant 
buffeting of the wind — wild and untamable, but their 
staring eyes and nervous limbs expressed only wonder and 
curiosity. And when he ran toward them with a shout, 
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they turned, as had the others, file by file, and rank by 
rank, and in a moment were, like the others, in full retreat. 
Rather, let me say, retreated as the others had retreated, 
for when he faced about again to retrace his steps toward 
the mission, he fronted the bossy bucklers and inextricable 
horns of those he had driven only a few moments ago be- 
fore him. They had availed themselves of his diversion 
with the rear-guard to return. 

With the rapidity of a quick intellect and swift per- 
ceptions Arthur saw at once the resistless logic and utter 
hopelessness of his situation. The inevitable culmination 
of all this was only a question of time—and a very brief 
period. Would it be sufficient to enable him to reach the 
casa? No! Could he regain the corral? Perhaps. Be- 
tween it and himself already were a thousand cattle. 
Would they continue to retreat as he advanced? Possibly. 
But would he be overtaken meanwhile by those in his 
rear? 

He answered the question himself by drawing from his 
waistcoat pocket his only weapon, a small Derringer, and 
taking aim at the foremost bull. The shot took effect in 
the animal’s shoulder, and he fell upon his knees. As 
Arthur had expected, his nearer comrades stopped and 
sniffed at their helpless companion. But, as Arthur had 
not expected, the eager crowd pressing behind overbore 
them and their wounded brother, and in another instant 
the unfortunate animal was prostrate and his life beaten 
out by the trampling hoofs of the resistless, blind, and 
eager crowd that followed. With a terrible intuition that 
it was a foreshadowing of his own fate, Arthur turned in 
the direction of the corral, and ran for his very life! 

As he ran he was conscious that the act precipitated 
the inevitable catastrophe, — but he could think of nothing 
better. As he ran, he felt, from the shaking of the earth 
beneath his feet, that the act had once more put the whole 
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herd in equally active motion behind him. As he ran, 
he noticed that the cattle before him retreated with some- 
thing of his own precipitation. But as he ran, he thought 
of nothing but the awful fate that was following him, and 
the thought spurred him to an almost frantic effort. I 
have tried to make the reader understand that Arthur was 
quite inaccessible to any of those weaknesses which man- 
kind regard as physical cowardice. In the defense of what 
he believed to be an intellectual truth, in the interests of 
his pride or his self-love, or in a moment of passion, he 
would have faced death with unbroken fortitude and calm- 
ness. But to be the victim of an accident; to be the 
lamentable sequel of a logical succession of chances, with- 
out motive or purpose; to be sacrificed for nothing, — with- 
out proving or disproving anything; to be trampled to 
death by idiotic beasts, who had not even the instincts of 
passion or revenge to justify them; to die the death of an 
ignorant tramp, or any negligent clown, —a death that had 
a ghastly ludicrousness in its method, a death that would 
leave his body a shapeless, indistinguishable, unrecogniz- 
able clod, which affection could not idealize nor friendship 
reverence, —all this brought a horror with it so keen, so 
exquisite, so excruciating, that the fastidious, proud, intel- 
lectual being fleeing from it might have been the veriest 
dastard that ever turned his back on danger. And super- 
added to it was a superstitious thought that for its very 
horror perhaps it was a retribution for something that he 
dared not contemplate! 

And it was then that his strength suddenly flagged. 
His senses began to reel. His breath, which had kept 
pace with the quick beating of his heart, intermitted, hesi- 
tated, was lost. Above the advancing thunder of hoofs 
behind him, he thought he heard a woman’s voice. He 
knew now he was going crazy; he shouted and fell; he 
rose again and staggered forward a few steps and fell again. 
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It was over now! A sudden sense of some strange, subtle 
perfume, beating up through the acrid, smarting dust of 
the plain, that choked his mouth and blinded his eyes, 
came swooning over him. And then,the blessed interposi- 
tion of unconsciousness and peace. , 

He struggled back to life again with the word “Philip” 
in his ears, a throbbing brow, and the sensation of an 
effort to do something that was required of him. Of all 
his experience of the last few moments only the perfume 
remained. He was lying alone in the dry bed of the 
arroyo; on the bank a horse was standing, and above him 
bent the dark face and darker eyes of Doña Dolores. 

“Try to recover sufficient strength to mount that horse,” 
she said, after a pause. 

It was a woman before him. With that innate dread 
which all masculine nature has of exhibiting physical 
weakness before a weaker sex, Arthur struggled to rise 
without the assistance offered by the small hand of his 
friend. That, however, even at that crucial moment, he 
so far availed himself of it as to press it, I fear was the 
fact. 

“You came to my assistance alone?” asked Arthur, as 
he struggled to his feet. 

“Why not? We are equal now, Don Arturo,” said 
Doña Dolores, with a dazzling smile. “I saw you from 
my window. You were rash— pardon me — foolish! 
The oldest vaquero never ventures afoot upon these plains. 
But come; you shall ride with me. There was no time 
to saddle another horse, and I thought you would not care 
to let others know of your adventure. Am I right?” 

There was a slight dimple of mischief in her cheek, and 
a quaint sparkle in her dark eye, as she turned her ques- 
tioning gaze on Arthur. He caught her hand and raised 
it respectfully to his lips. 

“You are wise as you are brave, Doña Dolores.” 
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“We shall see. But at present you must believe that 
I am right, and do as I say. Mount that horse —I will 
help you if you are too weak — and — leave a space for me 
behind you!” 

Thus adjured, Arthur leaped into the saddle. If his 
bones had been broken instead of being bruised, he would 
still have found strength for that effort. In another in- | 
stant Doña Dolores’s little foot rested on his, and she lightly | 
mounted behind him. 

“Home now. Hasten; we will be there before any one 
will know it,” she said, as she threw one arm around his 
waist, with superb unconsciousness. 

Arthur lifted the rein and dropped his heels into the 
flanks of the horse. In five minutes — the briefest, as it 
seemed to him, he had ever passed — they were once more 
within the walls of the Blessed Trinity. 
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BOOK IV ` 
` DRIFTING 
CHAPTER I 
MR. AND MRS. CONROY AT HOME 


THE manner in which One Horse Gulch received the 
news of Gabriel Conroy’s marriage was characteristic of 
that frank and outspoken community. Without entering 
upon the question of his previous shameless flirtation with 
Mrs. Markle, — the baleful extent of which was generally 
unknown to the camp, —the nearer objections were based 
upon the fact that the bride was a stranger and conse- 
quently an object of suspicion, and that Gabriel’s sphere 
of usefulness in a public philanthropic capacity would be 
seriously impaired and limited. His very brief courtship 
did not excite any surprise in a climate where the harvest 
so promptly followed the sowing, and the fact, now gen- 
erally known, that it was he who saved the woman’s life 
after the breaking of the dam at Black Cañon was accepted 
as a sufficient reason for his success in that courtship. It 
may be remarked here that a certain grim disbelief in femi- 
nine coyness obtained at One Horse Gulch. That the 
conditions of life there were as near the perfect and origi- 
nal condition of mankind as could be found anywhere, and 
that the hollow shams of society and weak artifices of con- 
ventionalism could not exist in that sincere atmosphere, 
were two beliefs that One Horse Gulch never doubted. 

Possibly there was also some little envy of Gabriel’s 
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success, an envy not based upon any evidence of his supe- 
rior courage, skill, or strength, but only of the peculiar 
“luck,” opportunity, or providence, that had enabled him 
to turn certain qualities very common to One Horse Gulch 
to such favorable account. 

“Toe think,” said Jo Briggs, “thet I was allowin’ — 
only thet very afternoon — to go up that cafion arter game, 
and didn’t go from some derned foolishness or other, and 
yer’s Gabe, hevin’ no call to go thar, jest comes along, 
accidental-like, and, dern my skin! but he strikes onto a 
purty gal and a wife the first lick!” 

“ Thet ’s so,” responded Barker; “it’s all luck. Thar’s 
thet Cy Dudley, with plenty o’ money and wantin’ a wife 
bad, and ez is goin’ to Sacramento to-morrow to prospect fur 
one, and he hez been up and down that cañon time outer 
mind, and no dam ever said ‘break’ to him! No, sir! 
Or take my own case; on’y last week when the Fiddle- 
town coach went over the bank at Dry Creek, wasn’t I 
the fust man thar ez cut the leaders adrift and bruk open 
the coach-door and helped out the passengers? And wot 
passengers? Six Chinymen, by Jinks—and a Greaser! 
Thet ’s my luck.” 

There were few preliminaries to the marriage. The 
consent of Olly was easily gained. As an act of aggression 
and provocation towards Mrs. Markle nothing could offer 
greater inducements. The superior gentility of the stran- 
ger, the fact of her being a stranger, and the expeditious- 
ness of the courtship coming so hard upon Mrs. Markle’s 
fickleness commended itself to the child’s sense of jus- 
tice and feminine retaliation. For herself, Olly hardly 
knew if she liked her prospective sister; she was gentle, 
she was kind, she seemed to love Gabriel — but Olly was 
often haunted by a vague instinct that Mrs. Markle would 
have been a better match — and with true feminine incon- 
sistency she hated her the more for it. Possibly she tasted 
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also something of the disappointment of the baffled match- 
maker in the depths of her childish consciousness. 

It may be fairly presumed that the former Mrs. Devarges 
had confided to no one but her lawyer the secret of her 
assumption of the character of Grace Conroy. How far or 
how much more she had confided to that gentleman was 
known only to himself; he kept her secret, whatever might 
have been its extent, and received the announcement of 
her intended marriage to Gabriel with the superior smile 
of one to whom all things are possible from the unprofes- 
sional sex. 

“Now that you are about to enter into actual posses- 
sion,” said Mr. Maxwell, quietly buttoning up his pocket 
again, “ I suppose you will not require my services imme- 
diately.” 

It is said, upon what authority I know not, that 
Madame Devarges blushed slightly, heaved the least possi- 
ble sigh as she shook her head and said, “I hope not,” 
with an evident sincerity that left her legal adviser in 
some slight astonishment. 

How far her intended husband participated in this con- 
fidence I do not know. He was evidently proud of allud- 
ing to her in the few brief days of his courtship as the 
widow of the “great Doctor Devarges,” and his knowledge 
of her former husband to some extent mitigated in the 
public mind the apparent want of premeditation in the 
courtship. 

“To think of the artfulness of that man,” said Sal, con- 
fidentially, to Mrs. Markle, “and he a-gettin’ up sympathy 
about his sufferin’s at Starvation Camp, and all the while 
a-carryin’ on with the widder of one o’ them onfortunets. 
No wonder that man was queer! Wot you allowed in the 
innocents 0’ yer heart was bashfulness was jest conscience. 
I never let on to ye, Mrs. Markle, but I allus noticed thet 
thet Gabe never could meet my eye.” 
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The flippant mind might have suggested that as both of 
Miss Sarah’s eyes were afflicted with a cast, there might 
have been a physical impediment to this exchange of frank- 
ness; but then the flippant mind never enjoyed the confi- 
dence of this powerful young woman. 

It was a month after the wedding, and Mrs. Markle was 
sitting alone in her parlor, whither she had retired after 
the professional duties of supper were over, when the front 
door opened, and Sal entered. It was Sunday evening, 
and Sal had been enjoying the brief recreation of gossip 
with the neighbors, and, as was alleged by the flippant 
mind before alluded to, some coquettish conversation and 
dalliance with certain youth of One Horse Gulch. 

Mrs. Markle watched her handmaid slowly remove an 
immense straw “flat” trimmed with tropical flowers, and 
then proceed to fold away an enormous plaid shawl which 
represented quite another zone, and then her curiosity got 
the better of her prudence. 

“Well, and how did ye find the young couple gettin’ 
on, Sal?” 

Sal too well understood the value of coyly withheld 
information to answer at once, and with the instincts of a 
true artist she affected to misunderstand her mistress, 
When Mrs. Markle had repeated her question Sal replied, 
with a sarcastic laugh, — 

“ Axin’ yer pardin’ fur manners, but you let on about 
the young couple, and she forty if she’s anythin’.” 

“Oh, no, Sal,” remonstrated Mrs. Markle, with reproach- 
ful accents, and yet a certain self-satisfaction; “you ’re 
mistaken, sure.” 

“Well,” said Sal, breathlessly slapping her hands on 
her lap, “if pearl powder and another woman’s ha’r and 
fancy doin’s beggiles folks, it ain’t Sal ez is among the 
folks fooled. No, Sue Markle. Ef I ain’t lived long 
enough with a woman ez owns to thirty-three and hez — 
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ef it wuz my last words and God is my jedge — the neck 
and arms of a gal of sixteen, not to know when a woman 
is trying to warm over the scraps of forty year with a kind 
o’ hash o’ twenty, then Sal Clark ain?t got no eyes, thet’s 
all.” ; 

Mrs. Markle blushed slightly under the direct flattery of 
Sal, and continued: — 

“Some folks says she’s purty.” 

“Some men’s meat is other men’s pizen,” responded Sal 
sententiously, unfastening an enormous black velvet zone, 
and apparently permitting her figure to fall into instant 
ruin. 

“How did they look?” said Mrs. Markle, after a pause, 
recommencing her darning, which she had put down. 

“Well, purty much as I allowed they would from the 
first.. Thar ain’t any love wasted over thar. My opinion 
is thet he’s sick of his bargin. She runs the house and 
evrything that’s in it. Jest look at the critter! She’s 
just put that thar Gabe up to prospecting all along the 
ledge here, and that fool’s left his diggin’s and hez been 
running hither and yon, making ridiklus holes all over the 
hill jest to satisfy thet woman, and she ain’t satisfied nei- 
ther. Take my word for it, Sue Markle, thar’s suthin’ 
wrong thar. And then thar’s thet Olly ” — 

Mrs. Markle raised her eyes quickly, and put down her 
work. “Olly,” she repeated, with great animation — 
“poor little Olly! what’s gone of her?” 

“Well,” said Sal, with an impatient toss of her head, 
“T never did see what thar wuz in that peart and sassy 
piece for any one to take to—leastwise a woman with a 
child of her own. The airs and graces thet thet Olly 
would put on wuz too much. Why, she hedn’t been nigh 
us for a month, and the day afore the wedding what does 
that limb do but meet me and sez, sez she, ‘Sal, ye kin 
tell Mrs. Markle ag my brother Gabe ez goin’ to marry a 
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lady —a lady,’ sez she. ‘Thar ain’t goin’ to be enny 
Pikes about our cabin.’ And thet child only eight years! 
Oh, git out thar! I ain’t no patience!” 

To the infinite credit of a much abused sex, be it re- 
corded that Mrs. Markle overlooked the implied slur, and 
asked: — 

“But what about Olly?” 

“I mean to say,” said Sal, “thet thet child hain’t no 
place in thet house, and thet Gabe is jest thet weak and 
mean-spirited ez to let thet woman have her own way. 
No wonder thet the child was crying when I met her out 
in the woods yonder.” 

Mrs. Markle instantly flushed, and her black eyes 
snapped ominously. “I should jest like to ketch ” — she 
began quickly, and then stopped and looked at her com- 
panion. ‘Sal,” she said, with swift vehemence, “I must 
see thet child.” 

“How?” 

The word in Sal’s dialect had a various, large, and cath- 
olic significance. Mrs. Markle understood it, and repeated 
briefly : — 

“Olly —I must see her — right off!” 

“Which?” continued Sal. 

“Here,” replied Mrs, Markle; “anywhere. Fetch her 
when ye kin.” 

“She won’t come.” 

“Then I’ll go to her,” said Mrs. Markle, with a sudden 
and characteristic determination that closed the conversa- 
tion and sent Sal back viciously to her unwashed dishes. 

Whatever might have been the truth of Sal’s report, 
there was certainly no general external indication of the 
facts. The newly married couple were, to all appearances, 
as happy and contented, and as enviable to the masculine 
inhabitants of One Horse Gulch, as any who had ever 
built a nest within its pastoral close. If a majority of 
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Gabriel’s visitors were gentlemen, it was easily attributed 
to the preponderance of males in the settlement. If these 
gentlemen were unanimously extravagant in their praise 
of Mrs. Conroy, it was as easily attributable to the same 
cause. That Gabriel should dig purposeless holes over 
the hillside, that he should for the time abandon his regu- 
lar occupation in his little modest claim in the cañon, was 
quite consistent with the ambition of a newly married 
man. 

A few evenings after this, Gabriel Conroy was sitting 
alone by the hearth of that new house, which popular 
opinion and the tastes of Mrs. Conroy seemed to think was 
essential to his new condition. It was a larger, more am- 
bitious, more expensive, and perhaps less comfortable 
dwelling than the one in which he has been introduced to 
the reader. It was projected upon that credit which a 
man of family was sure to obtain in One Horse Gulch, 
where the immigration and establishment of families and 
household centres were fostered even at pecuniary risks. 
It contained, beside the chambers, the gratuitous addition 
of a parlor, which at this moment was adorned and made 
attractive by the presence of Mrs. Conroy, who was enter- 
taining a few visitors that, under her attractions, had pro- 
longed their sitting until late. When the laugh had ceased 
and the door closed on the last lingering imbecile, Mrs. 
Conroy returned to the sitting-room. It was dark, for 
Gabriel had not lighted a candle yet, and he was occupy- 
ing his favorite seat and attitude before the fire. 

“Why! are you there?” said Mrs, Conroy gayly. 

Gabriel looked up, and with that seriousness which was 
habitual to him replied: — 

«Yes? 

Mrs. Conroy approached her lord and master, and ran 
her thin, claw-like fingers through his hair with married 
audacity. He caught them, held them for a moment with 
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a kindly, caressing, and yet slightly embarrassed air that 
the lady did not like. She withdrew them quickly. 

“Why didn’t you come into the parlor?” she said, ex- 
amining him curiously. 

“T didn’t admire to to-night,” returned Gabriel, with 
grave simplicity, “and I reckoned you’d get on as well 
without me.” 

There was not the slightest trace of bitterness nor ag- 
grieved sensitiveness in his tone or manner, and although 
Mrs. Conroy eyed him sharply for any latent spark of jeal- 
ousy, she was forced to admit to herself that it did not ex- 
ist in the quiet, serious man before her. Vaguely aware 
of some annoyance in his wife’s face, Gabriel reached out 
his arm, and, lightly taking her around her waist, drew 
her to his knee. But the very act was so evidently a rec- 
ognition of a certain kind of physical and moral weakness 
in the creature before him — so professional — so, as Mrs. 
Conroy put it to herself, — “like as if I were a sick man,” 
that her irritation was not soothed. She rose quickly and 
seated herself on the other side of the fireplace. With 
the same implied toleration Gabriel had already displayed, 
he now made no attempt to restrain her. 

Mrs. Conroy did not pout as another woman might have 
done. She only smiled a haggard smile that deepened the 
line of her nostril into her cheek, and pinched her thin, 
straight nose. Then she said, looking at the fire: — 

“ Ain’t you well?” 

“I reckon not — not overly well.” 

There was a silence, both looking at the fire. 

“You don’t get anything out of that hillside?” asked 
Mrs. Conroy at last, pettishly. 

“No,” said Gabriel. 

“You have prospected all over the ridge?” continued 
the woman impatiently. 

“ All over!” 
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“ And you don’t find anything?” 

“‘Nothin’,” said Gabriel. ‘‘Nary. Thet is,” he added 
with his usual cautious deliberation, “thet is, nothin’ o’ 
any account. The gold, ef there is any, lies lower down 
in the gulch, whar I used to dig. But I kept at it jest to 
satisfy your whim. You know, July, it was a whim of 
yours,” he continued, with a certain gentle deprecatoriness 
of manner. 

A terrible thought flashed suddenly upon Mrs. Conroy. 
Could Dr. Devarges have made a mistake? Might he not 
have been delirious or insane when he wrote of the trea- 
sure? Or had the secretary deceived her as to its loca- 
tion? A swift and sickening sense that all she had gained, 
or was to gain, from her scheme, was the man before her 
—and that he did not love her as other men had —as- 
serted itself through her trembling consciousness. Mrs. 
Conroy had already begun to fear that she loved this hus- 
band, and it was with a new sense of yearning and depend- 
ence that she in her turn looked deprecatingly and sub- 
missively into his face and said: — 

“It was only a whim, dear — I dare say a foolish one. 
It’s gone now. Don’t mind it!” 

“I don’t,” said Gabriel simply. 

Mrs. Conroy winced. 

“I thought you looked disappointed,” she said after a 
pause. 

“Tt ain’t that I was thinkin’ on, July; it’s Olly,” said 
Gabriel. 

There is a limit even to a frightened woman’s submis- 
sion, 

“Of course,” she said sharply; “Olly, Olly again and 
always. I ought to have remembered that.” 

“Thet ’s so,” said Gabriel with the same exasperating 
quiet. “I was reckonin’ jest now, ez there don’t seem to 
be any likeliness of you and Olly’s gettin’ on together, 
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you’d better separate. Thar ain’t no sense goin’ on this 
way, July —no sense et all. And the worst o’ the hull 
thing ez thet Olly ain’t gettin’ no kinder good outer it, no 
way!” 

Mrs. Conroy was very pale and dangerously quiet as 
Mr. Conroy went on. 

“I’ve allers allowed to send that child to school, but 
she don’t keer to go. She’s thet foolish, thet Olly is, 
thet she doesn’t like to leave me, and I reckon I’m thet 
foolish too thet I don’t like to hev her go. The only way 
to put things square ez this ” — 

Mrs. Conroy turned and fixed her gray eyes upon her 
husband, but she did not speak. 

“You ’d better go away,” continued Gabriel quietly, 
“for a while. I’ve heerd afore now that it’s the reg’lar 
thing fur a bride to go away and visit her mother. You 
hain’t got no mother,” said Gabriel thoughtfully, “hev 
ye?—that’s bad. But you was a-sayin’ the other day 
suthin’ about some business you had down at ’Frisco. 
Now it would be about the nateral sort o° thing for ye to 
go thar fur two or three months, jest till things get round 
square with Olly and me.” 

It is probable that Gabriel was the only man from whom 
Mrs. Conroy could have received this humiliating proposi- 
tion without interrupting him with a burst of indignation. 
Yet she only turned a rigid face towards the fire again 
with a hysterical laugh. 

“Why limit my stay to two or three months?” she 
said. 

“Well, it might be four,” said Gabriel simply; “it 
would give me and Olly a longer time to get things in 
shape.” 

Mrs. Conroy rose and walked rigidly to her husband’s 
side. 

“What,” she said huskily, “what if I were to refuse?” 
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Gabriel looked as if this suggestion would not have been 
startling or inconsistent as an abstract possibility in wo- 
man, but said nothing. 

“What,” continued Mrs. Conroy, more rapidly and 
huskily, “what if I were to tell you and that brat to go! 
What,” she said, suddenly raising her voice to a thin high 
soprano, “what if I were to turn you both out of this 
house — my house! off this land—my land! Eh? eh? 
eh?” she almost screamed, emphasizing each interrogatory 
with her thin hand on Gabriel’s shoulder, in a desperate 
but impotent attempt to shake him. 

“Certingly, certingly,” said Gabriel calmly. “But 
thar’s somebody at the door, July,” he continued quietly, 
as he rose slowly and walked into the hall. 

His quick ear had detected a knocking without, above 
the truculent pitch of Mrs. Conroy’s voice. He threw 
open the door, and disclosed Olly and Sal standing upon 
the threshold. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Sal was first to re- 
cover the use of that noble organ, the tongue. 

“With chills and ager in every breath — it’s an hour if 
it’s five minutes that we’ve stood here,” she began, 
“pounding at that door. ‘ You’re interrupting the young 
couple, Sal,’ sez I, ‘comin’ yer this time o’ night, breakin’ 
in, so to speak, on the holiest confidences,’ sez I; ‘ but 
it’s business, and onless you hev thet to back you, Sarah 
Clark,’ I sez, ‘and you ain’t a woman ez ever turned her 
back on thet or them, you ain’t no call there.’ But I was 
to fetch this child home, Mrs. Conroy,” continued Sal, 
pushing her way into the little sitting-room, “and” — 

She paused, for the room was vacant. Mrs. Conroy had 
disappeared. 

“I thought I heerd” — said Sal, completely taken 
aback. 


“It was only Gabe,” said Olly, with the ready menda- 
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city of swift feminine tact. “I told you so. Thank you, 
Sal, for seeing me home. Good night, Sal,” and, with a 
dexterity that smote Gabriel into awesome and admiring 
silence, she absolutely led the breathless Sal to the door 
and closed it upon her before that astonished female could 
recover her speech. 

Then she returned quietly, took off her hat and shawl, 
and taking the unresisting hand of her brother, led him 
back to his former seat by the fire. Drawing a low stool 
in front of him, she proceeded to nestle between his knees 
—an old trick of hers—and once more taking his hand, 
stroked it between her brown fingers, looked up into his 
face, and said: — 

“Dear old Gabe!” 

The sudden smile that irradiated Gabriel’s serious face 
would have been even worse provocation to Mrs. Conroy 
than his previous conduct. 

“What was the matter, Gabe?” said Olly; “what was 
she saying when we came in?” 

_ Gabriel had not, since the entrance of his sister, E 
of Mrs. Conroy’s parting speech and manner. Even now 
its full significance did not appear to have reached him. 

“I disremember, Olly,” he replied, looking down into 
Olly’s earnest eyes; “‘suthin’ or other; she was techy, 
thet ’s all.” ; 

“But wot did she mean by saying that the house and 
lands was hers?” persisted the child. 

“Married folks, Olly,” said Gabriel, with the lazy, easy 
manner of vast matrimonial expericnce, “married folks 
hev little jokes and ways o’ thar own. Bein’ onmarried 
yourself, ye don’t know. ‘With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,’ thet’s all—thet’s what she meant, Olly. 
‘ With all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ Did you hev 
a good time down there?” 


“Yes,” said Olly. 
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“You ’ll hev a nice time here soon, Olly,” said Gabriel. 

Olly looked incredulously across the hall toward the 
door of Mrs. Conroy’s chamber. 

“Thet’s it, Olly,” said Gabriel, “Mrs. Conroy ’s goin’ 
to ’Frisco to see some friends. She’s thet bent on goin’ 
thet nothin’ ’11 stop her. Ye see, Olly, it’s the fashion 
fur new married folks to kinder go ’way and visit absent 
and sufferin’ friends. ` Thar’s them little ways about the 
married state, that, bein’ onmarried yourself, you don’t 
sabe. But it’s all right, she’s goin’. Bein’ a lady, and 
raised, so to speak, ’mong fashi’n’ble people, she’s got to 
folly the fashi’n. She’s goin’ for three months, mebbe 
four. I disremember now wot’s the fashi’n’ble time. 
But she ll do it, Olly.” 

Olly cast a penetrating look at her brother. 

“She ain’t goin’ on my account, Gabe?” 

“Lord love the child, no! Wot put thet into your 
head, Olly? Why,” said Gabriel with cheerful mendacity, 
“she’s been takin’ a shine to ye o’ late. On’y to-night 
she was wonderin’ whar you be.” 

As if to give credence to his words, and much to his 
inward astonishment, the door of Mrs. Conroy’s room 
opened, and the lady herself, with a gracious smile on her 
lips and a brightly beaming eye, albeit somewhat reddened 
around the lids, crossed the hall, and, going up to Olly, 
kissed her round cheek. 

“T thought it was your voice, and although I was just 
going to bed,” she added gayly, with a slightly apologetic 
look at her charming déshabillé, “I had to come in and be 
sure it was you. And where have you been, you naughty 
girl? Do you know I shall be dreadfully jealous of this 
Mrs. Markle. Come and tell me all about her. Come. 
You shall stay with me to-night, and we won’t let brother 
Gabe hear our little secrets — shall we? Come!” 

And before the awe-struck Gabriel could believe his own 
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senses she had actually whisked the half-pleased, half- 
frightened child into her own room, and he was left stand- 
ing alone. Nor was he the less amazed, although relieved of 
a certain undefined anxiety for the child, when, a moment 
later, Olly herself thrust her curly head out of the door, and, 
calling out, ‘‘Good-night, old Gabe,” with a mischievous 
accent, shut and locked the door in his face. For a mo- 
ment Gabriel stood petrified on his own hearthstone. Was 
he mistaken, and had Mrs. Conroy’s anger actually been 
nothing but a joke? Was Olly really sincere in her dis- 
like of his wife? There was but one apparent solution to 
these various and perplexing problems, and that was the 
general incomprehensibility of the sex. 

“The ways o` woman is awful onsartin,” said Gabriel, 
as he sought the solitary little room which had been set 
apart for Olly, “and somehow I ain’t the man ez hez the 
gift o’ findin’ them out.” 

And with these reflections he went apologetically, yet, 
to a certain extent, contentedly, as was his usual habit, to 
bed. 


> 
CHAPTER II 
IN WHICH THE TREASURE IS FOUND -—— AND LOST 


As no word has been handed down of the conversation 
that night between Olly and her sister-in-law, I fear the 
masculine reader must view their subsequent conduct in 
the light of Gabriel’s abstract proposition. The feminine 
reader — to whose well-known sense of justice and readi- 
ness to acknowledge a characteristic weakness I chiefiy 
commend these pages — will of course require no further 
explanation, and will be quite ready to believe that the 
next morning Olly and Mrs. Conroy were apparently firm 
friends, and that Gabriel was incontinently snubbed by 
both of these ladies as he deserved. 

“You don’t treat July right,” said Olly, one morning, 
to Gabriel, during five minutes that she had snatched from 
the inseparable company of Mrs. Conroy. 

Gabriel opened his eyes in wonder. “I hain’t been 
’round the house much, because I allowed you and July 
didn’t want my kempany,” he began apologetically, “and 
ef it’s shortness of provisions, I’ve fooled away so much 
time, Olly, in prospectin’ that ledge that I had no time to 
clar up and get any dust. I reckon, may be the pork- 
bar’l is low. But I’ll fix thet straight soon, Olly, soon.” 

“But it ain’t thet, Gabe — it ain’t provisions — it ’s — 
it’s —Oh, you ain’t got no sabe ez a husband — thar!” 
burst out the direct Olly at last. 

Without the least sign of resentment, Gabriel looked 
thoughtfully at his sister. 

“Thet’s so—I reckon thet is the thing. Not hevin’ 
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been married afore, and bein’, so to speak, strange and 
green-handed, like as not I don’t exactly come up to the 
views of a woman ez hez hed thet experience. And her 
husband a savang! a savang! Olly, and a larned man.” 

“You’re as good as him!” ejaculated Olly hastily, 
whose parts of speech were less accurately placed than her 
feelings, “and I reckon she loves you a heap better, Gabe. 
But you ain’t quite lovin’ enough,” she added, as Gabriel 
started. “Why, thar was thet young couple thet came 
up from Simpson’s last week, and stayed over at Mrs. 
Markle’s. Thar was no end of the attentions thet thet 
man paid to thet thar woman — fixin’ her shawl, histin’ 
the winder and puttin’ it down, and askin’ after her health 
every five minnits — and they ’d sit and sit, just like this” 
— here Olly, in the interests of domestic felicity, impro- 
vised the favorite attitude of the bridegroom, as far as the 
great girth of Gabriel’s waist and chest could be “clipped ” 
by her small arms. 

“Wot! afore folks?” asked Gabriel, looking down a 
little shamefully on the twining arms of his sister. 

“ Yes — in course — afore folks. Why, they want it to 
be known thet they ’re married.” 

“Olly,” broke out Gabriel desperately, “your sister-in- 
law ain’t thet kind of a woman. She’d reckon thet kind 
o’ thing was low.” 

But Olly only replied by casting a mischievous look at 
her brother, shaking her curls, and with the mysterious 
admonition, “Try it!” left him, and went back to Mrs. 
Conroy. 

Happily for Gabriel, Mrs. Conroy did not offer an op- 
portunity for the exhibition of any tenderness on Gabriel’s 
part. Although she did not make any allusion to the past, 
and even utterly ignored any previous quarrel, she still 
preserved a certain coy demeanor toward him, that, while 
it relieved him of an onerous duty, very greatly weakened 
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his faith in the infallibility of Olly’s judgment. When, 
out of respect to that judgment, he went so far as to throw 
his arms ostentatiously around his wife’s waist one Sun- 
day, while perambulating the single.long public street of 
One Horse Gulch, and that lady, .with great decision, 
quietly slipped out of his embrace, he doubted still more. 

“I did it on account o’ wot you said, Olly, and darn 
my skin if she seemed to like it at all, and even the boys 
hangin’ around seemed to think it was queer. Jo Hobson 
snickered right out.” 

“When was it?” said Olly. 

“Sunday.” 

Olly, sharply — “ Where ? ” 

Gabriel — “On Main Street.” 

Olly, apostrophizing heaven with her blue eyes — “Ef 
thar ever was a blunderin’ mule, Gabe, it’s vou!” 

Gabriel, mildly and thoughtfully — “'Thet’s so.” 

Howbeit, some kind of a hollow truce was patched up 
between these three belligerents, and Mrs. Conroy did not 
go to San Francisco on business. It is presumed that the 
urgency of her affairs there was relieved by correspondence, 
for-during the next two weeks she expressed much anxiety 
on the arrival of the regular tri-weekly mails. And one 
day it brought her not only a letter, but an individual of 
some importance in this history. 

He got down from the Wingdam coach amid consider- 
able local enthusiasm. Apart from the fact that it was 
well known that he was a rich San Francisco banker and 
capitalist, his brusque, sharp energy, his easy, skeptical 
familiarity and general contempt for and ignoring of every- 
thing but the practical and material, and, above all, his 
reputation for success, which seemed to make that success 
a wholesome business principle rather than good fortune, 
had already fascinated the passengers who had listened to 
his curt speech and half oracular axioms. They had for- 
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given dogmatisms voiced in such a hearty manner, and em- 
phasized possibly with a slap on the back of the listener. 
He had already converted them to his broad materialism, 
— less, perhaps, by his curt rhetoric than by the logic of 
his habitual business success, and the respectability that it 
commanded. It was easy to accept skepticism from a man 
who evidently had not suffered by it. Radicalism and 
democracy are much more fascinating to us when the apos- 
tle is in comfortable ease and easy circumstances than 
when he is clad in fustian, and consistently out of a situa- 
tion. Human nature thirsts for the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, but would prefer to receive 
it from the happy owner of a latch-key to the Garden of 
Eden, rather than from the pilferer who had just been 
. ejected from the premises. 

It is probable, however, that the possessor of these 
admirable qualities had none of that fine scorn for a man- 
kind accessible to this weakness which at present fills the 
breast of the writer, and, I trust, the reader, of these 
pages. If he had, I doubt if he would have been success- 
ful. Like a true hero, he was quite unconscious of the 
quality of his heroism, and utterly unable to analyze it. 
So that, without any previous calculations or pre-arranged 
plan, he managed to get rid of-his admirers, and apply 
himself to the business he had in hand without either will- 
fully misleading the public of One Horse Gulch, or giving 
the slightest intimation of what that real business was. 
That the general interests of One Horse Gulch had attracted 
the attention of this powerful capitalist — that he intended 
to erect a new hotel, or start an independent line of 
stagecoaches from Sacramento, — were among the accepted 
theories. Everybody offered him vast and gratuitous in- 
formation, and out of the various facts and theories sub- 
mitted to him he gained the particular knowledge he 
required without asking for it. Given a reputation for 
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business shrewdness and omnipresence in any one indi- 
vidual, and the world will speedily place him beyond the 
necessity of using them. i 

And so in a casual, general way, the stranger was shown 
over the length and breadth and thickness and present and 
future of One Horse Gulch. When he had reached the 
farther extremity of the Gulch he turned to his escort, — 

“I’ll make the inquiry you ask now.” 

“How?” 

“By telegraph — if you ’ll take it.” 

He tore a leaf from a memorandum-book and wrote a 
few lines. 

And you?” 

“Oh, I’ll look around here; I suppose there’s not 
much beyond this?” 

“No; the next claim is Gabriel Conroy’s,”” 

“Not much account, I reckon?” 

“No; It pays him grub.” 

“Well, dine with me at three o’clock, when and where 
you choose—you know best. Invite whom you like. 
Good-by ! ” 

And the great man’s escort, thus dismissed, departed, 
lost in admiration of the decisive promptitude and liberal- 
ity of his guest. 

Left to himself, the stranger turned his footsteps in the 
direction of Gabriel Conroy’s claim. Had he been an 
admirer of nature, or accessible to any of those influences 
which a contemplation of wild scenery is apt to produce in 
weaker humanity, he would have been awed by the gradual 
transition of a pastoral landscape to one of uncouth heroics. 
In a few minutes he had left the belt of sheltering pines 
and entered upon the'ascent of a shadowless, scorched, and 
blistered mountain, that here and there in places of. vege- 
tation had put on the excrescences of scoria, or a singular 
eruption of crust, that, breaking beneath his feet in slip- 
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pery gray powder, made his footing difficult and uncertain. 
Had he been possessed of a scientific eye, he would have 
noted here and there the evidences of volcanic action in 
the sudden depressions, the abrupt elevations, the marks 
of disruption and upheaval, and the river-like flow of 
débris that protruded a black tongue into the valley below. 
But I am constrained to believe the stranger’s dominant 
impression was simply one of heat. Half-way up the 
ascent he took off his coat and wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. Nevertheless, certain peculiarities in his 
modes of progression showed him to be not unfamiliar with 
mountain travel. Two or three times during the ascent 
he stopped, and, facing about, carefully resurveyed the 
path beneath him. Slight as was the action, it was the 
unfailing sign of the mountaineer, who recognized that the 
other side of a mountain was as yet an undetermined quan- 
tity, and was prepared to retrace his steps if necessary. 
At the summit he paused and looked around him. 
Immediately at his feet the gulch which gave its name 
to the settlement, and from which the golden harvest was 
gathered, broadened into a thickly wooded valley. Its 
quivering depths were suffused by the incense of odorous 
gums and balms liberated by the fierce heat of the noonday 
sun, that rose to his face in soft, tremulous waves, and filled 
the air with its heated spices. Through a gap in the 
cañon to the west, a faint, scarcely-distinguishable line of 
cloud indicated the coast range. North and south, higher 
hills arose heavily terraced with straight colonnades of 
pines, that made the vast black monolith on which he 
stood appear blacker and barer by contrast. Higher hills 
to the east — one or two peaks —- and between them in the 
sunlight odd-looking, indistinct, vacant intervals — blanks 
in the landscape as yet not filled in with color or expres- 
sion. Yet the stranger knew them to be snow, and for 
a few moments seemed fascinated — gazing at them with 
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a fixed eye and rigid mouth, until, with an effort, he tore 
himself away. 

Scattered over the summit were numerous holes that 
appeared to have been recently sunk. » In one of them the 
stranger picked up a fragment of the crumbled rock, and 
examined it carelessly. Then he slowly descended the 
gentler slope towards the west, in the direction of a claim 
wherein his quick eye had discovered a man at work. A 
walk of a few moments brought him to the bank of red 
clay, the heap of tailings, the wooden sluice-box, and the 
pan and shovel which constituted the appurtenances of an 
ordinary claim. As he approached nearer, the workman 
rose from the bank over which he was bending, and lean- 
ing on his pick, turned his face to the new-comer. His 
broad, athletic figure, his heavy blond beard, and serious per- 
plexed eyes, were unmistakable. It was Gabriel Conroy. 

“How are ye?” said the stranger, briskly extending a 
hand, which Gabriel took mechanically. ‘‘ You’re look- 
ing well! Recollect you, but you don’t recollect me. 
Eh?” He laughed curtly, in a fashion as short and busi- 
ness-like as his speech, and then fixed his eyes rather im- 
patiently on the hesitating Gabriel. 

Gabriel could only stare, and struggle with a tide of 
thick-coming remembrances. He looked around him; the 
sun was beating down on the old familiar objects, every- 
thing was unchanged — and yet this face, this voice. 

“I am here on a matter of business,” continued the 
stranger briskly, dismissing the question of recognition as 
one unessential to the business on hand — “and — what 
have you got to propose?” 

He leaned lightly against the bank and supported him- 
self by thrusting Gabriel’s pickaxe against the bank, as 
he waited a reply. 


“It’s Peter Dumphy,” said Gabriel, in an awe-stricken 
voice, 
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“Yes. You recollect me now! Thought you would. 
It’s five years and over —ain’t it? Rough times them, 
Gabriel—warn’t they? Eh! But you’re lookin’ well 
— doin’ well, too. Hey? Well—what do you propose 
to do about this claim? Have n’t made up your mind — 
hey? Come then— I’ll make a proposition. First, I 
suppose your title’s all right, hey?” 

It was so evident from Gabriel’s dazed manner that, 
apart from his astonishment at meeting Peter Dumphy, he 
did not know what he was talking about, that Dumphy 
paused. 

“It’s about these specimens,” he added, eying Gabriel 
keenly, ‘‘the specimens you sent me.” 

“Wot specimens?” said Gabriel vaguely, still lost in 
the past. 

“The ones your wife sent me — all the same thing, you 
know.” i 

“But it ain’t,” said Gabriel, with his old truthful 
directness. ‘‘ You better talk to her ’bout thet. Thet’s 
her lookout. I reckon now she did say suthin’,” contin- 
ued Gabriel, meditatively, “about sendin’ rock to ’Frisco 
to be tested, but I did n’t somehow get to take an interest 
in it. Leastways, it’s her funeral. You’d better see 
her.” 

It was Mr. Dumphy’s turn to be perplexed. In his 
perfect misapprehension of the character of the man before 
him, he saw only skillful business evasion under the guise 
of simplicity. He remembered, moreover, that in the 
earlier days of his prosperity as Dumphy and Jenkins, 
Commission Merchants, he was himself in the habit of 
referring customers with whom he was not ready to treat 
to Jenkins, very much as he had just now been referred to 
Mrs. Conroy. 

“Of course,” he said briskly; “only I thought I’d save 
time, which is short with me to-day, by coming directly 
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to you. May not have time to see her. But you can 


write.” : 

“Thet’s so,” said Gabriel, “p’r’aps it’s just as well in 
the long run. Ef ye don’t see hey, she ’ll know it ain’t 
your fault. I’ll let on that much to her.” And having 
disposed of this unimportant feature of the interview, he 
continued, “ Ye haven’t heard naught o’ Grace — ye mind 
Grace, Dumphy ; a ‘purty little girl ez was with me up 
thar — ye ain’t heerd anything o’ her — nor seen her, may 
be — hev you?” 

Of course this question at such a moment was to Mr. 
Dumphy susceptible of only one meaning. It was that 
Mrs. Conroy had confessed everything to Gabriel, and that 
he wished to use Dumphy’s complicity in the deceit as a 
lever in future business transactions. Mr. Dumphy felt he 
had to deal with two consummate actors — one of whom was 
a natural hypocrite. For the first time in his life he was 
impatient of evil. We never admire truth and sincerity 
so highly as when we find it wanting in an adversary. 

“Ran off with some fellow, didn’t she? Yes, I re- 
member. You won’t see her again. It’s just as well for 
you! I’d call her dead, anyway.” 

Although Dumphy was convinced that Gabriel’s interest 
in the fate of his sister was hypocritical, he was not above 
a Christian hope that this might wound a brother’s feel- 
ings. He turned to go. 

“Can’t you come back this way and hev a little talk 
about ol’ times?” said Gabriel, warming toward Dumphy 
under the magic of old associations, and ignoring with 
provoking unconsciousness the sting of his last speech. 
“There’s Olly ez ’ud jest admire to see ye. Ye mind 
Olly ?— the baby, Grace’s little sister, growed a fine likely 
gal now. See yer,” continued Gabriel with sudden energy, 


putting down his pick and shovel, “Ill jess go over thar 
with ye now.” 


a 
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“No! no!” said Dumphy quickly. “Busy! Can’t! 
"Nother time! Good-day; see you again sometime. So 
long!” and he hurriedly departed, retracing his steps until 
the claim and its possessor were lost in the intervening 
foliage. 

Then he paused, hesitated, and then striking across the 
summit of the hill, made his way boldly to Gabriel’s cottage. 

Either Mrs. Conroy was expecting him, or had detected 
him coming through the woods, for she opened the door 
to him and took him into her little parlor with a gracious- 
ness of demeanor and an elaboration of toilet that would 
have been dangerous to any other man. But, like most 
men with a deservedly bad reputation among women, Mr. 
Dumphy always rigidly separated any weakness of gallantry 
from his business. 

“Here only for a few moments. Sorry can’t stay 
longer. You’re looking well!” said Mr. Dumphy. 

Mrs. Conroy said she had not expected the pleasure of a 
personal interview; Mr. Dumphy must be so busy always. 

“Yes. But I like to bring good news myself. The 
specimens you sent have been assayed by first-class, reliable 
men. They’ll do. No gold — but eighty per cent. silver. 
Hey! P’r’aps you expected it.” 

But Mr. Dumphy could see plainly from Mrs. Conroy’s 
eager face that she had not expected it. 

“ Silver,” she gasped — “eighty per cent, !” 

He was mystified, but relieved. It was evident that 
she had not consulted anybody else, and that he was first 
on the ground. So he said curtly, — 

“What do you propose?” 

“I don’t know,” began the lady. “I have n’t thought ” — 

“Exactly!” interrupted Dumphy. “Haven’t got any 
proposition. Excuse me— but” (taking out his watch) 
“time’s nearly up. Look here. Eighty per cent. ’s big 
thing! But silver mine takes gold mine to run it. All 
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expense first—no profit till you get down. Works, 
smelting — cost twenty per cent. Here’s my proposition. 
Put whole thing in joint-stock company; one hundred 
shares; five millions capital, You take fifty shares. I’ll 
take twenty-five — dispose of other twenty-five as I can. 
How’s that? Hey? You can’t say! Well — think of it!” 

But all Mrs. Conroy could think of was two and a half 
millions! It stared at her, stretching its gigantic ciphers 
across the room. It blazed in golden letters on checks, 
— it rose on glittering piles of silver coin to the ceiling of 
the parlor. Yet she turned to him with a haggard face, 
and said; — 

“But this — this money — is only in prospective.” 

“Cash your draft for the sum ten minutes after the 
stock ’s issued. That’s business.” 

With this certainty Mrs. Conroy recovered herself. 

“T will talk — with — my husband,” she said. 

Mr. Dumphy smiled — palpably, openly, and shame- 
lessly. Mrs. Conroy colored quickly, but not from the 
consciousness Mr. Dumphy attributed to her, of detected 
cunning. She had begun to be ashamed of the position 
she believed she occupied in this man’s eyes, and fearful 
that he should have discovered her husband’s indifference 
to her. 

“I’ve already seen him,” said Mr. Dumphy quietly. 

The color dropped from Mrs. Conroy’s cheeks, 

- “He knows nothing of this,” she said faintly. 

“Of course,” said Dumphy half contemptuously, “he 
said so; referred to you. That’s all right. That’s busi- 
ness.” 

“You did not tell him — you dared not” —she said 
excitedly. 

Mr. Dumphy looked curiously at her for a moment. 
Then he rose and shut the door. 

“Look here,” he said, facing Mrs. Conroy in a hard, 
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matter-of-fact way, “do you mean to say that what that 
man— your husband —said was true? That he knows 
nothing of you; of the circumstances under which you 
came here?” 

“He does not— I swear to God he does not,” she said 
passionately. 

It was inexplicable, but Mr. Dumphy believed her. 

“But how will you explain this to him? You can do 
nothing without him.” 

“Why should Ae know more? If he has discovered 
this mine, it is his — free of any gift of mine—as inde- 
pendent of any claim of mine as if we were strangers. 
The law makes him the owner of the mine that he discov- 
ers, no matter on whose land it may be found. In person- 
ating his sister, I only claimed a grant to the land. He 
has made the discovery which gives it its value! Even 
that sister,” she added with a sudden flash in her eyes — 
“even that sister, were she living, could not take it from 
him now!” 

It was true! This woman, with whose weakness he 
had played, had outwitted them all, and slipped through 
their fingers almost without stain or blemish. And ina 
way so simple! Duped as he had been, he could hardly 
restrain his admiration, and said quite frankly and heart- 
ily: — 

“Good — that’s business! ” 

And then—ah me! this clever creature — this sharp 
adventuress, this Anonyma Victrix, began to cry, and to 
beg him not to tell her husband / 

At this familiar sign of the universal feminine weakness 
Dumphy picked up his ears and arts again. 

“Where ’s your proof that your husband is the first dis- 
coverer?”’ he said curtly, but not unkindly. ‘‘ Won’t that 
paper that Dr. Devarges gave his sister show that the 
doctor was really the discoverer of this lead?” 
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“Yes; but Dr. Devarges is dead, and I hold the paper.” 

“Good!” He took out his watch. ‘I’ve five minutes 
more. Now look here. I’m not going to say that you 
have n’t managed this thing well — you have! — and that 
you can, if you like, get along without me— you can! 
See! I’m not going to say that I went into this thing 
without the prospect of making something out of it myself. 
I have! That’s business. The thing for you to consider 
now is this: understanding each other as we do, could n’t 
you push this thing through better with my help — and 
helping me — than to go elsewhere! Understand me! 
You could find a dozen men in San Francisco who would 
make you as good an offer and better! But it wouldn’t 
be to their interest to keep down any unpleasant reminders 
of the past as it would be mine. You understand?” 

Mrs. Conroy replied by extending her hand. 

“To keep my secret from every one — from him,” she 
said earnestly. 

“Certainly — that’s business.” 

Then these two artful ones shook hands with a heartfelt 
and loyal admiration and belief for each other that I fear 
more honest folks might have profited by, and Mr. Dum- 
phy went off to dine. 

As Mrs. Conroy closed the front door, Olly came run- 
ning in from the back piazza. Mrs. Conroy caught her in 
her arms and discharged her pent-up feelings, and, let us 
hope, her penitence, in a joyful and passionate embrace. 
But Olly struggled to extricate herself. When at last she 
got her head free, she said angrily: — 

“Let me go. I want to see him.” 

“Who — Mr. Dumphy?” asked Mrs. Conroy, still hold- 
ing the child, with a half-hysterical laugh. 

“Yes. Gabe said he was here. Let me go, I say!” 

“What do you want with him?” asked her captor with 
shrill gayety. 


Toat 
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“Gabe says — Gabe says — let me go, will you? Gabe 
says he knew ” — 

“Whom?” 

“My dear, dear sister Grace! There! I didn’t mean 
to hurt you — but I must go!” 

And she did, leaving the prospective possessor of two 
and a half millions vexed suspicious, and alone. 


> 


CHAPTER IIT’ 
MR. DUMPHY MEETS AN OLD FRIEND 


PETER Dumpuy was true to his client. A few days 
after he had returned to San Francisco he dispatched a 
note to Victor, asking an interview. He had reasoned 
that, although Victor was vanquished and helpless regard- 
ing the late discovery at One Horse Gulch, yet his com- 
plicity with Mrs. Conroy’s earlier deceit might make it 
advisable that his recollection of that event should be 
effaced. He was waiting a reply when a card was brought 
to him bya clerk. Mr. Dumphy glanced at it impatiently, 
and read the name of “Arthur Poinsett.” Autocrat as 
Dumphy was in his own counting house and business 
circle, the name was one of such recognized power in Cali- 
fornia that he could not ignore its claims to his attention. 
More than that, it represented a certain respectability and 
social elevation which Dumphy, with all his skepticism and 
democratic assertion, could not with characteristic shrewd- 
ness afford to undervalue. He said, “Show him in,” 
without lifting his head from the papers that lay upon his 
desk. 

The door opened again to an elegant-looking young 
man, who lounged carelessly into the awful presence with- 
out any of that awe with which the habitual business vis- 
itors approached Peter Dumphy. Indeed, it was possible 
that never before had Mr. Dumphy’s door opened to one 
who was less affected by the great capitalist’s reputation. 
Nevertheless, with the natural ease of good breeding, after 
depositing his hat on the table, he walked quietly to the 
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fireplace, and stood with his back toward it with courteous, 
but perhaps too indifferent patience. Mr. Dumphy was 
at last obliged to look up. 

“Busy, I see,” yawned Poinsett, with languid polite- 
ness. ‘Don’t let me disturb you. I thought your man 
said you were disengaged. Must have made a mistake.” 

Mr. Dumphy was forced to lay aside his pen, and rise, 
inwardly protesting. 

“You don’t know me by my card. I have the advan- 
tage, I think,” continued the young man with a smile, 
“even in the mere memory of faces. The last time I saw 
you was—let me see—five years ago. Yes! you were 
chewing a scrap of buffalo hide to keep yourself from 
starving.” 

“Philip Ashley!” said Mr. Dumphy in a low voice, 
looking hastily around, and drawing nearer the stranger. 

“Precisely,” returned Poinsett somewhat impatiently, 
raising his own voice. “That was my nom de guerre. 
But Dumphy seems to have been your real name after all.” 

If Dumphy had conceived any idea of embarrassing 
Poinsett by the suggestion of an alias in his case, he could 
have dismissed it after this half-contemptuous recognition 
of his own proper cognomen. But he had no such idea. 
In spite of his utmost effort he felt himself gradually fall- 
ing into the same relative position—the same humble 
subordination he had accepted five years before. It was 
useless to think of his wealth, of his power, of his sur- 
roundings. Here in his own bank parlor he was submis- 
sively waiting the will and pleasure of this stranger. He 
made one more desperate attempt to regain his lost pres- 
tige. 

“You have some business with me, eh? Poinsett!” 
He commenced the sentence with a dignity, and ended it 
with a familiarity, equally inefficacious. 

“Of course,” said Poinsett carelessly, shifting his legs 
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before the fire. ‘“Shouldn’t have called otherwise on a 
man of such affairs at such a time. You-are interested, I 
hear, in a mine recently discovered at One Horse Gulch on 
the Rancho of the Blessed Innocents? One of my clients 
holds a grant, not yet confirmed, to the rancho.” 

“Whot” said Mr. Dumphy quickly. 

“I believe that is not important nor essential for you to 
know until we make a formal claim,” returned Arthur 
quietly, “but I don’t mind satisfying your curiosity. It’s 
Miss Dolores Salvatierra.” 

Mr. Dumphy felt relieved, and began with gathering 
‘courage and brusqueness, “That don’t affect ?” — 

“Your mining claim; not in the least,” interrupted 
Arthur quietly. “I am not here to press or urge any 
rights that we may have. We may not even submit the 
grant for patent. But my client would like to know some- 
thing of the present tenants, or, 1f you will, owners. You 
represent them, I think? A man and wife. The woman 
appears first as a spinster, assuming to be a Miss Grace 
Conroy, to whom an alleged transfer of an alleged grant 
was given. She next appears as the wife of one Gabriel 
Conroy, who is, I believe, an alleged brother of the alleged 
Miss Grace Conroy. You’ll admit, I think, it’s a pretty 
mixed business, and would make a pretty bad showing in 
court. But this adjudicature we are not yet prepared to 
demand. What we want to know is this—and I came to 
you, Dumphy, as the man most able to tell us. Is the 
sister or the brother real—or are they both impostors? 
Is there a legal marriage? Of course your legal interest 
is not jeopardized in any event.” 

Mr. Dumphy partly regained his audacity. 

“ You ought to know — you ran away with the real 
Grace Conroy,” he said, putting his hands in his pockets. 

“Did I? Then this is not she, if I understand you. 
Thanks! And the brother” — 
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“Is Gabriel Conroy, if I know the man,” said Dumphy 
shortly, feeling that he had been entrapped into a tacit 
admission. “But why don’t you satisfy yourself?” 

“You have been good enough to render it unnecessary,” 
said Arthur, with a smile. “I do not doubt your word. 
I am, I trust, too much of a lawyer to doubt the witness 
I myself have summoned. But who is this woman?” 

“The widow of Dr. Devarges.” 

“The real thing?” 

“ Yes, unless Grace Conroy should lay claim to that title 
and privilege. The old man seems to have been pretty 
much divided in his property and affections.” 

The shaft did not apparently reach Arthur, for whom it 
was probably intended. He only said, — 

“Have you legal evidence that she is the widow? If 
it were a fact, and a case of ill-treatment or hardship, why 
it might abate the claim of my client, who is a rich woman, 
and whose sympathies are of course in favor of the real 
brother and real sister. By the way, there is another 
sister, isn’t there?” 

“Yes, a mere child.” 

“That’s all. Thank you. I sha’ n’t trespass further 
upon your time. Good-day.” 

He had taken up his hat and was moving toward the 
door. Mr. Dumphy, who felt that whatever might have 
been Poinsett’s motives in this interview, he, Dumphy, 
had certainly gained nothing, determined to retrieve him- 
self, if possible, by a stroke of audacity. 

“One moment,” he said, as Poinsett was carefully set- 
tling his hat over his curls. “You know whether this 
girl is living or not. What has become of her?” 

“But I don’t,” returned Poinsett calmly, “or I should 
n’t come to you.” 

There was something about Poinsett’s manner that pre- 
vented Dumphy from putting him in the category of “all 
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men,” that both in bis haste and his deliberation Mr. 
Dumphy was apt to say “were liars.” 

“ When and where did you see her last ?? ” he asked, less 
curtly. > 

“I left her at a hunter’s cabin near the North Fork 
while I went back for help. I was too late. A relief 
party from the valley had already discovered the other 
dead. When I returned for Grace she was gone — possi- 
bly with the relief party. I always supposed it was the 
expedition that succored you.” 

There was a pause, in which these two scamps looked at 
each other. It will be remembered that both had deceived 
the relief party in reference to their connections with the 
unfortunate dead. Neither believed, however, that the 
other was aware of the fact. But the inferior scamp was 
afraid to ask another question’that might disclose his own 
falsehood; and the question which might have been an 
embarrassing one to Arthur, and have changed his attitude 
toward Dumphy, remained unasked. Not knowing the 
reason of Dumphy’s hesitation, Arthur was satisfied of his 
ignorance, and was still left the master. He nodded care- 
lessly to Dumphy and withdrew. 

As he left the room he brushed against a short, thick- 
set man, who was entering at the same moment. Some 
instinct of mutual repulsion caused the two men to look 
at each other. Poinsett beheld a sallow face, that, in 
spite of its belonging to a square figure, seemed to have 
a consumptive look; a face whose jaw was narrow and 
whose lips were always half-parted over white, large, and 
protruding teeth; a mouth that apparently was always 
breathless — a mouth that Mr. Poinsett remembered as the 
distinguishing and unpleasant feature of some one vaguely 
known to him professionally. As the mouth gasped and 
parted further in recognition, Poinsett nodded carelessly 
in return, and, attributing his repulsion to that extraordi- 
nary feature, thought no more about it. 
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Not so the new-comer. He glanced suspiciously after 
Arthur and then at Mr. Dumphy. The latter, who had 
recovered his presence of mind and his old audacity, turned 
them instantly upon him. 

“Well! What have you got to propose?” he said, with 
his usual curt formula. 

““It is you who have something to say ; you sent for me,” 
said his visitor. 

“Yes. You left me to find out that there was another 
grant to that mine. What does all this mean, Ramirez?” 

Victor raised his eyes and yellow fringes to the ceiling, 
and said, with a shrug, — 

“Quien sabe? there are grants and grants!” 

“So it seems. But I suppose you know that we have 
a title now better than any grant, — a mineral discovery.” 

Victor bowed and answered with his teeth, “ We, eh?” 

“Yes, I am getting up a company for her, husband.” 

“Her husband — good! ” 

Dumphy looked at his accomplice keenly. There was 
something in Victor’s manner that was vaguely suspicious, 
Dumphy, who was one of those men to whose courage the 
habit of success in all things was essential, had been a 
little shaken by his signal defeat in his interview with 
Poinsett, and now became irritable. 

“Yes—her husband. What have you got to propose 
about it, eh? Nothing? Well, look here, I sent for you 
to say that as everything now is legal and square, you 
might as well dry up in regard to her former relations or 
your first scheme. You sabe?” Dumphy became slangy 
as he lost his self-control. “You are to know nothing 
about Miss Grace Conroy.” 

“ And there is no more any sister, eh — only a wife?” 

“Exactly.” 

cc So. 2 

“You will of course get something for these preliminary 
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steps of yours, although you understand they have been 
useless, and that your claim is virtually dead. You are, 
in fact, in no way connected with her present success. 
Unless — unless,” added Dumphy, with a gratuitous mal- 
ice that defeat had engendered, “unless you expect some- 
thing for having been the means of making a match be- 
tween her and Gabriel.” 

Victor turned a little more yellow in the thin line over 
his teeth. 

“Ha! ha! good—a joke,” he laughed. “No, I make 
no charge to you for that; not even to you. No—ha! 
ha!” 

At the same moment, had Mr. Dumphy known what 
was passing in his mind, he would have probably moved 
a little nearer the door of his counting-room. 

“There’s nothing we can pay you for but silence. We 
may as well understand each other regarding that. That’s 
your interest; it’s ours only so far as Mrs. Conroy’s social 
standing is concerned, for I warn you that exposure might 
seriously compromise you in a business way, while it would 
not hurt us. I could get the value of Gabriel’s claim to 
the mine advanced to-morrow, if the whole story were 
known to-night. If you remember, the only evidence of 
a previous discovery exists in a paper in our possession. 
Perhaps we pay you for that. Consider it so, if you like. 
Consider also that any attempt to get hold of it legally or 
otherwise would end in its destruction. Well, what do 
you say? Allright. When the stock is issued I’ll write 
you a check; or perhaps you ’d take a share of stock?” 

“I would prefer the money,” said Victor, with a pecu- 
ı liar laugh. 

Dumphy affected to take no notice of the sarcasm. 

“Your head is level, Victor,” he said, returning to his 
papers. “Don’t meddle with stocks. Good-day!” 

Victor moved toward the door. 
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“By the way, Victor,” said Dumphy, looking up calmly, 
“if you know the owner of this lately discovered grant, 
you might intimate that any litigation would n’t pay. 
That ’s what I told their counsel a moment ago.” 

“Poinsett?” asked Victor, pausing, with his hand on 
the door. 

“Yes! But as he also happens to be Philip Ashley, — 
the chap who ran off with Grace Conroy, you had better 
go and see him, Perhaps he can help you better than I. 
Good-day.” 

And, turning from the petrified Victor, Mr. Dumphy, 
conscious that he had fully regained his prestige, rang his 
bell to admit the next visitor. 


> 


CHAPTER IV 
MR. JACK “HAMLIN TAKES A HOLIDAY 


For some weeks Mr. Hamlin had not been well, or, as 
he more happily expressed it, had been “‘off color.” The 
celebrated Dr. Duchesne, an ex-army surgeon, after a care- 
ful diagnosis, had made several inquiries of Jack, in a 
frank way that delighted Mr. Hamlin, and then had said 
very quietly : — 

“You are not doing justice to your profession, Jack. 
Your pulse is seventy-five, and that won’t do for a man 
who habitually deals faro. Been doing pretty well lately, 
and having a good time, eh? I thought so! You’ve 
been running too fast, and under too high pressure. You 
must take these weights off the safety-valve, Jack — better 
take the blower down altogether. Bank your fires and run 
on half steam. For the next two months I shall run you. 
You must live like a Christian.” Noticing the horror of 
Jack’s face, he added hastily, “I mean go to bed before 
midnight, get up before you want to, eat more and drink 
less, don’t play to win, bore yourself thoroughly, and by 
that time I’ll be able to put you back at that table as 
strong and cool as ever. You used to sing, Jack; sit 
down at the piano and give me a taste of your quality. ... 
There, that ll do; I thought so! You’re out of practice 
and voice. Do that every day, for a week, and it will 
come easier, I haven’t seen you stop and talk to a child 
for a month. What’s become of that little boot-black that 
you used to bedevil? I’ve a devilish good mind to send 
you to a foundling hospital for the good of the babies and 
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yourself. Find out some poor ranchero with a dozen chil- 
dren, and teach ’em singing. Don’t mind what you eat, 
as long as you eat regularly. I’d have more hopes of 
you, Jack, if I’d dragged you out of Starvation Camp, in 
the Sierras, as I did a poor fellow six years ago, than 
finding you here in these luxurious quarters. Come! Do 
as I say, and I’ll stop that weariness, dissipate that giddi- 
ness, get rid of that pain, lower that pulse, and put you 
back where you were. I don’t like your looks, Jack, at 
all. I’d buck against any bank you ran, all night.” 

From which the intelligent reader will, I hope and 
trust, perceive that this popular doctor’s ideas of propriety 
resided wholly in his intentions. With the abstract mo- 
rality of Hamlin’s profession as a gambler he did not med- 
dle; with his competency to practice that profession only 
was he concerned. Indeed, so frank was he in his expres- 
sion, that a few days later he remarked to a popular clergy- 
man, “I must put you under the same treatment as I did 
Jack Hamlin—do you know him?—a gambler and a 
capital fellow; you remind me of him. Same kind of 
trouble — cured him as I will you.” And he did. 

The result of which advice was that in two weeks Mr. 
Jack Hamlin found himself dreadfully bored and ennuyé, 
but, loyal to his trust with his physician, wandering in the 
lower coast counties. At San Luis Rey he attended a 
bullfight, and was sorely tempted to back the bull heavily, 
and even conceived the idea of introducing a grizzly bear, 
taking all the odds himself, but remembered his promise, 
and fled the fascination. And so the next day, in a queer 
old-fashioned diligence, he crossed the coast range, and 
drifted into the quiet Mission of San Antonio. Here he 
was so done up and bored with the journey and the un- 
promising aspect of the town, that he quietly yielded his 
usual profane badinage of the landlord to his loyal hench- 
man and negro body-servant, Pete, and went to bed at the 
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solitary fonda, in the usual flea-infested bedroom of the 
Spanish California inn. 

“What does she look like, Pete?” said Jack languidly. 

Pete, who was familiar with his master’s peculiarities of 
speech, knew that the feminine pronoun referred to the 
town, and responded with great gravity, — 

“De fac’ is, Mars Jack, dah don’t peah to be much 
show heah foh you. Dey ’s playin’ three-card monte in the 
bah room, but ’taint no squar game. It ’ud do you no 
good, it might jess rile you. Dey’s a fass pinto hoss 
hitched to a poss in de yard —a hoss dat de owner don’t 
seem to understand nohow. If you was right smart agin, 
I might let you go down thar and get a bet outer some o’ 
dem Greasers. But ’twon’tdo nohow. Dey ’s a kind o’ 
school — Sunday-school, I reckon—nex doah. Lots o’ 
little children saying prayers, singin’ and praisin’ de Lord, 
sah.” 

“What day is this? ” asked Jack, with sudden trepidation. 

“Sunday, sah.” 

Jack uttered a plaintive groan and rolled over. 

“Give one of these children a quarter, and tell him 
there ’s another quarter waiting for him up here.” 

“You won’t get no child to fool wid dis day, Mars 
Jack, shuah. Dey ’s bound to get licked when dey goes. 
Folks is mighty hard on dem boys, Sunday, sah; and it’s 
de Lord’s day, Mars Jack.” 

Partly for the sake of horrifying his attendant, who, 
notwithstanding his evil associations, was very devout, 
Jack gave way to violent denunciation of any system of 
theology that withheld children from romping with him 
any day he might select. 

“Open that window,” he groaned finally, “and shove 
the bed alongside of it. That’ll do. Hand me that 
novel. You needn’t read to me to-day; you can finish 
that Volney’s ‘ Ruins’ another time.” 
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It may be remarked here that it had been Jack’s invalid 
habit to get Pete to read to him. As he had provided 
himself with such books as were objectionable to Pete, as 
they were always utterly incomprehensible when filtered 
through his dialect, and as he always made the reader 
repeat the more difficult words, he extracted from this 
diversion a delicious enjoyment, which Pete never sus- 
pected. 

“You can go now,” he said, when Pete had arranged 
him comfortably. “I sha’ n’t want you this afternoon. 
Take some money. I reckon you won’t find any church 
of your kind here, but if anybody interferes with you, jest 
lambaste him! If you can’t do it, jest spot him, and I 
will!” (Mr. Hamlin never allowed anybody but himself 
to object to his follower’s religious tendencies.) ‘‘ Have 
a good time, Pete! Don’t tangle yourself up if you can 
help it. The liquor about here is jest pizen.” 

With this parting adjuration Mr. Hamlin turned over 
and tried to devote himself to his book. But after reading 
a few lines the letters somehow got blurred and indistinct, 
and he was obliged to put the book down with a much 
graver recollection of the doctor’s warning than he had 
ever had before. He was obliged to confess to a singular 
weariness and lassitude that had become habitual, and to 
admit that he had more pain at times than—as he put it 
— “ʻa man ought to have.” The idea of his becoming 
blind or paralyzed dawned upon him gradually, at first 
humorously; wondering if he couldn’t deal faro as well 
without the use of his legs, for instance, which were of no 
account to a man under the table; if there could not be 
raised cards for the blind as well as raised letters. The 
idea of feeling a “pair” or a “flush” amused him greatly, 
and then he remembered more gravely poor Gordon, who, 
becoming gradually paralyzed, blew his brains out. “The 
best thing he could do,” he soliloquized seriously. The 
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reflection, however, had left such a depressing effect upon 
his mind that the exaltation of liquor for a moment seemed 
to be the proper thing for him; but the next moment, 
remembering his promise to the doctor, he changed his 
mind, and — with an effort — his reflections. 

For relief he turned his paling face to the window. It 
gave upon a dusty courtyard, the soil of which was pulver- 
ized by the pawing of countless hoofs during the long, dry 
summer; upon a tiled roof that rose above an adobe wall, 
over which again rose the two square whitewashed towers 
of the mission church. Between these towers he caught 
a glimpse of dark green foliage, and beyond this the shin- 
ing sea. 

It was very hot and dry. Scarcely a wave of air stirred 
the curtains of the window. That afternoon the trade- 
winds which usually harried and bullied the little Mission 
of San Antonio did not blow, and a writhing weeping wil- 
low near the window, that whipped itself into trifling hys- 
terics on the slightest pretext, was surprised into a stony 
silence. Even the sea beyond glittered and was breath- 
less. It reminded Jack of the mouth of the man he met 
in Sacramento at the hotel, and again had quarreled 
with in San Francisco. And there, absolutely, was the 
man, the very man, gazing up at the hotel from the shad- 
ows of the courtyard. Jack was instantly and illogically 
furious. Had Pete been there he would at once have sent 
an insulting message; but, while he was looking at him, 
a sound rose upon the air which more pleasantly arrested 
his attention. 

It was an organ. Not a very fine instrument, nor skill- 
fully played; but an instrument that Jack was passionately 
fond of. I forgot to say that he had once occupied the 
position of organist in the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Sacramento, until a growing and more healthy public senti- 
ment detected an incongruity between his secular and Sun- 
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day occupations, and a prominent deacon, a successful 
liquor-dealer, demanded his resignation. Although he 
afterwards changed his attentions to a piano, he never en- 
tirely lost his old affections. To become the possessor of 
a large organ, to introduce it gradually, educating the 
public taste, as a special feature of a first-class gambling 
saloon, had always been one of Jack’s wildest ambitions. 
So he raised himself upon his elbow and listened. He 
could see also that the adjacent building was really a recent 
addition to the old mission church, and that what appeared 
to be a recess in the wall was only a deeply embrasured 
window. Presently a choir of fresh young voices joined 
the organ. Mr. Hamlin listened more attentively; it was 
one of Mozart’s masses with which he was familiar. 

For a few moments he forgot his pain and lassitude, and 
lying there hummed in unison. And then, like a true 
enthusiast, unmindful of his surroundings, he lifted his 
voice —a very touching tenor, well known among his 
friends — and joined in, drowning, I fear, the feebler pipe 
of the little acolytes within. Indeed, it was a fine sight 
to see this sentimental scamp, lying sick nigh unto dissolu- 
tion through a dissipated life and infamous profession, 
down upon his back in the dingy cuarto of a cheap Spanish 
inn, voicing the litanies of the Virgin. Howbeit, once 
started in he sang it through, and only paused when the 
antiphonal voices and organ ceased, Then he lifted his 
head, and, leaning on his elbow, looked across the court- 
yard. He had hoped for the appearance of some of the 
little singers, and had all ready a handful of coin to throw 
to them, and a few of those ingenious epithets and persua- 
sive arguments by which he had always been successful 
with the young. But he was disappointed. 

“I reckon school ain’t out yet,” he said to himself, and 
was about to lie down again, when a face suddenly appeared 
at the grating of the narrow window. 
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Mr. Hamlin as suddenly became breathless, and the 
color rose to his pale face. He was very susceptible to 
female beauty, and the face that appeared at the grating 
was that of a very beautiful Indian gil. He thought, and 
was ready to swear, that he had never seen anything half 
so lovely. Framed in the recess of the embrasure as a 
shrine, it might have been a shadowed devotional image, 
but that the face was not so angelically beautiful as it was 
femininely fascinating, and that the large deeply fringed 
eyes had an expression of bright impatience and human 
curiosity. From his secure vantage behind the curtain 
Mr. Hamlin knew that he could not be seen, and so lay 
and absorbed this lovely bronze apparition which his voice 
seemed to have evoked from the cold bronze adobe wall. 
And then, as suddenly, she was gone, and the staring sun- 
light and glittering sea beyond seemed to Mr. Hamlin to 
have gone too. 

When Pete returned at sunset, he was amazed and 
alarmed to find his master dressed and sitting by the win- 
dow. There was a certain brightness in his eye and an 
unwonted color in his cheek that alarmed him still more. 

“You ain’t bin and gone done nuflin’ agin de doctor’s 
orders, Masr Jack?” he began. 

“You ’ll find the whiskey flask all right, unless you ’ve 
been dippin’ into it, you infernal old hypocrite,” responded 
Jack cheerfully, accepting the implied suspicion of his 
servant. “I’ve dressed myself because I’m goin’ to 
church to-night, to find out where you get your liquor. 
I’m happy because I’m virtuous. Trot out that Volney’s 
‘Ruins,’ and wade in. You’re gettin’ out o’ practice, 
Pete. Stop. Because you ’re religious, do you expect me 
to starve? Go and order supper first! Stop. Where in 
blank are you going? Here, you’ve been gone three hours 
on an errand for me, and if you ain’t runnin’ off without 
a word about it.” 
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“Gone on an errand foh you, sah?” gasped the aston- 
ished Pete. 

“Yes! Didn’t I tell you to go round and see what 
was the kind of religious dispensation here?” continued 
Jack, with an unmoved face. ‘‘Didn’t I charge you par- 
ticularly to observe if the Catholic church was such as 
a professing Christian and the former organist of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Sacramento could attend? 
And now I suppose I’ve got to find out myself. I’d bet 
ten to one you ain’t been there at all!” 

In sheer embarrassment Pete began to brush his master’s 
clothes with ostentatious and apologetic diligence, and 
said, — 

“T’se no Papist, Mars Jack, but if I’d thought ” — 

“Do you suppose I’m going to sit here without my 
supper while you abuse the Catholic Church — the only 
church that a gentleman” — but the frightened Pete was 
gone. 

The Angelus bell had just rung, and it lacked a full 
half hour yet before vespers, when Mr. Hamlin lounged 
into the old mission church. Only a few figures knelt 
here and there, — mere vague, black shadows in the gloom. 
Aided, perhaps, more by intuition than the light of the 
dim candles on the high altar, he knew that the figure he 
looked for was not among them; and seeking the shadow 
of a column he calmly waited its approach. It seemed a 
long time. A heavy-looking woman, redolent of garlic, 
came in and knelt nearly opposite. A yellow vaquero, 
whom Mr. Hamlin recalled at once as one he had met on 
the road hither, — a man whose Spanish profanity, incited 
by unruly cattle, had excited Jack’s amused admiration, 
— dropped on his knees, and with equally characteristic 
volubility began a supplication to the Virgin. Then two 
or three men, whom Jack recognized as the monte-players 
of the fonda, began, as it seemed to Jack, to bewail their 
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losses in lachrymose accents. And then Mr. Hamlin, 
highly excited, with a pulse that would- have awakened 
the greatest concern of his doctor, became nervously and 
magnetically aware that some one else’ was apparently wait- 
ing and anxious as himself, and had turned his head at 
the entrance of each one of the congregation. It was a 
figure Jack had at fiyst overlooked. Safe in the shadow 
of the column, he could watch it without being seen him- 
self. Even in the gloom he could see the teeth and eyes 
of the man he had observed that afternoon, — his old antag- 
onist at Sacramento. 

Had it been anywhere else Jack would have indulged 
his general and abstract detestation of Victor by instantly 
picking a quarrel with him. As it was, he determined 
upon following him when he left the church, — of venting 
on him any possible chagrin or disappointment he might 
then have, as an excitement to mitigate the unsupportable 
dreariness of the mission. The passions are not so exclu- 
sive as moralists imagine, for Mr. Hamlin was beginning 
to have his breast filled with wrath against Victor, in pro- 
portion as his doubts of the appearance of the beautiful 
stranger grew stronger in his mind, when two figures 
momentarily darkened the church porch, and a rustle of 
silk stole upon his ear. A faint odor of spice penetrated 
through the incense. Jack looked up, and his heart 
stopped beating. 

It was she. As she reached the stall nearly opposite, 
she put aside her black veil, and disclosed the same calm, 
nymph-like face he had seen at the window. It was dou- 
bly beautiful now. Even the strange complexion had for 
Jack a bewildering charm. She looked around, hesitated 
for a moment, and then knelt between the two monte- 
players. With an almost instinctive movement Jack 
started forward, as if to warn her of the contaminating 
contact. And then he stopped, his own face crimsoned 
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with shame. For the first time he had doubted the moral- 
ity of his profession. 

The organ pealed out; the incense swam; the monoto- 
nous voice of the priest rose upon the close, sluggish air, 
and Mr. Jack Hamlin dreamed a dream. He had dispos- 
sessed the cold, mechanical organist, and, seating himself 
at the instrument, had summoned all the powers of reed 
and voice to sing the peans—ah me! I fear not of 
any abstract Being, but of incarnate flesh and blood. He 
heard her pure, young voice lifted beside his; even in that 
cold, passionless commingling there was joy unspeakable, 
and he knew himself exalted. Yet he was conscious even 
in his dream, from his own hurried breathing, and some- 
thing that seemed to swell in his throat, that he could not 
have sung a note. And then he came back to his senses, 
and a close examination of the figure before him. He 
looked at the graceful, shining head, the rich lace veil, the 
quiet elegance of attire, even to the small satin slipper that 
stole from beneath her silken robe, —all united with a 
refinement and an air of jealous seclusion that somehow 
removed him to an immeasurable distance. 

The anthem ceased, the last notes of the organ died 
away, and the lady rose. Half an hour before, Jack 
would have gladly stepped forward to have challenged even 
a passing glance from the beautiful eyes of the stranger; 
now a timidity and distrust new to the man took possession 
of him. He even drew back closer in the shadow as she 
stepped toward the pillar, which supported on its face a 
font of holy water. She had already slipped off her glove, 
and now she leaned forward — so near he could almost feel 
her warm breath — and dipped her long slim fingers into 
the water. As she crossed herself with the liquid symbol, 
Jack gave a slight start. One or two drops of holy water 
thrown from her little fingers had fallen on his face. 
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CHAPTER V 
VICTOR MAKES A DISCOVERY 


Happity for Mr. Hamlin, the young girl noticed nei- 
ther the effect of her unconscious baptismal act, nor its 
object, but moved away slowly to the door. As she did 
so, Jack stepped from the shadow of the column, and fol- 
lowed her with eyes of respectful awe and yearning. She 
had barely reached the porch, when she suddenly and 
swiftly turned and walked hurriedly back, almost brush- 
ing against Mr. Hamlin. Her beautiful eyes were startled 
and embarrassed, her scarlet lips parted and paling rapidly, 
her whole figure and manner agitated and discomposed. 
Without noticing him she turned toward the column, and 
under the pretext of using the holy water, took hold of 
the font, and leaned against it, as if for support, with 
her face averted from the light. Jack could see her hands 
tighten nervously on the stone, and fancied that her whole 
figure trembled as she stood there. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then moved to her side; 
not audaciously and confident, as was his wont with 
women, but with a boyish color in his face, and a timid, 
half-embarrassed manner. 

“Can I do anything for you, miss?” he said falteringly. 
“You don’t seem to be well. I mean you look tired. 
Sha’ n’t I bring you a chair? It’s the heat of this hole — 
I mean it’s so warm here. Sha’ n’t I go for a glass of 
water, a carriage?” 

Here she suddenly lifted her eyes to his, and his voice 
and presence of mind utterly abandoned him. 
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“It’s nothing,” she said, with a dignified calm, as sud- 
den and as alarming to Jack as her previous agitation — 
“nothing,” she added, fixing her clear eyes on his, with 
a look so frank, so open, and withal, as it seemed to Jack, 
so cold and indifferent, that his own usually bold glance 
fell beneath it, “nothing but the heat and closeness; I am 
better now.” 

“Shall I” — began Jack awkwardly. 

“I want nothing, thank you.” 

Seeming to think that her conduct required some ex- 
planation, she added hastily, — 

“There was a crowd at the door as I was going out, and 
in the press I felt giddy. I thought some one — some 
man — pushed me rudely. I dare say I was mistaken.” 

She glanced at the porch, against which a man was still 
leaning. 

The suggestion of her look and speech — if it were a 
suggestion — was caught instantly by Jack. Without 
waiting for her to finish the sentence, he strode to the 
door. To his wrathful surprise the lounger was Victor. 
Mr. Hamlin did not stop for explanatory speech. With 
a single expressive word, and a single dexterous movement 
of his arm and foot, he tumbled the astonished Victor 
down the steps at one side, and then turned toward his 
late companion. But she had been equally prompt. With 
a celerity quite inconsistent with her previous faintness, 
she seized the moment that Victor disappeared to dart by 
him and gain her carriage, which stood in waiting at the 
porch. But as it swiftly drove away, Mr. Hamlin caught 
one grateful glance from those wonderful eyes, one smile 
from those perfect lips, and was happy. What matters 
that he had an explanation — possibly a quarrel — on his 
hands? Ah me! I fear this added zest to the rascal’s 
satisfaction. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. He turned and saw 
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the face of the furious Victor, with every tooth at a white 
heat, and panting with passion. Mr. Hamlin smiled pleas- 
antly. : 

“Why, I want to know!” he ejaculated, with an affec- 
tation of rustic simplicity, “if it ain’t you, Johnny. Why, 
darn my skin! And this is your house? You and St. 
Anthony in partnership, eh? Well, that gets me! And 
here I tumbled you off your own stoop, didn’t I? I might 
have known it was you by the way you stood there. 
Might n’t I, Johnny?” 

“My name is not Johnny —Cardmba!” gasped Victor, 
almost beside himself with impatient fury. 

“Oh, it’s that, is it? Any relation to the Carámbas of 
Dutch Flat? It ain’t a pretty name. I like Johnny bet- 
ter. And I would n’t make a row here now. Not to-day, 
Johnny; it’s Sunday. I’dgo home. I’d go quietly home, 
and I’d beat some woman or child to keep myself in train- 
ing. But I’d go home first. I would n’t draw that knife, 
neither, for it might cut your fingers, and frighten the 
folks around town. I’d go home quietly, like a good nice 
little man. And in the morning I’d come round to the 
hotel on the next square, and I’d ask for Mr. Hamlin, 
Mr. Jack Hamlin, Room No. 29; and 1’d go right up to 
his room, and I’d have such a time with him—such a 
high old time; I’d just make that hotel swim with blood.” 

Two or three of the monte-players had gathered around 
Victor, and seemed inclined to take the part of their coun- 
tryman. Victor was not slow to improve this moment of 
adhesion and support. 

“Ts it dogs that we are, my compatriots?” he said to 
them bitterly; “and he — this one — a man infamous!” 

Mr. Hamlin, who had a quick ear for abusive and inter- 
jaculatory Spanish, overheard him. There was a swift 
chorus of “Cardmba!” from the allies, albeit wholesomely 
restrained by something in Mr. Hamlin’s eye which was 
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visible, and probably a suspicion of something in Mr. 
Hamlin’s pocket which was not visible. But the remain- 
ing portion of Mr. Hamlin was ironically gracious. 

“Friends of yours, I suppose?” he inquired affably, 
“*Cardmbas’ all of them, too! Perhaps they ’ll call with 
you? Maybe they have n’t time and are in a hurry now? 
If my room isn’t large enough, and they can’t wait, 
there’s a handy lot o° ground beyond on the next square 
— Plaza del Toros, eh? What did you say? I’m a little 
deaf in this ear.” 

Under the pretense of hearing more distinctly, Jack 
Hamlin approached the nearest man, who, I grieve to say, 
instantly and somewhat undignifiedly retreated. Mr. Ham- 
lin laughed. But already a crowd of loungers had gath- 
ered, and he felt it was time to end this badinage, grateful 
as it was to his sense of humor. So he lifted his hat 
gravely to Victor and his friends, replaced it perhaps ag- 
gressively tilted a trifle over his straight nose, and lounged 
slowly back to his hotel, leaving his late adversaries in 
secure but unsatisfactory and dishonorable possession of 
the field. Once in his own quarters, he roused the sleep- 
ing Pete, and insisted upon opening a religious discussion, 
in which, to Pete’s great horror, he warmly espoused the 
Catholic Church, averring, with several strong expletives, 
that it was the only religion fit for a white man, and end- 
ing somewhat irreverently by inquiring into the condition 
of the pistols. 

Meanwhile Victor had also taken leave of his friends. 

“He has fled— this most infamous!” he said; “he 
dared not remain and face us! Thou didst observe his 
fear, Tiburcio? It was thy great heart that did it!” 

“Rather he recognized thee, my Victor, and his heart 
was that of the coyote.” 

“Tt was the Mexican nation, ever responsive to the 
appeal of manhood and liberty, that made his liver as 
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blanched as that of the chicken,” returned the gentleman 
who had retreated from Jack. “Let us then celebrate this 
triumph with a little glass.” 

And Victor, who was anxious to get away from his 
friends, and saw in the prospective’ aguardiente a chance 
for escape, generously led the way to the first wine-shop. 

It chanced to be the principal one of the town. It had 
the generic quality — that is, was dirty, dingy, ill-smell- 
ing, and yellow with cigarette smoke. Its walls were 
adorned by various prints— one or two French in origin, 
excellent in art, and defective in moral sentiment, and 
several of Spanish origin, infamous in art, and admirable 
in religious feeling. It had a portrait of Santa Anna, and 
another of the latest successful revolutionary general. It 
had an allegorical picture representing the Genius of Lib- 
erty descending with all the celestial machinery upon the 
Mexican Confederacy. Moved apparently by the same 
taste for poetry and personification, the proprietor had 
added to his artistic collection a highly colored American 
handbill representing the Angel of Healing presenting a 
stricken family with a bottle of somebody’s panacea. At 
the farther extremity of the low room a dozen: players sat 
at a green-baize table absorbed in monte. Beyond them, 
leaning against the wall, a harp-player twanged the strings 
of his instrument, in a lugubrious air, with that singular 
stickiness of touch and reluctancy of finger peculiar to itin- 
erant performers on that instrument. The card-players 
were profoundly indifferent to both music and performer. 

The face of one of the players attracted Victor’s atten- 
tion. It was that of the odd English translator — the iras- 
cible stranger upon whom he had intruded that night of 
his memorable visit to Don Pedro. Victor had no difficulty 
in recognizing him, although his slovenly and negligent 
working-dress had been changed to his holiday antique 
black suit. He did not lift his eyes from the game until 
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he had lost the few silver coins placed in a pile before him, 
when he rose grimly, and nodding brusquely to the other 
players, without speaking left the room. 

“He has lost five dollars — his regular limit — no more, 
no less,” said Victor to his friend. ‘He will not play 
again to-night!” 

“You know of him?” asked Vincente, in admiration of 
his companion’s superior knowledge. 

“Si!” said Victor. “He isa jackal, a dog of the 
Americanos,” he added, vaguely intending to revenge him- 
self on the stranger’s former brusqueness by this deprecia- 
tion. ‘‘He affects to know our history, —our language. 
Is it a question of the fine meaning of a word — the shade 
of a technical expression? — it is him they ask, not us! 
It is thus they treat us, these heretics! Cardmba!” 

“Cardmba!” echoed Vincente, with a vague patriotism 
superinduced by aguardiente. But Victor had calculated 
to unloose Vincente’s tongue for his private service. 

“Tt is the world, my friend,” he said, sententiously. 
“These Americanos — come they here often?” 

“You know the great American advocate, — our friend, 
— Don Arturo Poinsett?” 

“Yes,” said Victor impatiently. ‘Comes he?” 

“Eh! does he not?” laughed Vincente. ‘Always. 
Ever. Eternally. He has a client—a widow, young, 
handsome, rich, eh? — one of his own race.” 

“Ah! you are wise, Vincente! ” 

Vincente laughed a weak spirituous laugh. 

“Ah! it is a transparent fact. Truly —of a verity. 
Believe me!” 

“ And this fair client — who is she?” 

“Doña Maria Sepulvida!” said Vincente, in a drunken 
whisper. 

“How is this? You said she was of his own race.” 

“Truly, I did. She is Americana. But it is years 
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ago. She was very young. When the Americans first 
came, she was of the first. She taught the child of the 
widower Don José Sepulvida, herself almost a child; you 
understand? It was the old story.” She was pretty, and 
poor, and young; the don grizzled, and old, and rich. It 
was fire and tow. Eh? Ha! Ha! The don meant to 
be kind, you understand, and made a rich wife of the little 
Americana. He was kinder than he meant, and in two 
years, Carámba! made a richer widow of the doña.” 

If Vincente had not been quite thrown by his potations, 
he would have seen an undue eagerness in Victor’s mouth 
and eyes. 

“And she is pretty — tall and slender like the Ameri- 
cans, eh? — large eyes, a sweet mouth?” 

“An angel. Ravishing!” 

“ And Don Arturo — from legal adviser turns a lover!” 

“Tt is said,” responded Vincente, with drunken cunning 
and exceeding archness; “but thou and I, Victor, know 
better. Love comes not with a brief! Eh? Look, it is 
an old flame, believe me. It is said it is not two months 
that he first came here, and she fell in love with him at 
the first glance. Absurdo! Dispardtado! Hear me, Vic- 
tor; it was an old flame; an old quarrel made up. Thou 
and I have heard the romance before. Two lovers not 
rich, eh? Good! Separation; despair. The señorita 
marries the rich man, eh?” 

Victor was too completely carried away by the sugges- 
tion of his friend’s speech to conceal his satisfaction. 
Here was the secret at last. Here was not only a clue, 
but absolutely the missing Grace Conroy herself. In this 
young Americana — this widow — this client of her former 
lover, Philip Ashley, he held the secret of three lives. In 
his joy he slapped Vincente on the back, and swore roundly 
that he was the wisest of men. 

“I should have seen her — the heroine of this romance 
— my friend, Possibly, she was at mass?” 
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“Possibly not. She is Catholic, but Don Arturo is not. 
She does not often attend when he is here.” 

“ As to-day ?” 

“ As to-day.” 

“You are wrong, friend Vincente,” said Victor, a little 
impatiently. “I was there; I saw her.” 

Vincente shrugged his shoulders and shook his head 
with drunken gravity. 

“Tt is impossible, Sefiur Victor, believe me.” 

“I tell you I saw her,” said Victor excitedly. “‘ Borra- 
chon! She was there! By the pillar. As she went out 
she partook of agua bendita. I saw her; large eyes, an 
oval face, a black dress and mantle.” 

Vincente, who, happily for Victor, had not heard the 
epithet of his friend, shook his head and laughed a con- 
ceited drunken laugh. 

“Tell me not this, friend Victor. It was not her thou 
didst see. Believe me, J am wise. It was the Doña 
Dolores who partook of agua bendita, and alone. For 
there is none, thou knowest, that has a right to offer it to 
her. Look you, foolish Victor, she has large eyes, a small 
mouth, an oval face. And dark —ah, she is dark!” 

“< In the dark all are as the devil,’ ” quoted Victor im- 
patiently, “how should I know? Who then is she?” he 
demanded almost fiercely, as if struggling with a rising 
fear. ‘‘ Who is this Doña Dolores?” 

“Thou art a stranger, friend Victor. Hark ye. It is 
the half-breed daughter of the old commander of San Ra- 
mon. Yet, such is the foolishness of old men, she is his 
heiress! She is rich, and lately she has come into posses- 
sion of a great grant, very valuable. Thou dost under- 
stand, friend Victor? Well, why dost thou stare? She 
is a recluse. Marriage is not for her; love, love! the 
tender, the subduing, the delicious, is not for her. She 
is of the Church, my Victor. And to think that thou 
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didst mistake this ascetic, this nun, this little brown nov- 
ice, this Dofia Dolores Salvatierra, for the little American 
coquette. Ha! Ha! It is worth the fee of another bot- 
tle? Eh? Victor, my friend! Thou dost not listen. 
Eh? Thou wouldst fly, traitor. Eh? what’s that thou 
sayst! Bobo! Dupe thyself!” 

For Victor stood ‘before him, dumb, but for that single 
epithet. Was he not a dupe? Had he not been cheated 
again, and this time by a blunder in his own malice? If 
he had really, as he believed, identified Grace Conroy in 
this dark-faced devotee whose name he now learned for the 
first time, by what diabolical mischance had he deliberately 
put her in possession of the forged grant, and so blindly 
restored her the missing property? Could Don Pedro have 
been treacherous? Could he have known, could they all 
— Arthur Poinsett, Dumphy, and Julie Devarges — have 
known this fact of which he alone was ignorant? Were 
they not laughing at him now? ‘The thought was mad- 
ness. 

With a vague impression of being shaken rudely off by 
a passionate hand, and a drunken vision of a ghastly and 
passionate face before him uttering words of impotent rage 
and baffled despair, Vincente, the wise and valiant, came 
slowly and amazedly to himself, lying over the table. But 
his late companion was gone. 


CHAPTER VI 
AN EXPERT 


A coup, gray fog had that night stolen noiselessly in 
from the sea, and, after possessing the town, had appar- 
ently intruded itself in the long, low plain before the 
hacienda of the Rancho of the Holy Trinity, where it 
sullenly lingered even after the morning sun had driven in 
its eastern outposts. Viewed from the mission towers, it 
broke a cold gray sea against the corral of the hacienda, 
and half hid the white walls of the hacienda itself. It 
was characteristic of the rancho that, under such condi- 
tions, at certain times it seemed to vanish entirely from 
the sight, or rather to lose and melt itself into the outlines 
of the low foot-hills, and Mr. Perkins, the English trans- 
lator, driving a buggy that morning in that direction, was 
forced once or twice to stop and take his bearings anew, 
until the gray sea fell, and the hacienda again heaved 
slowly into view. 

Although Mr. Perkins’s transformations were well 
known to his intimate associates, it might have been diffi- 
cult for any stranger to have recognized the slovenly drudge 
of Pacific Street, in the antique dandy who drove the 
buggy. Mr. Perkins’s hair was brushed, curled, and 
darkened by dye. A high stock of a remote fashion en- 
compassed his neck, above which his face, whitened by 
cosmetics to conceal his high complexion, rested stiffly and 
expressionless as a mask. A light blue coat buttoned 
tightly over his breast, and a pair of close-fitting trousers 
strapped over his japanned leather boots, completed his 
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remarkable ensemble. It was a figure well known on 
Montgomery Street after three o’clock — seldom connected 
with the frouzy visitor of the Pacific Street den, and 
totally unrecognizable on the plains ðf San Antonio. 

It was evident, however, that this figure, eccentric as it 
was, was expected at the hacienda, and recognized as hav- 
ing an importance heyond its antique social distinction. 
For when Mr. Perkins drew up in the courtyard the 
grave major-domo at once ushered him into the formal, 
low-studded drawing-room already described in these pages, 
and in another instant the Doña Dolores Salvatierra stood 
before him. 

With a refined woman’s delicacy of perception, Doña 
Dolores instantly detected under this bizarre exterior some- 
thing that atoned for it, which she indicated by the depth 
of the half-formal curtsy she made it. Mr. Perkins met 
the salutation with a bow equally formal and respectful. 
He was evidently agreeably surprised at his reception, and 
impressed with her manner. But like most men of ill- 
assured social position, he was a trifle suspicious and on 
the defensive. With a graceful gesture of her fan, the 
doña pointed to a chair, but her guest remained standing. 

“I am a stranger to you, señor, but you are none to 
me,” she said, with a gracious smile. ‘Before I ventured 
upon the boldness of seeking this interview, your intelli- 
gence, your experience, your honorable report were already 
made known to me by your friends. Let me call myself 
one of these — even before I break the business for which 
I have summoned you.” 

The absurd figure bowed again, but even through the 
pitiable chalk and cosmetics of its complexion, an embar- 
rassed color showed itself. Doña Dolores noticed it, but 
delicately turned toward an old-fashioned secretary, and 
opened it, to give her visitor time to recover himself. 
She drew from a little drawer a folded, legal-looking docu- 
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ment, and then placing two chairs beside the secretary, 
seated ‘herself in one. Thus practically reminded of his 
duty, Mr. Perkins could no longer decline the proffered 
seat. 

“I suppose,” said Doña Dolores, “that my business, 
although familiar to you generally —although you are 
habitually consulted upon just such questions — may seem 
strange to you, when you frankly learn my motives. Here 
is a grant purporting to have been made to my — father — 
the late Don José Salvatierra. Examine it carefully, and 
answer me a single question to the best of your judgment.” 
She hesitated, and then added — “Let me say, before you 
answer yes or no, that to me there are no pecuniary inter- 
ests involved, — nothing that should make you hesitate to 
express an opinion which you might be called upon legally 
to prove. That you will never be required to give. 
Your answer will be accepted by me in confidence; will 
not, as far as the world is concerned, alter the money 
value of this document — will leave you free hereafter to 
express a different opinion, or even to reverse your judg- 
ment publicly if the occasion requires it. You seem as- 
tounded, Señor Perkins. But I am a rich woman. I have 
no need to ask your judgment to increase my wealth.” 

“Your question is” — said Mr. Perkins, speaking for 
the first time without embarrassment. 

“Ts that document a forgery?” 

He took it out of her hand, opened it with a kind of 
professional carelessness, barely glanced at the signature 
and seals, and returned it. 

“The signatures are genuine,” he said, with business- 
like brevity; then he added, as if in explanation of that 
brevity, “I have seen it before.” 

Dofia Dolores moved her chair with the least show of 
uneasiness. The movement attracted Mr. Perkins’s atten- 
tion. It was something novel. Here was a woman who 
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appeared actually annoyed that her claim to a valuable 
property was valid. He fixed his eyes upon her curiously. 

“Then you think it is a genuine, grant?” she said, with 
a slight sigh. , 

“As genuine as any that receive a patent at Washing- 
ton,” he replied promptly. 

“Ah!” said Doña Dolores simply. The feminine inter- 
jection appeared to put a construction upon Sefior Perkins’s 
reply that both annoyed and challenged him. He assumed 
the defensive. 

“Have you any reason to doubt the genuineness of this 
particular document?” 

“Yes. It was only recently discovered among Don 
José’s papers, and there is another in existence.” 

Sefior Perkins again reached out his hand, took the 
paper, examined it attentively, held it to the light, and 
then laid it down. 

“Tt is all right,” he said. ‘‘ Where is the other?” 

“I have it not,” said Doña Dolores. 

Sefior Perkins shrugged his shoulders respectfully as to 
Doña Dolores, but scornfully of an unbusiness-like sex. 

“How did you expect me to institute a comparison?” 

“There is no comparison necessary if that document is 
genuine,” said the doña quickly. 

Sefior Perkins was embarrassed for a moment. 

“I mean there might be some mistake. Under what 
circumstances is it held — who holds it? To whom was 
it given?” 

“That is a part of my story. It was given five years 
ago to a Dr. Devarges—I beg your pardon, did you 
‘speak ?” 

Sefior Perkins had not spoken, but was staring with 
grim intensity at Doña Dolores. 

“You — said — Dr. Devarges,” he repeated slowly. 

“Yes. Did you know him?” 
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It was Doña Dolores’s turn to be embarrassed. She bit 
her lip and slightly contracted her eyebrows. For a 
moment they both stood on the defensive. 

“T have heard the name before,” Mr. Perkins said at 
last, with a forced laugh. 

“Yes, it is the name of a distinguished savant,” said 
Doña Dolores composedly. ‘Well — he is dead. But he 
gave this grant to a young girl named — named ” — Doña 
Dolores paused as if to recall the name — “named Grace 
Conroy.” 

She stopped and raised her eyes quickly to her compan- 
ion, but his face was unmoved, and his momentary excite- 
ment seemed to have passed. He nodded his head for her 
to proceed. 

“Named Grace Conroy,” repeated Doña Dolores, more 
rapidly, and with freer breath. ‘‘After the lapse of five 
years a woman — an impostor — appears to claim the grant 
under the name of Grace Conroy. But perhaps finding 
difficulty in carrying out her infamous scheme, by some 
wicked, wicked art, she gains the affections of the brother 
of this Grace, and marries him as the next surviving heir.” 

And Doña Dolores paused, a little out of breath, with 
a glow under her burnished cheek and a slight metallic 
quality in her voice. It was perhaps no more than the 
natural indignation of a quickly sympathizing nature, but 
Mr. Perkins did not seem to notice it. In fact, within the 
last few seconds his whole manner had become absent and 
preoccupied; the stare which he had fixed a moment before 
on Doña Dolores was now turned to the wall, and his old 
face, under its juvenile mask, looked still older. 

“Certainly, certainly,” he said at last, recalling him- 
self with an effort. “‘ But all this only goes to prove that 
the grant may be as fraudulent as the owner. Then you 
have nothing really to make you suspicious of your own 
claim but the fact of its recent discovery? Well, that I 
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don’t think need trouble you. Remember your grant was 
given when lands were not valuable, and your late father 
might have overlooked it as unimportant.” 

He rose with a slight suggestion in his manner that the 
interview had closed. He appeared anxious to withdraw, 
and not entirely free from the same painful pre-absorption 
that he had lately shown. With a slight shade of disap- 
pointment in her face Doña Dolores also rose. 

In another moment he would have been gone, and the 
lives of these two people thus brought into natural yet 
mysterious contact would have flowed on unchanged in 
each monotonous current. But as he reached the door 
he turned to ask a trivial question. On that question trem- 
bled the future of both. 

“This real Grace Conroy then, I suppose, has disap- 
peared. And this — Doctor — Devarges”’ — he hesitated 
at the name as something equally fictitious — “you say is 
dead. How then did this impostor gain the knowledge 
necessary to set up the claim? Who is she?” 

“Oh, she is—that is—she married Gabriel Conroy 
under the name of the widow of Dr. Devarges. Pardon me! 
I did not hear what you said. Holy Virgin! What is 
the matter? You are ill. Let me call Sanchez! Sit here!” 

He dropped into a chair, but only for an instant. As 
she turned to call assistance he rose and caught her by the 
arm. 

“I am better,” he said. “It is nothing —I am often 
taken in this way. Don’t look at me. Don’t call any- 
body except to get me a glass of water — there, that will 
do.” 

He took the glass she brought him, and instead of 
drinking it threw back his head and poured it slowly over 
his forehead and face as he leaned backward in the chair. 
Then he drew out a large silk handkerchief and wiped his 
face and hair until they were dry. Then he sat up and 
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faced her. The chalk and paint were off his face, his high 
stock had become unbuckled, he had unbuttoned his coat 
and it hung loosely over his gaunt figure; his hair seemed 
to have become suddenly bristling and bushy over his red 
face. But he was perfectly self-possessed, and his voice 
had completely lost its previous embarrassment. 

“Rush of blood to the head,” he said quietly; “felt it 
coming on all the morning. Gone now. Nothing like 
cold water and sitting posture. Hope I didn’t spoil your 
carpet. And now to come back to your business.” He 
drew up his chair, without the least trace of his former 
diffidence, beside Doña Dolores. “Let’s take another 
look at your grant.” He took it up, drew a small magni- 
fying glass from his pocket, and examined the signature. 
“Yes, yes! signature all right. Seal of the Custom 
House. Paper all regular.” He rustled it in his fingers. 
“You ’re all right — the swindle is with Madame Devarges. 
There ’s the forgery — there ’s this spurious grant.” 

“I think not,” said Doña Dolores quietly. 

eWay t” 

“Suppose the grant is exactly like this in everything, 
paper, signature, seal, and all.” 

“That proves nothing,” said Mr. Perkins quickly. 
“Look you. When this grant was drawn — in the early 
days—there were numbers of these grants lying in the 
Custom House like waste paper, drawn and signed by the 
governor, in blank, only wanting filling in by a clerk to 
make them a valid document. She — this impostor — this 
Madame Devarges, has had access to these blanks, as many 
have since the American Conquest, and that grant is the 
result. But she is not wise, no! I know the handwrit- 
ing of the several copyists and clerks — I was one myself. 
Put me on the stand, Dofia Dolores— put me on the 
stand, and I’ll confront her as I have the others.” 

“You forget,” said Dofia Dolores coldly, “that I have 
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no desire to legally test this document. And if Spanish 
grants are so easily made, why might not this one of mine 
be a fabrication? You say you know the handwriting of 
the copyists — look at this.” . 

Mr. Perkins seized the grant impatiently, and ran his 
eye quickly over the interlineations between the printed 
portions. ‘“Strangé!” he muttered. “This is not my 
own nor Sanchez; nor Ruiz; it is a new hand.. Ah! 
what have we here—a correction in the date—=in still 
another hand? And this—surely I have seen something 
like it in the office. But where?” He stopped, ran his 
fingers through his hair, but after an effort at recollection 
abandoned the attempt. ‘But why?” he said abruptly, 
— “why should this be forged?” 

“ Suppose that the other were genuine, and suppose that 
this woman got possession of it in some wicked way. 
Suppose that some one, knowing of this, endeavored by 
this clever forgery to put difficulties in her way without 
exposing her.” 

“But who would do that?” 

“Perhaps the brother — her husband. Perhaps some 
one,” continued Doña Dolores embarrassedly, with the 
color struggling through her copper cheek, “some — one 
— who — did — not — believe that the real Grace Conroy 
was dead or missing.” 

“Suppose the devil! — I beg your pardon. But people 
don’t forge documents in the interests of humanity and 
justice. And why should it be given to you?” 

“I am known to be a rich woman,” said Doña Dolores. 
“I believe,” she added, dropping her eyes with a certain 
proud diffidence that troubled even the preoccupied man 
before her, “I — believe — that is I am told — that I have 
a reputation for being liberal, and — and just.” 

Mr. Perkins looked at her fora moment with undisguised 
admiration. 
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“But suppose,” he said, with a bitterness that seemed 
to grow out of that very contemplation, “suppose this 
woman, this adventuress, this impostor, were a creature 
that made any such theory impossible. Suppose she were 
one who would poison the very life and soul of any man, 
—to say nothing of the man who was legally bound to 
her; suppose she were a devil who could deceive the mind 
and heart, who could make the very man she was betray- 
ing most believe her guiltless and sinned against; suppose 
she were capable of not even the weakness of passion; but 
that all her acts were shrewd, selfish, pre-calculated even 
to a smile or a tear; do you think such a woman— 
whom, thank God! such as you cannot even imagine — do 
you suppose such a woman would not have guarded against 
even this? No! no!” 

“Unless,” said Dofia Dolores, leaning against the secre- 
tary with the glow gone from her dark face and a strange 
expression trembling over her mouth, “unless it were the 
revenge of some rival.” 

Her companion started. 

“Good! It is so,” he muttered to himself. “Z would 
have done it. I could have done it. You are right, 
Doña Dolores.” He walked to the window and then came 
hurriedly back, buttoning his coat as he did so, and rebuck- 
ling his stock. “Some one is coming! Leave this matter 
with me. I will satisfy you and myself concerning this 
affair. Will you trust this paper with me?” Doña Do- 
lores without a word placed it in his hand. ‘‘Thank 
you,” he said, with a slight return of his former embarrass- 
ment, that seemed to belong to his ridiculous stock and 
his buttoned coat rather than any physical or moral quality. 
“Don’t believe me entirely disinterested either,” he added, 
with a strange smile. ‘“ Adios.” 

She would have asked another question, but at that in- 
stant the clatter of hoofs and sound of voices arose from 
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the courtyard, and with a hurried bow he was gone. The 
door opened again almost instantly to the bright laughing 
face and coquettish figure of Mrs. Sepulvida. 

“Well!” said that little lady, as soon as she recovered 
her breath. “For a religiously inclined young person and 
a notorious recluse, I must say you certainly have more 
masculine company “than falls to the lot of the worldly. 
Here I ran across a couple of fellows hanging around the 
casa as I drove up, and come in only to find you closeted 
with an old exquisite. Who was it— another lawyer, 
dear? I declare, it’s too bad. J have only one.” 

“And that one is enough, eh?” smiled Doña Dolores, 
somewhat gravely, as she playfully tapped Mrs. Sepulvida’s 
fair cheek with her fan. 

“Oh, yes!” she blushed a little coquettishly — “of 
course! And here I rode over, post haste, to tell you the 
news. But first, tell me who is that wicked, dashing- 
looking fellow outside the courtyard? It can’t be the 
lawyer’s clerk.” 

“T don’t know whom you mean; but it is, I suppose,” 
said Doña Dolores a little wearily. ‘But tell me the 
news. Iam all attention.” 

But Mrs. Sepulvida ran to the deep embrasured window 
and peeped out. 

“Tt isn’t the lawyer, for he is driving away in his 
buggy, as if he were hurrying to get out of the fog, and 
my gentleman still remains. Dolores!” said Mrs. Sepul- 
vida, suddenly facing her friend with an expression of 
mock gravity and humor, “this won’t do! Who is that 
cavalier ? ” 

With a terrible feeling that she was about to meet the 
keen eyes of Victor, Doña Dolores drew near the window 
from the side where she could look out without being her- 
self seen. Her first glance at the figure of the stranger 
satisfied her that her fears were unfounded; it was not 
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Victor. Reassured, she drew the curtain more boldly. 
At that instant the mysterious horseman wheeled, and she 
met full in her own the black eyes of Mr. Jack Hamlin. 
Doña Dolores instantly dropped the curtain and turned to 
her friend. 

“I don’t know!” 

“Truly, Dolores?” 

= ‘Pruly, Maria. 

“ Well, I believe you. I suppose then it must be me/” 

Doña Dolores smiled, and playfully patted Mrs. Sepul- 
vida’s joyous face. 

“Well, then?” she said invitingly. 

“Well, then,” responded Mrs. Sepulvida, half in em- 
barrassment and half in satisfaction. 

“The news!” said Dofia Dolores. 

“Oh — well,” said Mrs. Sepulvida, with mock delibera- 
tion, “it has come at last!” 

“Tt has?” said Doña Dolores, looking gravely at her 
friend. 

“Yes. He has been there again to-day.” 

“And he asked you?” said Doña Dolores, opening her 
fan and turning her face toward the window. 

“He asked me.” 

“ And you said ” — 

Mrs. Sepulvida tripped gayly toward the window and 
looked out. 

“I said” — 

“What?” 
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BOOK V 
~ THE VEIN 
CHAPTER I 
IN WHICH GABRIEL RECOGNIZES THE PROPRIETIES 


AFTER the visit of Mr. Peter Dumphy, One Horse 
Gulch was not surprised at the news of any stroke of good 
fortune. It was enough that he, the great capitalist, the 
successful speculator, had been there! The information 
that a company had been formed to develop a rich silver 
mine recently discovered on Conroy’s Hill was received as 
a matter of course. Already the theories of the discovery 
were perfectly well established. That it was simply a 
grand speculative coup of Dumphy’s, — that upon a boldly 
conceived plan this man intended to build up the town of 
One Horse Gulch, — that he had invented “the lead” and 
backed it by an ostentatious display of capital in mills and 
smelting works solely for a speculative purpose; that five 
years before he had selected Gabriel Conroy as a simple- 
minded tool for this design; that Gabriel’s two and one 
half millions was merely an exaggerated form of express- 
ing the exact wages — one thousand dollars a year — which 
was all Dumphy had paid him for the use of his name, 
and that it was the duty of every man to endeavor to real- 
ize quickly on the advance of property before this enor- 
mous bubble burst — this was the theory of one half the 
people of One Horse Gulch. On the other hand, there 
was a large party who knew exactly the reverse. That 
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the whole thing was purely accidental; that Mr. Peter 
Dumphy being called by other business to One Horse 
Gulch, while walking with Gabriel Conroy one day had 
picked up a singular piece of rock on Gabriel’s claim, and 
had said, “ This looks like silver; ” that Gabriel Conroy had 
laughed at the suggestion, whereat Mr. Peter Dumphy, 
who never laughed, had turned about curtly and demanded 
in his usual sharp business way, “ Will you take seventeen 
millions for all your right and title to this claim?” That 
Gabriel — “you know what a blank fool Gabe is!” — had 
assented, “and this way, sir, actually disposed of a prop- 
erty worth, on the lowest calculation, one hundred and 
fifty millions.” This was the generally accepted theory 
of the other and more imaginative portion of One Horse 
Gulch. 

Howbeit, within the next few weeks following the advent 
of Mr. Dumphy, the very soil seemed to have quickened 
through that sunshine, and all over the settlement pieces 
of plank and scantling — thin blades of new dwellings — 
started up under that beneficent presence. On the bleak 
hillsides the more extensive foundations of the Conroy 
Smelting Works were laid. The modest boarding-house 
and restaurant of Mrs. Markle was found inadequate to the 
wants and inconsistent with the greatness of One Horse 
Gulch, and a new hotel was erected. But here I am an- 
ticipating another evidence of progress — namely, the 
daily newspaper, in which these events were reported with 
a combination of ease and elegance one may envy yet never 
attain. Said the “Times” :— 


The Grand Conroy House, now being inaugurated, will 
be managed by Mrs. Susan Markle, whose talents as a chef 
de cuisine are as well known to One Horse Gulch as her 
rare social graces and magnificent personal charms. She 
will be aided by her former accomplished assistant, Miss 
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Sarah Clark. As hash-slinger, Sal can walk over anything 
of her weight in Plumas. 


With these and other evidences of an improvement in 
public taste, the old baleful title of “One Horse Gulch” 
was deemed incongruous. It was proposed to change that 
name to “Silveropolts,” there being, in the figurative lan- 
guage of the Gulch, “more than one horse could draw.” 

Meanwhile, the nominal and responsible position of 
superintendent of the new works was filled by Gabriel, 
although the actual business and executive duty was per- 
formed by a sharp, snappy young fellow of about half 
Gabriel’s size, supplied by the Company. This was in 
accordance with the wishes of Gabriel, who could not bear 
idleness; and the Company, although distrusting his ad- 
ministrative ability, wisely recognized his great power over 
the workmen through the popularity of his easy democratic 
manners, and his disposition always to lend his valuable 
physical assistance in cases of emergency. Gabriel had 
become a great favorite with the men ever since they found 
that prosperity had not altered his simple nature. It was 
pleasant to them to be able to point out to a stranger this 
plain, unostentatious, powerful giant, working like them- 
selves, and with themselves, with the added information 
that he owned half the mine, and was worth seventeen 
millions! Always a shy and rather lonely man, his wealth 
seemed to have driven him, by its very oppressiveness, to 
the society of his humble fellows for relief. A certain 
deprecatoriness of manner whenever his riches were alluded 
to strengthened the belief of some in the theory that he 
was merely the creature of Dumphy’s speculation. 

Although Gabriel was always assigned a small and insig- 
nificant part in the present prosperity of One Horse Gulch, 
it was somewhat characteristic of the peculiar wrongheaded- 
ness of this community that no one ever suspected his wife 
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of any complicity in it. It had been long since settled 
that her superiority to her husband was chiefly the femi- 
nine charm of social grace and physical attraction. That, 
warmed by the sunshine of affluence, this butterfly would 
wantonly flit from flower to flower, and eventually quit 
her husband and One Horse Gulch for some more genial 
clime, was never doubted. ‘“She’ll make them millions 
fly ef she hez to fly with it,” was the tenor of local criti- 
cism. A pity, not unmixed with contempt, was felt for 
Gabriel’s apparent indifference to this prophetic outlook; 
his absolute insensibility to his wife’s ambiguous reputa- 
tion was looked upon as the hopelessness of a thoroughly 
deceived man. Even Mrs. Markle, whose attempts to 
mollify Olly had been received coldly by that young woman, 
even she was a convert to the theory of the complete domi- 
nation of the Conroy household by this alien and stranger. 

But despite this baleful prophecy, Mrs. Conroy did not 
fly nor show any inclination to leave her husband. A new 
house was built, with that rapidity of production that be- 
longed to the climate, among the pines of Conroy’s Hill, 
which on the hottest summer day still exuded the fresh 
sap of its green timbers and exhaled a woodland spicery. 
Here the good taste of Mrs. Conroy flowered in chintz, 
and was always fresh and feminine in white muslin cur- 
tains and pretty carpets, and here the fraternal love of 
Gabriel brought a grand piano for the use of Olly, and a 
teacher. Hither aiso came the best citizens of the county. 
Even the notabilities of the State, feeling that Mr. 
Dumphy had, to a certain extent, made One Horse Gulch 
respectable, soon found out also that Mrs. Conroy was 
attractive; the Hon. Blank had dined there on the occasion 
of his last visit to his constituents of the Gulch; the Hon. 
Judge Beeswinger had told in her parlor several of his 
most effective stories. Colonel Starbottle’s manly breast 
had dilated over her dish-covers, and he had carried away 
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with him not only a vivid appreciation of her charms capa- 
ble of future eloquent expression, but an equally vivid 
idea of his own fascinations, equally incapable of conceal- 
ment. Gabriel himself rarely occupied the house except 
for the exigencies of food and nightly shelter. If decoyed 
there at other times by specious invitations of Olly, he 
compromised by sitting on the back porch in his shirt 
sleeves, alleging as a reason his fear of the contaminating 
influence of his short black pipe. 

“Don’t ye mind me, July,” he would say, when his 
spouse with anxious face and deprecatory manner would 
waive her native fastidiousness and aver that “she liked 
it.” ‘Don’t ye mind me, I admire to sit out yer. I’m 
a heap more comfortable outer doors, and allus waz. I 
reckon the smell might get into them curtings, and then 
—and then,” added Gabriel, quietly ignoring the look of 
pleased expostulation with which Mrs. Conroy recognized 
this fancied recognition of her tastes, “and then Olly’s 
friends and thet teacher, not being round like you and 
me allez and used to it, they might n’t like it. And I’ve 
heerd that the smell of nigger-head terbacker do git inter 
the strings of a pianner and kinder stops the music. A 
pianner ’s a mighty cur’us thing. I’ve heerd say they ’re 
as dilikit and ailin’ ez a child. Look in ’em and see 
them little strings a-twistin’ and crossin’ each other like 
the reins of a six-mule team, and it ain’t no wonder they 
gets mixed up often.” 

It was not Gabriel’s way to notice his wife’s manner 
very closely, but if he had at that moment he might have 
fancied that there were other instruments whose fine chords 
were as subject to irritation and discordant disturbance. 
Perhaps only vaguely conscious of some womanish sullen- 
ness on his wife’s part, Gabriel would at such times disen- 
gage himself as being the possible disorganizing element, 
and lounge away. His favorite place of resort was his 
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former cabin, now tenantless and in rapid decay, but which 
he had refused to dispose of, even after the erection of his 
two later dwellings rendered it an unnecessary and un- 
sightly encumbrance of his lands. He loved to linger by the 
deserted hearth and smoke his pipe in solitude, not from 
any sentiment, conscious or unconscious, but from a force 
of habit that was in this lonely man almost as pathetic. 

He may have become aware at this time that a certain 
growing disparity of sentiment and taste, which he had 
before noticed with a vague pain and wonder, rendered his 
gradual separation from Olly a necessity of her well-doing. 
He had indeed revealed this to her on several occasions 
with that frankness which was natural to him. He had 
apologized with marked politeness to her music teacher, 
who once invited him to observe Olly’s proficiency, by 
saying in general terms that he “took no stock in chunes. 
I reckon it’s about ez easy, Miss, if ye don’t ring me in. 
Thet chile ’s got to get on without thinkin’ o° me — or my 
*pinion —allowin’ it was wuth thinkin’ on.” Once meet- 
ing Olly walking with some older and more fashionable 
school friends whom she had invited from Sacramento, he 
had delicately avoided them with a sudden and undue con- 
sciousness of his great bulk, and his slow-moving intellect, 
painfully sensitive to what seemed to him to be the preter- 
natural quickness of the young people, and turned into 
a by-path. 

On the other hand, it is possible that with the novelty 
of her new situation, and the increased importance that 
wealth brought to Olly, she had become more and more 
oblivious of her brother’s feelings, and perhaps less per- 
sistent in her endeavors to draw him toward her. She 
knew that he had attained an equal importance among his 
fellows from this very wealth, and also a certain evident, 
palpable, superficial respect which satisfied her. With 
her restless ambition and the new life that was opening 
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before her, his slower old-fashioned methods, his absolute 
rusticity, — that day by day appeared more strongly in con- 
trast to his surroundings, — began to irritate where it had 
formerly only touched her sensibilities. From this irrita- 
tion she at last escaped by the unfailing processes of youth 
and the fascination of newer impressions. And so, day by 
day and hour by hour, they drifted slowly apart. Until 
one day Mrs. Conroy was pleasantly startled by an an- 
nouncement from Gabriel that he had completed arrange- 
ments to send Olly to boarding-school in Sacramento, It 
was understood, also, that this was only a necessary pre- 
liminary to the departure of herself and husband for a 
long-promised tour of Europe. 

As it was impossible for one of Gabriel’s simple nature 
to keep his plans entirely secret, Olly was perfectly aware 
of his intention, and prepared for the formal announce- 
ment, which she knew would come in Gabriel’s quaint, 
serious way. In the critical attitude which the child had 
taken toward him, she was more or less irritated, as an 
older person might have been, with the grave cautiousness 
with which Gabriel usually explained that conduct and 
manner which was perfectly apparent and open from the 
beginning. It was during a long walk in which the pair 
had strayed among the evergreen woods, when they came 
upon the little dismantled cabin. Here Gabriel stopped. 
Olly glanced around the spot and shrugged her shoulders. 
Gabriel, more mindful of Olly’s manner than he had ever 
been of any other of her sex, instantly understood it. 

“Tt ain’t a purty place, Olly,” he began, rubbing his 
hands, “but we ’ve had high ole times yer — you and me. 
Don’t ye mind the nights I used to kem up from the gulch 
and pitch into mendin’ your gownds, Olly, and you asleep? 
Don’t ye mind that—ar dress I copper-fastened?” and 
Gabriel laughed loudly, and yet a little doubtfully. 

Olly laughed too, but not quite so heartily as her bro- 
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ther, and cast her eyes down upon her own figure. Gabriel 
followed the direction of her glance. It was not perhaps 
easy to re-create in the figure before him the outré little 
waif who such a short time — such a long time — ago had 
sat at his feet in that very cabin. It was not alone that 
Olly was better dressed, and her hair more tastefully ar- 
ranged, but she seemed in some way to have become more 
refined and fastidious — a fastidiousness that was plainly 
an outgrowth of something that she possessed but he did 
not. As he looked at her, another vague hope that he 
had fostered —a fond belief that as she grew taller she 
would come to look like Grace, and so revive the missing 
sister in his memory — this seemed to fade away before 
him. Yet it was characteristic of the unselfishness of his 
nature that he did not attribute this disappointment to 
her alone, but rather to some latent principle in human 
nature whereof he had been ignorant. He had even gone 
so far as to invite criticism on a hypothetical case from the 
sagacious Johnson. “It’s the difference atween human 
natur and brute natur,” that philosopher had answered 
promptly. ‘A purp’s the same purp allez, even arter it’s 
a grown dorg, but a child ain’t — it’s the difference atween 
reason and instink.” 

But Olly, to whom this scene recalled another circum- 
stance, did not participate in Gabriel’s particular reminis- 
cence. 

“Don’t you remember, Gabe,” she said quickly, “the 
first night that sister July came here and stood right in 
that very door? Lord! how flabergasted we was, to be 
sure! And if anybody ’d told me, Gabe, that she was 
going to marry you —I’d, I’d’a’ knocked ’’em down,” she 
blurted out, after hesitating for a suitable climax. 

Gabriel, who in his turn did not seem to be particularly 
touched with Olly’s form of reminiscence, rose instantly 
above all sentiment in a consideration of the proprieties. 
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“Ye should n’t talk o’ knockin’ people down, Olly; it 
ain’t decent for a young gal,” he said quickly. “Not that 
I mind it,” he added, with his usuabapology, “‘ but allowin’ 
that some of them purty little friends o’ yours or teacher 
now, should hear ye! Sit down for a spell, Olly. I’ve 
suthin’ to tell ye.” 

He took her hand in his, and made her sit beside him 
on the rude stone that served as the old doorstep of the 
cabin. 

“Maybe ye might remember,” he went on, lightly lift- 
ing her hand in his, and striking it gently across his knee 
to beget an easy confidential manner, “maybe ye might 
remember that I allers allowed to do two things ef ever I 
might make a strike — one was to give you a good schoolin’ 
—the other was to find Grace, if so be as she was above 
the yearth. They waz many ways o’ finding out — many 
ways o’ settin’ at it, but they warn’t my ways. I allus 
allowed that ef thet child waz in harkenin’ distance o’ the 
reach o’ my call, she’d hear me. I mout have took other 
men to help me — men ez was sharp in them things, men 
ez was in that trade — but I didn’t. And why?” 

Olly intimated by an impatient shake of her head that 
she did n’t know. 

“Because she was that shy and skary with strangers. 
Ye disremember how shy she was, Olly, in them days, for 
ye was too young to notice. And then, not bein’ shy 
yourself, but sorter peart, free and promisskiss, ready and 
able to keep up your end of a conversation with anybody, 
and allus ez chipper as a jay-bird — why, ye don’t kinder 
allow that fur Gracey as I do. And thar was reasons why 
that purty chile should be shy — reasons ye don’t under- 
stand now, Olly, but reasons pow’ful and strong to such 
a child as thet.” 

“Ye mean, Gabe,” said the shamelessly direct Olly, 
“that she was bashful, hevin’ ran away with her bo.” 
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That perplexity which wiser students of human nature 
than Gabriel have experienced at the swift perception of 
childhood in regard to certain things left him speechless. 
He could only stare hopelessly at the little figure before 
him. 

“Well, wot did you do, Gabe? Go on!” said Olly 
impatiently. 

Gabriel drew a long breath. 

“Thar bein’ certing reasons why Gracey should be thet 
shy — reasons consarning propperty o° her deceased pa- 
rients,” boldly invented Gabriel, with a lofty ignoring of 
Olly’s baser suggestion, “I reckoned that she should get 
the first word from me and not from a stranger. I knowed 
she warn’t in Californy, or she ’d hev seen them handbills 
I issued five years ago. What did Ido? Thar is a paper 
wot’s printed in New York, called the ‘Herald.’ Thar 
is a place in that thar paper whar they print notisses to 
people that is fur, fur away. They is precious words 
from fathers to their sons, from husbands to their wives, 
from brothers to sisters, ez can’t find each other, from ” — 

“From sweethearts to thar bo’s,” said Olly briskly; “I 
know.” 

Gabriel paused in speechless horror. 

“Yes,” continued Olly. ‘They calls ’em ‘ Personals.’ 
Lord! I know all ’bout them. Gals get bo’s by them, 
Gabe!” 

Gabriel looked up at the bright, arching vault above 
him. Yet it did not darken nor split into fragments. 
And he hesitated. Was it worth while to goon? Was 
there anything he could tell this terrible child — his own 
sister — which she did not already know better than he? 

“I wrote one o’ them Pursonals,” he went on to say, 
doggedly, “in this way.” 

He paused, and fumbling in his waistcoat pocket, finally 
drew out a well-worn newspaper slip, and straightening it 
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with some care from its multitudinous infoldings, read it 
slowly, and with that peculiar patronizing self-conscious- 
ness which distinguishes the human animal in the rehearsal 
of its literary composition. 


Ef G. C. will communicate with sufferin’ and anxious 
friends, she will confer a favor on ole Gabe. I will come 
and see her, and Olly will rise up and welcome her. Ef 
G. C. is sick or don’t want to come she will write to G. C. 
G. C. is same as usual, and so is Olly. All is well. 
Address G. C., One Horse Gulch, Californy — till further 


notiss. 


“Read it over again,” said Olly. 

Gabriel did so readily. 

“ Ain’t it kinder mixed up with them G. C.’s?” que- 
ried the practical Olly. 

“Not for she,” responded Gabriel quickly; “that’s just 
what July said when I showed her the Pursonal. But 
I sed to her as I sez to you, it ain’t no puzzle to Gracey. 
She knows ez our letters is the same. And ef it ’pears 
queer to strangers, wot ’s the odds? Thet’s the idee ov a 
Pursonal. Howsomever, it’s all right, Olly. Fur,” he 
continued, lowering his voice confidentially, and drawing 
his sister closer to his side, “it’s bin anserd/” 

“By Grace?” asked Olly. 

“No,” said Gabriel, in some slight confusion, “not by 
Grace, exactly — that is — but yer’s the anser.” 

He drew from his bosom a small chamois-skin purse, 
such as miners used for their loose gold, and extracted the 
more precious slip. 

“Read it,” he said to Olly, turning away his head. 

Olly eagerly seized and read the paper. 


G. C. — Look no more for the missing one who will 
never return. Look at home. Be happy. —P. A. 
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Olly turned the slip over in her hands. 

“Ts that all?” she asked, in a higher key, with a rising 
indignation in her pink cheeks. 

“That’s all,” responded Gabriel; “short and shy — 
that’s Gracey, all over.” 

“Then all I got to say is it’s mean!” said Olly, bring- 
ing her brown fist down on her knee. “And that’s wot 
I’d say to that thar P. A. — that Philip Ashley — if I 
met him.” 

A singular look, quite unlike the habitual placid, good- 
humored expression of the man, crossed Gabriel’s face as 
he quietly reached out and took the paper from Olly’s 
hand. 

“Thet’s why I’m goin’ off,” he said simply. 

“ Goin’ off?” repeated Olly. 

“ Goin’? off —to the States. To New York,” he re- 
sponded, “July and me. July sez—and she’s a peart 
sort o’ woman in her way, ef not o’ your kind, Olly,” he 
interpolated apologetically, “but pow’ful to argyfy and 
plan, and she allows ez New York ’ud nat’rally be the 
stampin’ ground o’ sich a high-toned feller ez him. And 
that’s why I want to talk to ye, Olly. Thar’s only two 
things ez ’ud ever part you and me, dear, and one on ’em 
ez this very thing —it’s my dooty to Gracey, and the other 
ez my dooty to you. Et ain’t to be expected that when 
you oughter be gettin’ your edykation you’d be cavortin’ 
round the world with me. And you’ll stop yer at Sacra- 
mento in a A-1 first-class school, ontil I come back. Are 
ye hark’nin’, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Olly, fixing her clear eyes on her brother. 

“And ye ain’t to worrit about me. And it ’ud be as 
well, Olly, ez you’d forget all ’bout this yer gulch, and 
the folks. Fur yer to be a lady, and in bein’ thet brother 
Gabe don’t want ennythin’ to cross ye. And I want to 
say to thet feller, Olly, ‘Ye ain’t to jedge this yer fam- 
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merly by me, fur the men o’ that fammerly gin’rally 
speakin’ runs to size, and ain’t, so to speak, strong up 
yer,’ ” continued Gabriel, placing His hands on his sandy 
curls; “ ‘but thar’s a little lady in ‘school in Californy ez 
is jest what Gracey would hev bin if she ’d had the school- 
in’. And ef ye wants to converse with her she kin give 
you pints enny time.’ And then I brings you up, and nat’- 
rally I reckon thet you ain’t goin’ back on brother Gabe 
— in ’stronomy, grammar, ’rithmetic, and them things.” 

“But wot ’s the use of huntin’ Grace if she says she ’ll 
never return?” said Olly sharply. 

“Ye musn’t read them Pursonals ez ef they was square. 
They ’re kinder conundrums, ye know — puzzles. It says 
G. C. will never return. Well, s’pose G. C. has another 
name. Don’t you see?” 

“ Married, maybe,” said Olly, clapping her hands. 

“Surely,” said Gabriel, with a slight color in his cheeks, 
“Thetis so-7 

“ But s’pose it doesn’t mean Grace after all?” persisted 
Olly. 

Gabriel was for a moment staggered. 

“But July sez it does,” he answered doubtfully. 

Olly looked as if this evidence was not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

“But what does ‘look at home’ mean?” she continued, 

“Thet’s it,” said Gabriel eagerly. “Thet reads — 
‘Look at little Olly —ain’t she there?’ And thet’s like 
Gracey — allus thinkin’ 0’ somebody else.” 

“Well,” said Olly, “I’ll stop yer, and let you go. But 
wot are you goin’ to do without me?” 

Gabriel did not reply. The setting sun was so nearly 
level with his eyes that it dazzled them, and he was fain 
to hide them among the clustering curls of Olly, as he held 
the girl’s head in both his hands. After a moment he 
said: — 
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“Do ye want to know why I like this old cabin and 
this yer chimbly, Olly?” 

“Yes,” said Olly, whose eyes were also affected by the 
sun, and who was glad to turn them to the object indi- 
cated. 

“It ain’t because you and me hez sot there many and 
many a day, fur that’s suthin’ that we ain’t goin’ to think 
about any more. It’s because, Olly, the first lick I ever 
struck with a pick on this hill was just yer. And I raised 
this yer chimbly with the rock. Folks thinks thet it was 
over yonder in the slope whar I struck the silver lead, 
thet I first druv a pick. But it warn’t. And I sometimes 
think, Olly, that I’ve had as much square comfort outer 
thet first lick ez I’ll ever get outer the lead yonder. But 
come, Olly, come! July will be wonderin’ whar you is, 
and ther’s a stranger yonder comin’ up the road, and I 
reckon I ain’t ez fine a lookin’ bo ez a young lady ez you 
ez orter to co-mand. Never mind, Olly, he needn’t know 
ez you and me is any relashuns. Come!” 

In spite of Gabriel’s precautionary haste, the stranger, 
who was approaching by the only trail which led over the 
rocky hillside, perceived the couple, and turned toward 
them interrogatively. | Gabriel was forced to stop, not, 
however, without first giving a slight reassuring pressure 
to Olly’s hand. 

“Can you tell me the way to the hotel—the Grand 
Conroy House I think they call it?” the traveler asked 
politely. 

He would have been at any time an awe-inspiring and 
aggressive object to One Horse Gulch and to Gabriel, and 
at this particular moment he was particularly discomposing. 
He was elaborately dressed, buttoned, and patent-leather 
booted in the extreme limit of some bygone fashion, and 
had the added effrontery of spotless ruffled linen. As he 
addressed Gabriel he touched a tall black hat, sacred in 
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that locality to clergymen and gamblers. To add to 
Gabriel’s discomfiture, at the mention of the Grand Conroy 
House he had felt Olly stiffen aggressively under his hand. 

“Foller this yer trail to the foot of the hill, and ye’ll 
strike Main Street; that’ll fetch ye thar. I’d go with 
ye a piece, but I’m imployed,” said Gabriel, with infinite 
tact and artfulness; accenting each word with a pinch of 
Olly’s arm, “‘imployed by this yer young lady’s friends to 
see her home, and bein’ a partikler sort o’ fammerly, they 
makes a row when I don’t come reg’lar. Axin’ your par- 
ding, don’t they, miss?” and to stop any possible retort 
from Olly before she could recover from her astonishment, 
he had hurried her into the shadows of the evergreen pines 
of Conroy Hill. 


CHAPTER II 
TRANSIENT GUESTS AT THE GRAND CONROY 


Tue Grand Conroy Hotel was new, and had the rare 
virtue of comparative cleanliness. As yet the odors of 
bygone dinners, and forgotten suppers, and long dismissed 
breakfasts had not possessed and permeated its halls and 
passages. There was no distinctive flavor of preceding 
guests in its freshly clothed and papered rooms. There 
was a certain virgin coyness about it, and even the active 
ministration of Mrs. Markle and Sal was delicately veiled 
from the public by the interposition of a barkeeper and 
Irish waiter. Only to a few of the former habitués did 
these ladies appear with their former frankness and infor- 
mality. There was a public parlor, glittering with gilt- 
framed mirrors and gorgeous with red plush furniture, 
which usually froze the geniality of One Horse Gulch, and 
repressed its larger expression; but there was a little sit- 
ting-room beyond sacred to the widow and her lieutenant 
Sal, where visitors were occasionally admitted. Among 
the favored few who penetrated this arcanum was Lawyer 
Maxwell. He was a widower, and was supposed to have 
a cynical distrust of the sex that was at once a challenge 
to them and a source of danger to himself. 

Mrs. Markle was of course fully aware that Mrs. Conroy 
had been Maxwell’s client, and that it was while on a 
visit to him she had met with the accident that resulted 
in her meeting with Gabriel. Unfortunately Mrs. Markle 
was unable to entirely satisfy herself if there had been any 
previous acquaintance. Maxwell had declared to her that 
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to the best of his knowledge there had been none, and that 
the meeting was purely accidental. He could do this 
without violating the confidence gf his client, and it is fair 
to presume that upon all other matters he was loyally un- 
communicative. That Madame Devarges had consulted 
him regarding a claim to some property was the only infor- 
mation he imparted. In doing this, however, he once acci- 
dentally stumbled, and spoke of Mrs. Devarges as “Grace 
Conroy.” Mrs. Markle instantly looked up. 

“I mean Mrs. Conroy,” he said hastily. 

“Grace —that was his sister who was lost — was n’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” replied Maxwell demurely, “did he ever talk 
much to you about her?” 

“No-o,” said Mrs. Markle, with great frankness, “he 
and me only talked on gin’ral topics; but from what Olly 
used to let on, I reckon that sister was the only woman he 
ever loved.” 

Lawyer Maxwell, who, with an amused recollection of 
his extraordinary interview with Gabriel in regard to the 
woman before him, was watching her mischievously, sud- 
denly became grave. 

“I guess you ’ll find, Mrs. Markle, that his present wife 
amply fills the place of his lost sister,” he said, more seri- 
ously than he had intended. 

“Never,” said Mrs. Markle quickly. “Not she—the 
designin’, crafty hussy! ” 

“I am afraid you are not doing her justice,” said Max- 
well, wiping away a smile from his lips, after his charac- 
teristic habit; “but then it’s not strange that two bright, 
pretty women are unable to admire each other. What 
reason have you to charge her with being designing?” he 
asked again, with a sudden return of his former serious- 
ness. 


“ Why, her marryin’ him,” responded Mrs. Markle 
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frankly; “look at that simple, shy, bashful critter; do you 
suppose he ’d marry her — marry any woman — that didn’t 
throw herself at his head, eh?” 

Mrs. Markle’s pique was so evident that even a philoso- 
pher like Maxwell could not content himself with referring 
it to the usual weakness of the sex. No man cares to 
have a woman exhibit habitually her weakness for another 
man, even when he possesses the power of restraining it. 
He answered somewhat quickly as he raised his hand to his 
mouth to wipe away the smile that, however, did not come. 

“But suppose that you — and others — are mistaken in 
Gabriel’s character. Suppose all this simplicity and shy- 
ness is a mask. Suppose he is one of the most perfect 
and successful actors on or off the stage. Suppose he 
should turn out to have deceived everybody — even his 
present wife!” — and Lawyer Maxwell stopped in time. 

Mrs. Markle instantly fired. 

“ Suppose fiddlesticks and flapjacks! I’d as soon think 
o suspectin’ thet child,” she said, pointing to the uncon- 
scious Manty. “You lawyers are allus suspectin’ what 
you can’t understand!” She paused as Maxwell wiped 
his face again. ‘‘ What do you mean anyway — why don’t 
yer speak out? What do you know of him?” 

“Oh, nothing! only it’s as fair to say all this of him as 
of her — on about the same evidence. For instance, here’s 
a simple, ignorant fellow ” — 

“He ain’t ignorant,” interrupted Mrs. Markle, sacrific- 
ing argument to loyalty. 

“Well, this grown-up child! He discovers the biggest 
lead in One Horse Gulch, and manages to get the shrewd- 
est financier in California to manage it for him, and that 
too after he has snatched up an heiress and a pretty woman 
before the rest of ’em got a sight of her. That may be 
simplicity; but my experience of guilelessness is that, ordi- 
narily, it isn’t so lucky.” 
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“They won’t do him the least good, depend upon it,” 
said Mrs. Markle, with the air of triumphantly closing the 
argument. 

It is very possible that Mrs, Markle’s dislike was sus- 
tained and kept alive by Sal’s moré active animosity, and 
the strict espionage that young woman kept over the gen- 
eral movements and condition of the Conroys. Gabriel’s 
loneliness, his favorite haunt on the hillside, the number 
and quality of Mrs. Conroy’s visitors, even fragments of 
conversation held in the family circle, were all known to 
Sal, and re-delivered to Mrs. Markle with Sal’s own color- 
ing. It is possible that most of the gossip concerning 
Mrs. Conroy already hinted at had its origin in the views 
and observations of this admirable young woman, who did 
not confine her confidences entirely to her mistress. And 
when one day a stranger and guest, staying at the Grand 
Conroy House, sought to enliven the solemnity of break- 
fast by social converse with Sal regarding the Conroys, she 
told him nearly everything that she had already told Mrs. 
Markle. 

I am aware that it is alleged that some fascinating qual- 
ity in this stranger’s manner and appearance worked upon 
the susceptible nature and loosened the tongue of this 
severe virgin; but beyond a certain disposition to minister 
personally to his wants, to hover around him archly with 
a greater quantity of dishes than that usually offered the 
transient guest, and to occasionally expatiate on the excel- 
lence of some extra viand, there was really no ground for 
the report. Certainly, the guest was no ordinary man; 
was quite unlike the regular habitués of the house, and 
perhaps to some extent justified this favoritism. He was 
young, sallow-faced, with very white teeth and skin, yel- 
low hands, and a tropical, impulsive manner, which Miss 
Sarah Clark generally referred to as “Eyetalian.” I ven- 
ture to transcribe something of his outward oral expression. 
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“T care not greatly for the flapjack, nor yet for the 
dried apples,” said Victor, whom the intelligent reader has 
at once recognized, “but a single cup of coffee sweetened 
by those glances and offered by those fair hands — which 
I kiss!—are to me enough. And you think that the 
Meestrees Conroy does not live happily with her husband ? 
Ah! you are wise, you are wise, Mees Clark; I would not 
for much money find myself under these criticism, eh?” 

“ Well, eyes bein’ given to us to see with by the Lord’s 
holy will, and it ain’t for weak creeturs like us to misplace 
our gifts or magnify ’em,” said Sal, in shrill, bashful con- 
fusion, allowing an underdone fried egg to trickle from the 
plate on the coat-collar of the unconscious Judge Bee- 
swinger, “I do say whena woman sez to her husband, ez 
she’s sworn to honor and obey, ‘This yer’s my house, 
and this yer’s my land, and yer kin git,’ thar ain’t much 
show o’ happiness thar. Ef it warn’t for hearin’ this 
with my own ears, bein’ thar accidental-like, and in a 
sogial way, I would n’t hev believed it. And she allowin’ 
to be a lady, and afeared to be civil to certain folks ez is 
ez good ez she and far better, and don’t find it necessary 
to git married to git a position—and could hev done it 
a thousand times over ef so inclined. But folks is various 
and self-praise is open disgrace. Let me recommend them 
beans. The pork, ez we allus kills ourselves fur the bene- 
fit o’ transient guests, bein’ a speciality.” 

“Tt is of your kindness, Mees Clark, I am already full. 
And of the pork I touch not, it is an impossibility,” said 
Victor, showing every tooth in his head. “It is much 
painful to hear of this sad, sad affair. It is bad—and yet 
you say he has riches—this man. Ah! the what is the 
world. See, the great manner it has treated those! No, 
I will not more. I am sufficient now. Ah! eh! what 
have we here?” 

He lowered his voice and eyes as a stranger — the an- 
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tique dandy Gabriel had met on Conroy’s hill the evening 
before — rose from some unnoticed seat at a side table, and 
unconcernedly moved away. Victor instantly recognized 
the card-player of San Antonio, his former chance acquaint- 
ance of Pacific Street, and was filléd with a momentary 
feeling of suspicion and annoyance. But Sal’s sotto voce 
reply that the stratiger was a witness attending court 
seemed to be a reasonable explanation, and the fact that 
the translator did not seem to recognize him promptly re- 
lieved his mind. When he had gone Sal returned to her 
confidences: “Ez to his riches, them ez knows best hez 
their own say o’ that. Thar was a party yer last week — 
gents ez was free with their money, and not above exchang- 
ing the time o’ day with working folk, and though it ain’t 
often ez me or Sue Markle dips into conversation with en- 
tire strangers, yet,” continued Sal, with parenthetical tact 
and courtesy, “ EKyetalians, —furriners in a strange land 
bein’ an exception — and them gents let on thet thet vein 
o’ silver on Conroy’s hill hed been surveyed and it waz n’t 
over a foot wide, and would be played out afore a month 
longer, and thet old Peter Dumphy knowed it, and hed 
sold out, and thet thet’s the reason Gabriel Conroy was 
goin’ off — jest to be out o’ the way when the killapse 
comes.” 

“Gabriel! going away, Mees Sal? this is not possible! ” 
ejaculated the fascinating guest, breathing very hard, and 
turning all his teeth in a single broadside upon the suscep- 
tible handmaid. At any other moment, it is possible that 
Sal might have been suspicious of the stranger’s excite- 
ment, but the fascination of his teeth held and possessed 
this fluttering virgin. 

“Ef thar ever waz a man ez had an angelic smile,” she 
intimated afterwards in confidence to Mrs. Markle, “it waz 
thet young Eyetalian.” She handed him several dishes, 
some of them empty, in her embarrassment, and rejoined 
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with an affectation of arch indignation, “Thank ye fur 
sayin’ ‘I lie,’ — and it’s my pay fur bein’ a gossip and ez 
good ez I send — but thar’s Olympy Conroy packed away 
to school fur six months, and thar’s the new superinten- 
dent ez is come up to take Gabriel’s situation, and he 
a-sittin’ in a gray coat next to ye a minit ago! Eh? 
And ye won’t take nothin’ more? Appil or cranbear’ 
pie ?—-our own make? I’m afeerd ye ain’t made out a 
dinner!” But Victor had already risen hurriedly and 
departed, leaving Sal in tormenting doubt whether she had 
not in her coquettish indignation irritated the tropical 
nature of this sensitive Italian. ‘I orter allowed fur his 
bein’ a furriner and not bin so free. Pore young man! 
I thought he did luk tuk back when I jest allowed that 
he said I lied.” And with a fixed intention of indicating 
her forgiveness and good-will the next morning by an extra 
dish, Sal retired somewhat dejectedly to the pantry. She 
made a point, somewhat later, of dusting the hall in the 
vicinity of Victor’s room, but was possibly disappointed to 
find the door open, and the tenant absent. Still later, she 
imparted some of this interview to Mrs. Markle with a 
certain air of fatigued politeness and a suggestion that, in 
the interest of the house solely, she had not repressed 
perhaps, as far as maidenly pride and strict propriety 
demanded, the somewhat extravagant advances of the 
stranger. “I’m sure,” she added briskly, “why he kept 
a lookin’ and a talkin’ at me in that way, mind can’t con- 
save, and transients did notiss. And if he did go off mad, 
why, he kin git over it.” Having thus delicately con- 
veyed the impression of an ardent Southern nature checked 
in its exuberance, she became mysteriously reticent and 
gloomy. 

It is probable that Miss Clark’s theory of Gabriel’s 
departure was not original with her, or entirely limited to 
her own experience. A very decided disapprobation of 
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Gabriel’s intended trip was prevalent in the gulches and 
bar-room. He quickly lost his late and hard-earned popu- 
larity; not a few questioned his moral right to leave One 
Horse Gulch until its property was put beyond a financial 
doubt in the future. The men who had hitherto ignored 
the proposition that he was in any way responsible for the 
late improvement in‘business, now openly condemned him 
for abandoning the position they declared he never. had. 
The “‘Silveropolis Messenger” talked vaguely of the danger 
of “changing superintendents ” at such a moment, and 
hinted that the stock of the company would suffer. The 
rival paper — for it was found that the interests of the 
town required a separate and distinct expression — had 
an editorial on “absenteeism,” and spoke crushingly of 
those men who, having enriched themselves out of the 
resources of One Horse Gulch, were now seeking to dissi- 
pate that wealth in the excesses of foreign travel. 
Meanwhile the humble object of this criticism, oblivious 
in his humility of any public interest in his movements or 
intentions, busied himself in preparations for his depar- 
ture. He had refused the offer of a large rent for his 
house from the new superintendent, but had retained a 
trusty servant to keep it with a view to the possible return 
of Grace. “Ef thar mout ever come a young gal yer 
lookin’ fur me,” he said privately to this servant, “yer 
not to ax any questions, partiklaly ef she looks sorter shy 
and bashful, but ye ll gin her the best room in the house, 
and send to me by igspress, and ye need n’t say anythin’ 
to Mrs. Conroy about it.” Observing the expression of 
virtuous alarm on the face of the domestic—she was a 
married woman of some comeliness who was not living 
with her husband on account of his absurdly jealous dispo- 
sition — he added hastily, “She’s a young woman o’ 
proputty ez hez troubil about it, and wishes to be kep’ 
secret;” and, having in this way thoroughly convinced his 
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handmaid of the vileness of his motives and the existence 
of a dark secret in the Conroy household, he said no more, 
but paid a flying visit to Olly, secretly, packed away all 
the remnants of his deceased mother’s wardrobe, cut (God 
knows for what purpose) small patches from the few old 
dresses that Grace had worn that were still sacredly kept 
in his wardrobe, and put them in his pocket-book; wan- 
dered in his usual lonely way on the hillside, and spent 
solitary hours in his deserted cabin; avoided the sharp 
advances of Mrs. Markle, who once aggressively met him 
in his long post-prandial walks, as well as the shy propin- 
quity of his wife, who would fain have delayed him in her 
bower; and so having after the fashion of his sex made the 
two women who loved him exceedingly uncomfortable, he 
looked hopefully forward to the time when he should be 
happy without either. 


2 


CHAPTER III 
IN WHICH MR. DUMPHY TAKES A HOLIDAY 


Ir was a hot day on the California coast. In the mem- 
ory of the oldest American inhabitant its like had not been 
experienced, and although the testimony of the Spanish 
Californian was deemed untrustworthy where the interests 
of the American people were concerned, the statement that 
for sixty years there had been no such weather was accepted 
without question, The additional fact, vouchsafed by Don 
Pedro Peralta, that the great earthquake which shook 
down the walls of the Mission of San Juan Bautista had 
been preceded by a week of such abnormal meteorology, 
was promptly suppressed as being of a quality calculated to 
check immigration. Howbeit, it was hot. The usual 
afternoon trade-winds had pretermitted their rapid, pant- 
ing breath, and the whole coast lay, as it were, in the hush 
of death. The evening fogs that always had lapped the 
wind-abraded surfaces of the bleak seaward hills were gone 
too; the vast Pacific lay still and glassy, glittering, but 
intolerable. The outlying sand dunes, unmitigated by 
any breath of air, blistered the feet and faces of chance 
pedestrians. For once the broad verandas, piazzas, and 
balconies of San Francisco cottage architecture were con- 
sistent and serviceable. People lingered upon them in 
shirt-sleeves, with all the exaggeration of a novel expe- 
rience. French windows, that had always been barred 
against the fierce afternoon winds, were suddenly thrown 
open; that brisk, energetic step, with which the average 
San Franciscan hurried to business or pleasure, was changed 
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to an idle, purposeless lounge. The saloons were crowded 
with thirsty multitudes, the quays and wharves with a 
people who had never before appreciated the tonic of salt 
air; the avenues leading over the burning sand-hills to the 
ocean all day were thronged with vehicles. The numerous 
streets and byways, abandoned by their great scavenger, 
the wind, were foul and ill-smelling. For twenty-four 
hours business was partly forgotten; as the heat continued 
and the wind withheld its customary tribute, there were 
some changes in the opinions and beliefs of the people; 
doubts were even expressed of the efficacy of the climate; 
a few heresies were uttered regarding business and social 
creeds, and Mr. Dumphy and certain other financial mag- 
nates felt vaguely that if the thermometer continued to 
advance the rates of interest must fall correspondingly. 

Equal to even this emergency, Mr. Dumphy had sat in 
his office all the morning, resisting with the full strength 
of his aggressive nature any disposition on the part of his 
customers to succumb financially to the unusual weather. 
Mr. Dumphy’s shirt-collar was off; with it seemed to have 
departed some of his respectability, and he was perhaps, 
on the whole, a trifle less imposing than he had been. 
Nevertheless, he was still dominant, in the suggestion of 
his short bull neck, and two visitors who entered, observ- 
ing the déshabillé of this great man, felt that it was the 
proper thing for them to instantly unbutton their own 
waistcoats and loosen their cravats. 

“It’s hot,” said Mr. Pilcher, an eminent contractor. 

“You bet!” responded Mr. Dumphy. “‘ Must be awful 
on the Atlantic coast! People dying by hundreds of sun- 
stroke; that’s the style out there. Here there ’s nothing 
of the kind! A man stands things here that he could n’t 
there.” 

Having thus reéstablished the supremacy of the Califor- 
nia climate, Mr. Dumphy came directly to business. 
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“Bad news from One Horse Gulch!” he said quickly. 
As that was the subject his visitors came to speak about — 
a fact of which Mr. Dumphy was fully aware — he added, 
sharply, “ What do you propose? ” í 

Mr. Pilcher, who was a large stockholder in the Conroy 
mine, responded hesitatingly, “We ’ve heard that the lead 
opens badly.” \ 

“D—n bad!” interrupted Dumphy. “What do you 
propose ? ” 

“I suppose,” continued Mr. Pilcher, “the only thing to 
do is to get out of it before the news becomes known.” 

“No!” said Dumphy promptly. The two men stared 
at each other. “No!” he continued, with a quick, short 
laugh, which was more like a logical expression than a 
mirthful emotion. “No, we must hold on, sir! Look 
yer! there’s a dozen men as you and me know, that we 
could unload to to-morrow. Suppose we did? Well, 
what happens? They go in on four hundred thousand — 
that’s about the figures we represent. Well. They begin 
to examine and look around; them men, Pilcher” — (in 
Mr. Dumphy’s more inspired moods he rose above consid- 
erations of the English grammar) — “them men want to 
know what that four hundred thousand ’s invested in; they 
ain’t goin’ to take our word after we’ve got their money 
— that’s human nature—and in twenty-four hours they 
find they ’re sold! That don’t look well for me nor you 
— does it?” 

There was not the least assumption of superior honor or 
integrity — indeed, scarcely any self-consciousness or senti- 
ment of any kind, — implied in this speech, yet it instantly 
affected both of these sharp business men, who might have 
been suspicious of sentiment, with an impression of being 
both honorable and manly. Mr. Pilcher’s companion, Mr. 
Wyck, added a slight embarrassment to his reception of 
these great truths, which Mr. Dumphy noticed. 
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“No,” he went on; “what we must do is this. In- 
crease the capital stock just as much again. That will 
enable us to keep everything in our hands — news and all 
—and if it should leak out afterwards, we have half a 
dozen others with us to keep the secret. Six months 
hence will be time to talk of selling; just now buying is 
the thing! You don’t believe it?—-eh? Well, Wyck, 
_ I’ll take yours at the figure you paid. What do you say? 
— quick!” 

Mr. Wyck, more confused than appeared necessary, de- 
clared his intention of holding on; Mr. Pilcher laughed, 
Mr. Dumphy barked behind his hand. 

“That offer’s open for ninety days — will you take it? 
No! Well, then, that’s all!” and Mr. Dumphy turned 
again to his desk. Mr. Pilcher took the hint, and drew 
Mr. Wyck away. 

“Devilish smart chap, that Dumphy!” said Pilcher, as 
they passed out of the door. 

“ An honest man, by —!” responded Wyck. 

When they had gone Mr. Dumphy rang his bell. 

“Ask Mr. Jaynes to come and see me at once. D—n 
it, go now. You must get there before Wyck does. Run!” 

The clerk disappeared. In a few moments Mr. Jaynes, 
a sharp but very youthful-looking broker, entered the office 
parlor. 

“Mr. Wyck will want to buy back that stock he put in 
your hands this morning, Jaynes. I thought I’d tell you, 
it’s worth fifty advance now!” 

The precocious youth grinned intelligently and departed. 
By noon of that day it was whispered that, notwithstand- 
ing the rumors of unfavorable news from the Conroy mine, 
one of the heaviest stockholders had actually bought back, 
at an advance of fifty dollars per share, some stock he had 
previously sold. More than that, it was believed that Mr. 
Dumphy had taken advantage of these reports, and was 
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secretly buying. In spite of the weather, for some few 
hours there had been the greatest excitement. 

Possibly from some complacency arising from this, pos- 
sibly from some singular relaxing in the atmosphere, Mr. 
Dumphy at two o’clock shook off thie cares of business and 
abandoned himself to recreation, —refusing even to take 
cognizance of the tard of one Colonel Starbottle, which 
was sent to him with a request for an audience. At half- 
past two he was behind a pair of fast horses, one of a car- 
riage-load of ladies and gentlemen, rolling over the scorch- 
ing sand-hills towards the Pacific, that lay calm and cool 
beyond. As the well-appointed equipage rattled up the 
Bush Street hill, many an eye was turned with envy and 
admiration toward it. The spectacle of two pretty women 
among the passengers was perhaps one reason; the fact 
that everybody recognized in the showy and brilliant driver 
the celebrated Mr. Rollingstone, an able financier and rival 
of Mr. Dumphy’s, was perhaps equally potent. For Mr. 
Rollingstone was noted for his “turnout,” as well as for 
a certain impulsive South Sea extravagance and picturesque 
hospitality which Dumphy envied and at times badly imi- 
tated. Indeed, the present excursion was one of Mr. 
Rollingstone’s famous fétes champétres, and the present 
company was composed of the élite of San Francisco, and 
made self-complacent and appreciative by an enthusiastic 
Eastern tourist. 

Their way lay over shifting sand dunes, now motionless 
and glittering in the cruel, white glare of a Californian 
sky, only relieved here and there by glimpses of the blue 
bay beyond, and odd marine-looking buildings, like shells 
scattered along the beach, as if they had been cast up and 
forgotten by some heavy tide. Farther on, their road 
skirted the base of a huge solitary hill, broken in outline 
by an outcrop of gravestones, sacred to the memory of 
worthy pioneers who had sealed their devotion to the 
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“healthiest climate in the world” with their lives. Occa- 
sionally these gravestones continued to the foot of the hill, 
where, struggling with the drifting sand, they suggested 
a half-exhumed Pompeii to the passing traveler. They 
were the skeletons at the feast of every San Francisco plea- 
sure-seeker, the memento mori of every picnicking party, 
and were visible even from the broad verandas of the 
suburban pavilions, where the gay and thoughtless citizen 
ate, drank, and was merry. Part of the way the busy 
avenue was parallel with another, up which, even at such 
times, occasionally crept the lugubrious procession of hearse 
and mourning coach to other pavilions, scarcely less 
crowded, where there were “funeral baked meats,” and 
sorrow and tears. And beyond this again was the gray 
eternal sea, and at its edge, perched upon a rock, and ris- 
ing out of the very jaws of the gushing breakers, a stately 
pleasure dome, decreed by some speculative and enterpris- 
ing San Francisco landlord, — the excuse and terminus of 
this popular excursion. 

Here Rollingstone drew up, and, alighting, led his party 
into a bright, cheery room, whose windows gave upon the 
sea. A few other guests, evidently awaiting them, were 
mitigating their impatience by watching the uncouth gam- 
bols of the huge sea lions, who, on the rocks beyond, 
offered a contrast to the engaging and comfortable interior 
that was at once pleasant and exciting. In the centre of 
the room a table overloaded with overgrown fruits and 
grossly large roses somewhat ostentatiously proclaimed the 
coming feast! 

“Here we are!” said Mr. Dumphy, bustling into the 
room with that brisk, business-like manner which his 
friends fondly believed was frank cheerfulness, “and on 
time, too!” he added, drawing out his watch. ‘Inside 
of thirty minutes—how’s that, eh?” He clapped his 
nearest neighbor on the back, who, pleased with this famil- 
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iarity from a man worth five or six millions, did not stop 
to consider the value of this celerity of motion in a plea- 
sure excursion on a hot day. 

“Well!” said Rollingstone, looking around him, “you 
all know each other, I reckon, or will soon. Mr. Dum- 
phy, Mr. Poinsett, Mr. Pilcher, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Wyck, 
Mrs. Sepulvida, and Miss Rosey Ringround, gentlemen; 
Mr. and Mrs. Raynor, of Boston. There, now, that’s 
through! Dinner’s ready. Sit down anywhere and wade 
in. No formality, gentlemen, — this is California.” 

There was, perhaps, some advantage in this absence of 
ceremony. The guests almost involuntarily seated them- 
selves according to their preferences, and Arthur Poinsett 
found himself beside Mrs. Sepulvida, while Mr. Dumphy 
placed Miss Ringround—a pretty though boyish-looking 
blonde, slangy in speech and fashionable in attire — on his 
right hand. 

The dinner was lavish and luxurious, lacking nothing 
but restraint and delicacy. There was game in profusion, 
fat but flavorless. The fruits were characteristic. The 
enormous peaches were blowzy in color and robust in fibre ; 
the pears were prodigious and dropsical, and looked as if 
they wanted to be tapped; the strawberries were over- 
grown and yet immature, —rather as if they had been 
arrested on their way to become pineapples; with the 
exception of the grapes, which were delicate in color and 
texture, the fruit might have been an ironical honoring by 
nature of Mr. Dumphy’s lavish drafts. 

It is probable, however, that the irony was lost on the 
majority of the company, who were inclined to echo the 
extravagant praise of Mr. Raynor, the tourist. ‘“‘ Wonder- 
ful! wonderful!” said that gentleman; “if I had not seen 
this I wouldn’t have believed it. Why, that pear would 
make four of ours.” 

“That’s the way we do things here,” returned Dumphy 
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with the suggestion of being personally responsible for 
these abnormal growths. He stopped suddenly, for he 
caught Arthur Poinsett’s eye. Mr. Dumphy ate little in 
public, but he was at that moment tearing the wing of a 
grouse with his teeth, and there was something so peculiar 
and characteristic in the manner that Arthur looked up 
with a sudden recollection in his glance. Dumphy put 
down the wing, and Poinsett resumed his conversation 
with Mrs. Sepulvida. It was not of a quality that inter- 
ruption seriously impaired; Mrs. Sepulvida was a charm- 
ing but not an intellectual woman, and Mr. Poinsett took 
up the lost thread of his discourse quite as readily from 
her eyes as her tongue. 

“To have been consistent, nature should have left a 
race of giants here,” said Mr. Poinsett meditatively. “I 
believe,” he added, more pointedly, and in a lower voice, 
“the late Don José was not a large man.” 

“Whatever he was, he thought a great deal of me,” 
pouted Mrs. Sepulvida. 

Mr. Poinsett was hastening to say that if “taking 
thought” like that could add a “cubit to one’s stature,” 
he himself was in a fair way to become a son of Anak, 
when he was interrupted by Miss Rosey : — 

“What’s all that about big men? There are none here. 
They ’re like the big trees. They don’t hang around the 
coast much! You must go to the mountains for your 
Goliaths.” 

Emboldened quite as much by the evident annoyance 
of her neighbor as the amused look of Arthur Poinsett, 
she went on: — 

“I have seen the pre-historic man! — the original ath- 
letic sharp! He is seven feet high, is as heavy as a sea lion, 
and has shoulders like Tom Hyer. He slings an awful left. 
He’s got blue eyes as tender as a seal’s. He has hair 
like Samson before that woman went back on him. He’s 
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as brave as a lion and as gentle asa lamb. He blushes 
like a girl, or as girls used to; I wish I could start up 
such a color on even double the provocation. i 

Of course everybody laughed, —it was the usual tribute 
of Miss Rosey’s speech, — the gentlemen frankly and fairly, 
the ladies perhaps a little doubtfully and fearfully. Mrs. 
Sepulvida, following the amused eyes of Arthur, asked 
Miss Rosey patronizingly where she had seen her phenome- 
non. 

“Oh, it’s no use, my dear, positively — no use. He’s 
married. These phenomena always get married. No, I 
didn’t see him in a circus, Mr. Dumphy, nor in a menag- 
erie, Mr. Dyce, but in a girls’ school.” 

Everybody stared; a few laughed as if this were an 
amusing introduction to some possible joke from Miss 
Rosey. 

“I was visiting an old schoolmate at Madame Eclair’s 
Pension at Sacramento; he was taking his little sister to 
the same school,” she went on coolly, “so he told me. 
I love my love with a G, for he is Guileless and Gentle. 
His name is Gabriel, and he lives in a Gulch.” 

“Our friend the superintendent — I’m blessed,” said 
Dyce, looking at Dumphy. 

“Yes; but not so very guileless,” said Pilcher, “eh, 
Dyce?” 

The gentlemen laughed; the ladies looked at each other 
and then at Miss Ringround. That fearless young woman 
was equal to the occasion. 

“What have you got against my giant? Out with it!” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mr. Pilcher; “only your guileless, 
simple friend has played the sharpest game on record in 
Montgomery Street.” 

“Go on!” said Miss Rosey. 

“Shall I?” asked Pilcher of Dumphy. 

Dumpby laughed his short laugh. “Go on.” 
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Thus supported, Mr. Pilcher assumed the ease of a 
graceful raconteur. 

“Miss Rosey’s guileless friend, ladies and gentlemen, 
is the superintendent and shareholder in a certain valuable 
silver mine in which Dumphy is largely represented. Be- 
ing about to leave the country, and anxious to realize on 
his stock, he contracted for the sale of a hundred shares at 
one thousand dollars each, with our friend Mr. Dyce, the 
stocks to be delivered on a certain date — ten days ago. 
Instead of the stock, that day comes a letter from Conroy, 
—a wonderful piece of art, — simple, ill-spelled, and un- 
business-like, saying that in consequence of recent disap- 
pointment in the character and extent of the lead, he shall 
not hold Dyce to his contract, but will release him. Dyce, 
who has already sold that identical stock at a pretty profit, 
rushes off to Dumphy’s broker, and finds two hundred 
shares held at twelve hundred dollars. Dyce smells a 
large-sized rat, writes that he shall hold Gabriel to the 
performance of his contract, makes him hand over the 
stock, delivers it in time, and then loads up again with 
the broker’s two hundred at twelve hundred dollars for a 
rise. That rise don’t come — won’t come — for that sale 
was Gabriel’s too—as Dumphy can tell you. There’s 
guilelessness! There’s simplicity! And it cleared a hun- 
dred thousand by the operation.” 

Of- the party none laughed more heartily than Arthur 
Poinsett. Without analyzing his feelings he was conscious 
of being greatly relieved by this positive evidence of Ga- 
briel’s shrewdness. And when Mrs. Sepulvida touched 
his elbow, and asked if this were not the squatter who 
held the forged grant, Arthur, without being conscious of 
any special meanness, could not help replying with unnec- 
essary significance that it was. 

“I believe the whole dreadful story that Doña Dolores 
told me,” said she; “how he married the woman who per- 
sonated his sister, and all that, —the deceitful wretch.” 
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“T’ve got that letter here,” continued Mr. Pilcher, 
drawing from his pocket a folded sheet- of letter paper. 
“It’s a curiosity. If you’d like to see the documentary 
evidence of your friend’s guilelessness, here it is,” he 
added, turning to Miss Ringround. ; 

Miss Rosey took the paper defiantly, and unfolded it, 
as the others gathered round her, Mr. Dumphy availing 
himself of that opportunity to lean familiarly over the arm 
of her chair. The letter was written with that timid, 
uncertain ink, peculiar to the illiterate effort, and sugges- 
tive of an occasional sucking of the pen in intervals of 
abstraction or difficult composition. Saving that charac- 
teristic, it is reproduced literally below: — 


1, Hoss Gulch, Argus the 10th. 

DEAR SIR, — On account of thar heving ben bad Luck 
in the Leed witch has droped, I rite thes few lins hopping 
you air Well. I have to say we are disapinted in the 
Leed, it is not wut we thougt it was witch is wy I rite 
thes few lins. now sir purheps you ixpict me to go on with 
our contrak, and furniss you with 100 shars at 1 Thousin 
dolls pur shar. It issint wuth no 1 Thousin dols pur 
shar, far frummit. No sir, it issint, witch is wy I rite 
you thes few lins, and it Woddent be Rite nor squar for 
me to tak it. This is to let you off Mister Dyce, and 
hopin it ant no trubbil to ye, fur I shuddint sell atal 
things lookin this bad it not bein rite nor squar, and 
hevin tor up the contrak atween you and me. So no more 
at pressen from yours respectfuly. 

G. Conroy. 

P. S. — You might mind my sayin to you about my 
sister witch is loss sens 1849. If you happind to com 
acrost any Traks of hers, me bein’ away, you can send the 
sam to me in Care of Wels Farko & Co., New York Citty, 
witch is a grate favor and will be pade sure. 


Gai, 
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“T don’t care what you say, that’s an honest letter,” 
said Miss Rosey, with a certain decision of character new 
to the experience of her friends; “as honest and simple as 
ever was written. You can bet your pile on that.” 

No one spoke, but the smile of patronizing superiority 
and chivalrous toleration was exchanged by all the gentle- 
men except Poinsett. Mr. Dumphy added to his smile his 
short characteristic bark. At the reference to the writer’s 
sister, Mrs. Sepulvida shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
looked doubtingly at Poinsett. But to her great astonish- 
ment that gentleman reached across the table, took the 
letter, and having glanced over it, said positively, ‘You 
are right, Miss Rosey, it is genuine.” 

It was characteristic of Poinsett’s inconsistency that 
this statement was as sincere as his previous assent to the 
popular suspicion. When he took the letter in his hand, 
he at once detected the evident sincerity of its writer, and 
as quickly recognized the quaint honesty and simple nature 
of the man he had known. It was Gabriel Conroy, all 
over. More than that, he even recalled an odd memory of 
Grace in this frank directness and utter unselfishness of the 
brother who so plainly had never forgotten her. That all 
this might be even reconcilable with the fact of his mar- 
riage to the woman who had personated the sister, Arthur 
easily comprehended. But that it was his own duty, 
after he had impugned Gabriel’s character, to make any 
personal effort to clear it, was not so plain. Nevertheless, 
he did not answer Mrs. Sepulvida’s look, but walked 
gravely to the window, and looked out upon the sea. Mr. 
Dumphy, who, with the instincts of jealousy, saw in Poin- 
sett’s remark only a desire to ingratiate himself with Miss 
Rosey, was quick to follow his lead. 

“Tt’s a clear case of quien sabe anyway,” he said to the 
young lady, “and maybe you’re right. Joe, pass the 
champagne.” 
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Dyce and Pilcher looked up inquiringly at their leader, 
who glanced meaningly towards the open-mouthed Mr. 
Raynor, whose astonishment at this sudden change in 
public sentiment was unbounded. 

“But look here,” said that gentléman, “bless my soul! 
if this letter is genuine, your friends here — these gentle- 
men — have lost a hundred thousand dollars! Don’t you 
see? If this news is true, and this man’s information is 
correct, the stock really isn’t worth ” — 

He was interrupted by a laugh from Messrs. Dyce and 
Pilcher. 

“That’s so. It would be a devilish good thing on 
Dyce!” said the latter good-humoredly. ‘And as I’m in 
myself about as much again, I reckon I should take the 
joke about as well as he.” 

“ But,” continued the mystified Mr. Raynor, “do you 
really mean to say that you have any idea this news is 
true ? ” 

“ Yes,” responded Pilcher coolly. 

“Yes,” echoed Dyce, with equal serenity. 

“You do?” 

“We do.” 

The astonished tourist looked from the one to the other 
with undisguised wonder and admiration, and then turned 
to his wife. Had she heard it? Did she fully compre- 
hend that here were men accepting and considering an 
actual and present loss of nearly a quarter of a million of 
dollars as quietly and indifferently as if it were a postage 
stamp? What superb coolness! What magnificent indif- 
ference! What supreme and royal confidence in their own 
resources! Was this not a country of gods? All of which 
was delivered in a voice that, although pitched to the key 
of matrimonial confidence, was still entirely audible to the 
gods themselves. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” continued Pilcher; “it’s the fortune 
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of war. T’other man’s turn to-day, ours to-morrow. 
Can’t afford time to be sorry in this climate. A man’s 
born again here every day. Move along and pass the 
bottle.” 

What was that? 

Nothing, apparently, but a rattling of windows and shak- 
ing of the glasses, — the effect of a passing carriage or chil- 
dren running on the piazza without. But why had they 
all risen with a common instinct, and with faces bloodless 
and eyes fixed in horrible expectancy? These were the 
questions which Mr. and Mrs. Raynor asked themselves 
hurriedly, unconscious of danger, yet with a vague sense 
of alarm at the terror so plainly marked upon the counte- 
nances of these strange, self-poised people, who, a moment 
before, had seemed the incarnation of reckless self-confi- 
dence, and inaccessible to the ordinary annoyances of mor- 
tals. And why were these other pleasure-seekers rushing 
by the windows, and was not that a lady fainting in the 
hall? Arthur was the first to speak and tacitly answer 
the unasked question. 

“Tt was from east to west,” he said, with a coolness 
that he felt was affected, and a smile that he knew was 
not mirthful. “It’s over now, I think.” He turned to 
Mrs. Sepulvida, who was very white. “You are not 
frightened? Surely this is nothing new to you? Let me 
help you to a glass of wine.” 

Mrs. Sepulvida took it with a hysterical little laugh. 
Mrs. Raynor, who was now conscious of a slight feeling of 
nausea, did not object to the same courtesy from Mr, 
Pilcher, whose hand shook visibly as he lifted the cham- 
pagne. Mr. Dumphy returned from the doorway, in 
which, to his own and everybody’s surprise, he was found 
standing, and took his place at Miss Rosey’s side. The 
young woman was first to recover her reckless hilarity. 

“Tt was a judgment on you for slandering nature’s no- 
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blest specimen,” she said, shaking her finger at the capi- 
talist. 

Mr. Rollingstone, who had returned to the head of his 
table, laughed. ; 

“But what was it?” gasped Mr. Raynor, making him- 
self at last heard above the somewhat pronounced gayety of 
the party. 5 

“ An earthquake,” said Arthur quietly. 


CHAPTER IV 
MR. DUMPHY HAS NEWS OF A DOMESTIC CHARACTER 


“An earthquake!” echoed Mr. Rollingstone, cheer- 
fully, to his guests. ‘‘Now you’ve had about everything 
we have to show. Don’t be alarmed, madam,” he contin- 
ued to Mrs. Raynor, who was beginning to show symptoms 
of hysteria, “nobody ever was hurt by ’em.” 

“Tn two hundred years there hasn’t been as many per- 
sons killed by earthquakes in California as are struck by 
lightning on your coast in a single summer,” said Mr. 
Dumpbhy. 

“Never have ’em any stronger than this,” said Mr. 
Pilcher, with a comforting suggestion of there being an 
absolute limitation of nature’s freaks on the Pacific coast. 

“Over in a minute, as you see,” said Mr. Dumphy, 
“and — hello! what’s that?” 

In a moment they were on their feet, pale and breath- 
less again, this time Mr. Raynor and his wife among the 
number. But it was only a carriage — driving away. 

“Let us adjourn to the piazza,” said Mr. Dumphy, 
offering his arm to Mrs. Raynor with the air of having 
risen solely for that purpose. 

Mr. Dumpbhy led the way, and the party followed with 
some celerity. Mrs. Sepulvida hung back a moment with 
Arthur, and whispered : — 

“Take me back as soon as you can!” 

“You are not seriously alarmed?” asked Arthur. 

“We are too near the sea here,” she replied, looking 
toward the ocean with a slight shudder. “Don’t ask 
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questions now,” she added a little sharply. “Don’t you 
see these Eastern people are frightened to death, and they 
may overhear.” 

But Mrs. Sepulvida had not long to wait, for in spite 
of the pointed asseverations of Messrs. Pilcher, Dyce, 
and Dumphy, that earthquakes were not only harmless, 
but absolutely possessed a sanitary quality, the piazzas 
were found deserted by the usual pleasure-seekers, and 
even the eloquent advocates themselves betrayed some im- 
patience to be once more on the open road. 

A brisk drive of an hour put the party again in the 
highest spirits, and Mr. and Mrs. Raynor again into the 
condition of chronic admiration and enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Sepulvida and Mr. Poinsett followed in an open 
buggy behind. When they were fairly upon their way, 
Arthur asked an explanation of his fair companion’s fear 
of the sea. 

“There is an old story,” said Doña Maria, “that the 
Point of Pines— you know where it is, Mr. Poinsett — 
was once covered by a great wave from the sea that fol- 
lowed an earthquake. But tell me, do you really think 
that letter of this man Conroy is true?” 

“I do,” said Arthur promptly. 

“ And that — there — is — a — prospect — that — the — 
stock of this big mine may — de—pre—ciate in value?” 

“Well — possibly — yes!” 

“And if you knew that I had been foolish enough to 
put a good deal of money in it, you would still talk to me 
as you did the other day — down there?” 

“I should say,” responded Arthur, changing the reins to 
his left hand that his right might be free for some purpose 
— goodness knows what!— “I should say that I am more 
than ever convinced that you ought to have some person 
to look after you.” 

What followed this remarkable speech I really do not 
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know how to reconcile with the statement that Mrs. Sepul- 
vida made to the Dofia Dolores a few chapters ago, and 
I therefore discreetly refrain from transcribing it here. 
Suffice it to say that the buggy did not come up with the 
char-&-bane and the rest of the party until long after they 
had arrived at Mr. Dumphy’s stately mansion on Rincon 
Hill, where another costly and elaborate collation was pre- 
pared. Mr. Dumphy evidently was in spirits, and had so 
far overcome his usual awe and distrust of Arthur, as well 
as the slight jealousy he had experienced an hour or so 
before, as to approach that gentleman with a degree of 
cheerful familiarity that astonished and amused the self- 
sustained Arthur, —who perhaps at that time had more 
reason for his usual conceit than before. Arthur, who 
knew, or thought he knew, that Miss Ringround was only 
coquetting with Mr. Dumphy for the laudable purpose of 
making the more ambitious of her sex miserable, and that 
she did not care for his person or position, was a good 
deal amused at finding the young lady the subject of Mr. 
Dumphy’s sudden confidences. 

“ You see, Poinsett, as a man of business I don’t go as 
much into society as you do, but she seems to be a straight 
up and down girl, eh?” he queried, as they stood together 
in the vestibule after the ladies had departed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Arthur was positive 
and sincere in his praise of the young woman. Mr. Dum- 
phy, by some obscure mental process, taking much of the 
praise to himself, was highly elated and perhaps tempted 
to a greater vinous indulgence than was his habit. How- 
beit the last bottle of champagne seemed to have obliter- 
ated all past suspicion of Arthur, and he shook him warmly 
by the hand. 

“T tell ye what now, Poinsett, if there are any points 
I can give you don’t you be afraid to ask for ’em. I can 
see what’s up between you and the widow — honor, you 
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know — all right, my boy—she’s in the Conroy lode 
pretty deep, but I’ll help her out and you too! You’ve 
got a good thing there — Poinsett — and I want you to 
realize. We understand each other, eh? You’ll find me 
a square man with my friends, Poinsett. Pitch in — 
pitch in! — my advice to you is to just pitch in and marry 
the widow. She’ worth it—you can realize on her. 
You see you and me’s—so to speak —ole pards, eh? 
You rek’leck ole times on Sweetwater, eh? Well —if 
you mus’ go, goo’-bi! I s’pose she’s waitin’ for ye. Look 
you, Poinsy, d’ ye see this yer posy in my buttonhole? 
She give it to me. Rosey did! eh? ha! ha! Won’t tak’ 
nothin’ drink? Lesh open n’or bo’ll. No? Goori!” 
until struggling between disgust, amusement, and self- 
depreciation, Arthur absolutely tore himself away from the 
great financier and his degrading confidences. 

When Mr. Dumphy staggered back into his drawing- 
room, a servant met him with a card. 

“The gen’l’man says it’s very important business, and 
he must see you to-night,” he said hastily, anticipating the 
oath and indignant protest of his master. “He says it’s 
your business, sir, and not his. He’s been waiting here 
since you came back, sir.” 

Mr. Dumphy took the card. It bore the inscription in 
pencil, “Colonel Starbottle, Siskiyou, on important busi- 
ness.” Mr. Dumphy reflected a moment. The magical 
word “business” brought him to himself. “Show him in 
— in the office,” he said savagely, and retired thither. 

Anybody less practical than Peter Dumphy would have 
dignified the large, showy room which he entered as the 
library. The rich mahogany shelves were filled with a 
heterogeneous collection of recent books, very fresh, very 
new and glaring as to binding and subject; the walls were 
hung with files of newspapers and stock reports. There 
was a velvet-lined cabinet containing minerals, —all of 
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them gold or silver bearing. There was a map of an island 
that Mr. Dumphy owned; there was a marine view, with 
a representation of a steamship also owned by Mr. Dum- 
phy. There was a momentary relief from these facts in 
a very gorgeous and badly painted picture of a tropical 
forest and sea-beach, until inquiry revealed the circum- 
stance that the sugar-house in the corner under a palm-tree 
was “run” by Mr. Dumphy, and that the whole thing 
could be had for a bargain. 

The stranger who entered was large and somewhat in- 
clined to a corpulency that was, however, restrained in 
expansion by a blue frock coat, tightly buttoned at the 
waist, which had the apparent effect of lifting his stomach 
into the higher thoracic regions of moral emotion, — a con- 
fusion to which its owner lent a certain intellectual assist- 
ance. The colonel’s collar was very large, open, and im- 
pressive; his black silk neckerchief loosely tied around his 
throat, occupying considerable space over his shirt front, 
and expanding through the upper part of a gilt-buttoned 
white waistcoat, lent itself to the general suggestion that 
the colonel had burst his sepals and would flower soon. 
Above this unfolding the colonel’s face, purple, aquiline- 
nosed, throttle-looking as to the eye, and moist and sloppy- 
looking as to the mouth, uptilted above his shoulders. 
The colonel entered with that tiptoeing celerity of step 
affected by men who are conscious of increasing corpu- 
lency. He carried a cane hooked over his forearm; in one 
hand a large white handkerchief, and in the other a. broad- 
brimmed hat. He thrust the former gracefully in his 
breast, laid the latter on the desk where Mr. Dumphy was 
seated, and, taking an unoffered chair himself, coolly rested 
his elbow on his cane in an attitude of easy expectancy. 

“Say you’ve got important business?” said Dumphy. 
“Hope it is, sir—hope itis! Then out with it. Can’t 
afford to waste time any more here than at the bank. 
Come! What is it?” 
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Not in the least affected by Mr. Dumphy’s manner, 
whose habitual brusqueness was intensified to rudeness, 
Colonel Starbottle drew out his handkerchief, blew his 
nose, carefully returned apparently only about two inches 
of the cambric to his breast, leaving the rest displayed like 
a ruffled shirt, and began with an airy gesture of his fat 
white hand. a 

“I was here two hours ago, sir, when you were at. the — 
er — festive board. I said to the boy, ‘ Don’t interrupt 
your master. A gentleman worshiping at the shrine of 
Venus and Bacchus and attended by the muses and immor- 
tals, don’t want to be interrupted.’ Ged, sir, I knew a 
. man in Louisiana— Hank Pinckney —shot his boy —a 
little yellow boy worth a thousand dollars — for interrupt- 
ing him at a poker party — and no ladies present! And 
the boy only coming in to say that the gin house was in 
flames. Perhaps you’ll say an extreme case. Know a 
dozen such. So I said, ‘Don’t interrupt him, but when 
the ladies have risen, and, Beauty, sir, no longer dazzles 
and — er — gleams, and the table round no longer echoes 
the —er—light jest, then spot him! And over the de- 
serted board, with — er — social glass between us, your 
master and I will have our little confab.’ ” 

He rose, and before the astonished Dumphy could inter- 
fere, crossed over to a table where a decanter of whiskey 
and a carafe of water stood, and filling a glass half full of 
liquor, reseated himself and turned it off with an easy yet 
dignified inclination towards his host. 

For once only Mr. Dumphy regretted the absence of 
dignity in his own manner. It was quite evident that his 
usual brusqueness was utterly ineffective here, and he 
quickly recognized in the colonel the representative of a 
class of men well known in California, from whom any 
positive rudeness would have provoked a demand for satis- 
faction. It was not a class of men that Mr. Dumphy had 
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been in the habit of dealing with, and he sat filled with 
impotent rage, but wise enough to restrain its verbal ex- 
pression, and thankful that none of his late guests were 
present to witness his discomfiture. Only one good effect 
was due to his visitor. Mr. Dumphy through baffled in- 
dignation and shame had become sober. 

“No, sir,” continued Colonel Starbottle, setting his 
glass upon his knee, and audibly smacking his large lips. 
“No, sir, I waited in the — er — ante-chamber until I saw 
you part with your guests — until you bade — er — adieu 
to a certain fair nymph — Ged, sir, I like your taste, and 
I call myself a judge of fine women —‘ Blank it all,’ I 
said to myself, ‘ Blank it all, Star, you ain’t goin’ to pop 
out upon a man just as he’s ministering to Beauty and 
putting a shawl upon a pair of alabaster shoulders like 
that!’ Ha! ha! Ged, sir, I remembered myself that in 
’43 in Washington at a party at Tom Benton’s I was in 
just such a position, sir. ‘Are you never going to get 
that cloak on, Star?’ she says to me — the most beautiful 
creature, the acknowledged belle of that whole winter — 
43, sir —as a gentleman yourself you ’ll understand why 
I don’t particularize — ‘ If I had my way, madam,’ I said, 
‘I never would!’ I did, blank me. But you’re not 
drinking, Mr. Dumphy, eh? A thimbleful, sir, to our 
better acquaintance.” 

Not daring to trust himself to speak, Mr. Dumphy 
shook his head somewhat impatiently, and Colonel Star- 
bottle rose. As he did so it seemed as if his shoulders 
had suddenly become broader and his chest distended until 
his handkerchief and white waistcoat protruded through 
the breast of his buttoned coat like a bursting grain of 
“pop-corn.” He advanced slowly and with deliberate 
dignity to the side of Dumphy. 

“Tf I have intruded upon your privacy, Mr. Dumphy,” 
he said, with a stately wave of his white hand, “if, as 
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I surmise, from your disinclination, sir, — to call it by no 
other name, — to exchange the ordinary convivial courtesies 
common between gentlemen, sir, — you are disposed to re- 
sent any reminiscences of mine as reflecting upon the char- 
acter of the young lady, sir, whoni I had the pleasure to 
see in your company —if such be the case, sir, Ged! —I 
am ready to retire‘now, sir, and to give you to-morrow, 
or at any time, the satisfaction which no gentleman ever 
refuses another, and which Culpepper Starbottle has never 
been known to deny. My card, sir, you have already; 
my address, sir, is St. Charles Hotel, where I and my 
friend, Mr. Dumphy, will be ready to receive you.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Dumphy, in surly but sincere 
alarm, “I don’t drink because I’ve been drinking. No 
offense, Mr. Starbottle. I was only waiting for you to 
open what you had on your mind in the way of business, 
to order up a bottle of Cliquot to enable us to better digest 
it. Take your seat, colonel. Bring champagne and two 
glasses.” He rose, and under pretense of going to the 
sideboard, added in a lower tone to the servant who en- 
tered, “Stay within call, and in about ten minutes bring 
me some important message from the bank — you hear? 
A glass of wine with you, colonel. Happy to make your 
acquaintance! Here we go!” 

The colonel uttered a slight cough as if to clear away 
his momentary severity, bowed with gracious dignity, 
touched the glass of his host, drew out his handkerchief, 
wiped his mouth, and seated himself once more. 

“If my object,” he began, with a wave of dignified 
depreciation, “were simply one of ordinary business, I 
should have sought you, sir, in the busy mart, and not 
among your Lares and Penates, nor in the blazing lights 
of the festive hall. I should have sought you at that 
temple which report and common rumor says that you, 
sir, as one of the favored sons of Fortune, have erected to 
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her worship. In my intercourse with the gifted John C. 
Calhoun I never sought him, sir, in the gladiatorial arena 
of the Senate, but rather with the social glass in the pri- 
vacy of his own domicile. Ged, sir, in my profession, we 
recognize some quality in our relations even when profes- 
sional with gentlemen that keep us from approaching them 
like a Yankee peddler with goods to sell!” 

“ What’s your profession?” asked Mr. Dumphy. 

“Until elected by the citizens of Siskiyou to represent 
them in the legislative councils I practiced at the bar. 
Since then I have been open occasionally to retainers in 
difficult and delicate cases. In the various intrigues that 
arise in politics, in the more complicated relations of the 
two sexes, in, I may say, the two great passions of man- 
kind, ambition and love, my services have, I believe, 
been considered of value. It has been my office, sir, to 
help the steed of vaulting ambition — er — er — over the 
fence, and to dry the — er — tearful yet glowing cheek of 
Beauty. But for the necessity of honor and secrecy in my 
profession, sir, I could give you the names of some of the 
most elegant women, and some of the first — the very first 
men in the land as the clients of Culpepper Starbottle.” 

“Very sorry,” began Mr. Dumphy, “but if you’re ex- 
pecting to put me among your list of clients, I” — 

Without taking the least notice of Dumphy’s half re- 
turned sneer, Colonel Starbottle interrupted him coolly. 

“Ged, sir! —it’s out of the question; I’m retained on 
the other side.” 

The sneer instantly faded from Dumphy’s face, and a 
look of genuine surprise took its place. 

“What do you mean?” he said curtly. 

Colonel Starbottle drew his chair beside Dumphy, and 
leaning familiarly over his desk took Mr. Dumphy’s own 
penholder and persuasively emphasized the points of his 
speech upon Mr. Dumphy’s arm with the blunt end. 
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“Sir, when I say retained by the other side, it does n’t 
keep me from doing the honorable thing with the defend- 
ant —from recognizing a gentleman and trying to settle 
this matter as between gentlemen. ” 

“But what’s all this about? Who is your plaintiff?” 
roared Dumphy, forgetting himself in his rage. 

“Ged, sir—it*s a woman—of course. Don’t think 
I’m accusing you of any political ambition. Ha! ha! 
No, sir. You’re like me! it’s a woman — lovely woman 
— I saw it at a glance! Gentlemen like you and me don’t 
go through to fifty years without giving some thought to 
these dear little creatures. Sir, I despise a man who did. 
It’s the weakness of a great man, sir.” 

Mr. Dumphy pushed his chair back with the grim de- 
liberation of a man who had at last measured the strength 
of his adversary and was satisfied to risk an encounter. 

“Look here, Colonel Starbottle, I don’t know or care 
who your plaintiff is. I don’t know or care how she may 
have been deceived or wronged or disappointed or bam- 
boozled, or what is the particular game that’s up now. 
But you ’re a man of the world, you say, and as a man of 
the world and a man of sense, you know that no one in 
my position ever puts himself in any woman’s power. I 
can’t afford it! I don’t pretend to be better than other 
men, but I ain’t a fool. That’s the difference between 
me and your clients!” 

“Yes— but, my boy, that is the difference! Don’t 
you see? In other cases the woman’s a beautiful woman, 
a charming creature, you know. Ged, sometimes she’s as 
proper and pious as a nun, but then the relations, you see, 
ain’t legal! But hang it all, my boy, this is— YOUR 
WIFE !” 

Mr. Dumphy, with colorless cheeks, tried to laugh a 
reckless, scornful laugh. ‘‘My wife is dead!” 

“A mistake — Ged, sir!—a most miserable mistake. 
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Understand me. I don’t say that she hadn’t ought to 
be! Ged, sir, from the look that that little blue-eyed 
hussy gave you an hour ago—there ain’t much use of 
another woman around, but the fact is that she és living. 
You thought she was dead, and left her up there in the 
snow. She goes so far as to say — you know how these 
women talk, Dumphy; Ged, sir, they ’ll say anything 
when they get down on a man—she says it ain’t your 
fault if she wasn’t dead! Eh? Sho?” 

“A message, sir, business of the bank, very important,” 
said Dumphy’s servant, opening the door. 

“Get out!” said Dumphy, with an oath. 

“But, sir, they told me, sir” — 

“Get out! will you?” roared Dumphy. 

The door closed on his astonished face. 

“It’s all— a— mistake,” said Dumphy, when he had 
gone. “They died of starvation —all of them — while I 
was away hunting help. I’ve read the accounts.” 

Colonel Starbottle slowly drew from some vast moral 
elevation in his breast pocket a well-worn paper. It 
proved when open to be a faded, blackened, and bethumbed 
document in Spanish. 

“Here is the report of the Commander of the Presidio 
who sent out the expedition. You read Spanish? Well. 
The bodies of all the other women were identified except 
your wife’s. Hang it, my boy, don’t you see why she 
was excepted? She wasn’t there.” 

The colonel darted a fat forefinger at his host and then 
drew back, and settled his purpled chin and wattled cheeks 
conclusively in his enormous shirt collar. Mr. Dumphy 
sank back in his chair at the contact as if the finger of 
Fate had touched him. 
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CHAPTER V 
MRS. CONROY’ HAS AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 


Tue hot weather had not been confined to San Fran- 
cisco, San Pablo Bay had glittered, and the yellow cur- 
rents of the San Joaquin and Sacramento glowed sullenly 
with a dull sluggish lava-like flow. No breeze stirred the 
wild oats that drooped on the western slope of the Contra. 
Costa hills; the smoke of burning woods on the eastern 
hillsides rose silently and steadily; the great wheatfields 
of the intermediate valleys clothed themselves humbly in 
dust and ashes. A column of red dust accompanied the 
Wingdam and One Horse Gulch stagecoach, a pillar of 
fire by day as well as by night, and made the fainting 
passengers look longingly toward the snow-patched Sierras 
beyond. It was hot in California; few had ever seen the 
like, and those who had were looked upon as enemies of 
their race. A rashly scientific man of Murphy’s Camp 
who had a theory of his own, and upon that had prophe- 
sied a continuance of the probable recurrence of the earth- 
quake shock, concluded he had better leave the settlement 
until the principles of meteorology were better recognized 
and established. 

It was hot in One Horse Gulch—in the oven-like 
Gulch, on the burning sands and scorching bars of the 
river. It was hot even on Conroy’s Hill, among the calm 
shadows of the dark green pines, — on the deep verandas of 
the Conroy cottage orné. Perhaps this was the reason 
why Mrs. Gabriel Conroy, early that morning after the de- 
parture of her husband for the mill, had evaded the var- 
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nished and white-leaded heats of her own house and sought 
the more fragrant odors of the sedate pines beyond the 
hilltop. I fear, however, that something was due to a 
mysterious note which had reached her clandestinely the 
evening before, and which, seated on the trunk of a pros- 
trate pine, she was now reperusing. 

I should like to sketch her as she sat there. A broad- 
brimmed straw hat covered her head, that although squared 
a little too much at the temples for shapeliness, was still 
made comely by the good taste with which —aided by a 
crimping-iron — she had treated her fine-spun electrical 
blond hair. The heat had brought out a delicate dewy 
color in her usually pale face, and had heightened the 
intense nervous brightness of her vivid gray eyes. From 
the same cause, probably, her lips were slightly parted, so 
that the rigidity that usually characterized their finely 
chiseled outlines was lost. She looked healthier; the 
long flowing skirts which she affected, after the fashion of 
most petite women, were gathered at a waist scarcely as 
sylph-like and unsubstantial as that which Gabriel first 
clasped after the accident in the fateful cafion. She seemed 
a trifle more languid — more careful of her personal com- 
fort, and spent some time in adjusting herself to the in- 
equalities of her uncouth seat with a certain pouting pee- 
vishness of manner that was quite as new to her character 
as it was certainly feminine and charming. She held the 
open note in her thin, narrow, white-tipped fingers, and 
glanced over it again with a slight smile. It read as fol- 
lows: — 


At ten o’clock I shall wait for you at the hill near the 
Big Pine! You shall give me an interview if you know 
yourself well. I say beware! Iam strong, for I am in- 
jured! VICTOR. 
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Mrs. Conroy folded the note again, still smiling, and 
placed it carefully in her pocket. Then she sat patient, 
her hands clasped lightly between, her knees, the parasol 
open at her feet— the very picture of a fond, confiding 
tryst. Then she suddenly drew her feet under her, side- 
ways, with a quick, nervous motion, and examined the 
ground carefully wìth sincere distrust of all artful lurking 
vermin who lie in wait for helpless womanhood.: Then 
she looked at her watch. 

It was five minutes past the hour. There was no 
sound in the dim, slumbrous wood, but the far-off sleepy 
caw of a rook. A squirrel ran impulsively halfway down 
the bark of the nearest pine, and catching sight of her 
tilted parasol, suddenly flattened himself against the bark, 
with outstretched limbs, a picture of abject terror. A 
bounding hare came upon it suddenly and had a palpitation 
of the heart that he thought he really never should get 
over. And then there was a slow crackling in the under- 
brush as of a masculine tread, and Mrs. Conroy, picking 
up her terrible parasol, shaded the cold fires of her gray 
eyes with it and sat calm and expectant. 

A figure came slowly and listlessly up the hill. When 
within a dozen yards of her, she saw it was not Victor. 
But when it approached nearer she suddenly started to her 
feet with pallid cheeks and an exclamation upon her lips. 
It was the Spanish translator of Pacific Street. She would 
have flown, but on the instant he turned and recognized 
her with a cry, a start, and a passion equal to her own. 
For a moment they stood glaring at each other breathless 
but silent! 

“Devarges!” said Mrs. Conroy, in a voice that was 
scarcely audible. ‘‘Good God!” 

The stranger uttered a bitter laugh. 

“Yes! Devarges!—the man who ran away with you 
— Devarges the traitor! Devarges the betrayer of your 
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husband. Look at me! You know me — Henry Devarges! 
Your husband’s brother!—your old accomplice — your 
lover — your dupe!” 

“ Hush,” she said, imploringly glancing around through 
the dim woods, “for God’s sake, hush!” 

“And who are you?” he went on, without heeding her. 
“Which of the Mesdames Devarges is it now? Or have 
you taken the name of the young sprig of an officer for 
whom you deserted me and maybe in turn married? Or 
did he refuse you even that excuse for your perfidy? Or 
is it the wife and accomplice of this feeble-minded Conroy ? 
What name shall I call you? Tell me quick! Oh, I have 
much to say, but I wish to be polite, madame; tell me to 
whom I am to speak!” 

Despite the evident reality of his passion and fury there 
was something so unreal and grotesque in his appearance 
—in his antique foppery, in his dyed hair, in his false 
teeth, in his padded coat, in his thin-strapped legs — that 
this relentless woman cowered before him in very shame, 
not of her crime but of her accomplice! l 

“Hush,” she said, “call me your friend; I am always 
your friend, Henry. Call me anything, but let me go from 
here. For God’s sake, do you hear? Not so loud! An- 
other time and another place I will listen,” and she drew 
slowly back, until, scarce knowing what he did, she had led 
him away from the place of rendezvous toward the ruined 
cabin. Here she felt that she was at least safe from the 
interruption of Victor. ‘How came you here? How did 
you find out what had become of me? Where have you 
been these long years?” she asked hastily. 

Within the last few moments she had regained partially 
the strange power that she had always exerted over all 
men except Gabriel Conroy. The stranger hesitated, and 
then answered in a voice that had more of hopelessness 
than bitterness in its quality: — 
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“I came here six years ago, a broken, ruined, and dis- 
graced man. I had no ambition but tohide myself from all 
who had known me, from that brother whose wife I had 
stolen, and whose home I had broken up — from you — you, 
Julie! you and your last lover — from the recollection of 
your double treachery!” He had raised his voice here, 
but was checked “by the unflinching eye and cautionary 
gesture of the woman before him. ‘‘ When you abandoned 
me in St. Louis, I had no choice but death or a second 
exile. I could not return to Switzerland, I could not live 
in the sickening shadow of my crime and its bitter punish- 
ment. I came here. My education, my knowledge of 
the language, stood me in good stead. I might have been 
a rich man, I might have been an influential one, but I 
only used my opportunities for the bare necessaries of life 
and the means to forget my trouble in dissipation. I be- 
came a drudge by day, a gambler by night. I was always 
a gentleman. Men thought me crazy, an enthusiast, but 
they learned to respect me. ‘Traitor as I was in a larger 
trust, no one doubted my honor or dared to question my 
integrity. But bah! what is this to you? You!” 

He would have turned from her again in very bitterness, 
but in the act he caught her eye, and saw in it if not 
sympathy, at least a certain critical admiration, that again 
brought him to her feet. For despicable as this woman 
was, she was pleased at this pride in the man she had be- 
trayed, was gratified at the sentiment that lifted him above 
his dyed hair and his pitiable foppery, and felt a certain 
honorable satisfaction in the fact that, even after the lapse 
of years, he had proved true to her own intuitions of him, 

“I had been growing out of my despair, Julie,” he went 
on sadly; “I was, or believed I was, forgetting my fault, 
forgetting even you, when there came to me the news of 
my brother’s death — by starvation. Listen to me, Julie. 
One day there came to me for translation a document, re- 
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vealing the dreadful death of him—your husband, my 
brother — do you hear? — by starvation! Driven from his 
home by shame, he had desperately sought to hide himself 
as I had— accepted the hardship of emigration — he, a 
gentleman and a man of letters — with the boors and rabble 
of the plains, had shared their low trials and their vulgar 
pains, and died among them, unknown and unrecorded.” 

“He died as he had lived,” said Mrs. Conroy passion- 
ately, “a traitor and a hypocrite; he died following the 
fortunes of his paramour, an uneducated, vulgar rustic, to 
whom, dying, he willed a fortune —this girl — Grace 
Conroy. Thank God, I have the record! Hush! what’s 
that?” 

Whatever it was—a falling bough or the passing of 
some small animal, in the underbrush —it was past now. 
A dead silence enwrapped the two solitary actors; they 
might have been the first man and the first woman, so en- 
compassed were they by nature and solitude. 

“No,” she went on hurriedly, in a lower tone, “it was 
the same old story —the story of that girl at Basle — the 
story of deceit and treachery which brought us first to- 
gether, which made you, Henry, my friend, which turned 
our sympathies into a more dangerous passion. You have 
suffered. Ah, well, so have I. We are equal now.” 

Henry Devarges looked speechlessly upon his compan- 
ion. Her voice trembled, there were tears in her eyes, 
that had replaced the burning light of womanly indigna- 
tion. He had come there knowing her to have been 
doubly treacherous to her husband and himself. She had 
not denied it. He had come there to tax her with an 
infamous imposture, but had found himself within the last 
minute glowing with sympathetic condemnation of his own 
brother, and ready to accept the yet unoffered and perfectly 
explicable theory of that imposture. More than that, he 
began to feel that his own wrongs were slight in compari- 
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son with the injuries received by this- superior. woman. 
The woman who endeavors to justify herself to her jealous 
lover always has a powerful ally in*his own self-love, and 
Devarges was quite willing to belieye that even if he had 
lost her love, he had never at least been deceived. And 
the answer to the morality of this imposture was before 
him. Here was she married to the surviving brother of 
the girl she had personated. Had he— had Dr. Devarges 
ever exhibited as noble trust, as perfect appreciation of her 
nature and sufferings? Had they not thrown away the 
priceless pearl of this woman’s love through ignorance and 
selfishness? You and I, my dear sir, who are not in love 
with this most reprehensible creature, will be quick to see 
the imperfect logic of Henry Devarges; but when a man 
constitutes himself accuser, judge, and jury of the woman 
he loves, he is very apt to believe he is giving a verdict 
when he is only entering a nolle prosequi. It is probable 
that Mrs. Conroy had noticed this weakness in her com- 
panion, even with her preoccupied fears of the inopportune 
appearance of Victor, whom she felt she could have ac- 
counted for much better in his absence. Victor was an 
impulsive person, and there are times when this quality, 
generally adored by a self-restrained sex, is apt to be con- 
founding. 

“Why did you come here to see me?” asked Mrs. Con- 
roy, with a dangerous smile. “Only to abuse me?” 

“There is another grant in existence for the same land 
that you claim as Grace Conroy or Mrs. Conroy,” returned 
Devarges, with masculine bluntness, “a grant given prior to 
that made to my brother Paul. A suspicion that some 
imposture has been practiced is entertained by the party 
holding the grant, and I have been requested to get at the 
facts.” 

Mrs. Conroy’s gray eyes lightened. 

“ And how were these suspicions aroused ?” 
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“By an anonymous letter.” 

“ And you have seen it?” 

“Yes; both it and the handwriting in portions of the 
grant are identical.” 

“ And you know the hand?” 

“T do; it is that of a man now here, an old Californian, 
— Victor Ramirez!” 

He fixed his eyes upon her; unabashed she turned her 
own clear glance on his, and asked, with a dazzling 
smile: — 

“But does not your client know that, whether this grant 
is a forgery or not, my husband’s title is good?” 

“Yes; but the sympathies of my client, as you call her, 
are interested in the orphan girl Grace.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Conroy, with the faintest possible 
sigh, “your client, for whom you have traveled — how 
many miles? — is a woman.” 

Half pleased, but half embarrassed, Devarges said 
DA 

“I understand,” said Mrs. Conroy slowly. “A young 
woman, perhaps a good, a pretty one! And you have 
said, ‘I will prove this Mrs. Conroy an impostor,’ and you 
are here. Well, I do not blame you. You are a man. 
It is well, perhaps, it is so.” 

“But, Julie, hear me!” interrupted the alarmed De- 
varges. 

“No more!” said Mrs. Conroy, rising, and waving her 
thin white hand, “I do not blame you. I could expect 
— I deserve — no more! Go back to your client, sir, tell 
her that you have seen Julie Devarges, the impostor. 
Tell her to go and press her claim, and that you will assist 
her. Finish the work that the anonymous letter-writer 
has begun, and earn your absolution for your crime and 
my folly. Get your reward—you deserve it— but tell 
her to thank God for having raised up to her better friends 
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than Julie Devarges ever possessed in the heyday of her 
beauty. Go! Farewell! No; let me go, Henry De- 
varges; I am going to my husband. *He at least has known 
how to forgive and protect a friendless and erring woman.” 

Before the astonished man could recover his senses, elu- 
sive as a sunbeam, she had slipped through his fingers and 
was gone. For a moment only he followed the flash of 
her white skirt through the dark aisles of the forest, and 
then the pillared trees, crowding in upon each other, hid 
her from view. 

Perhaps it was well, for a moment later Victor Ramirez, 
flushed, wild-eyed, disheveled, and panting, stumbled 
blindly upon the trail, and blundered into Devarges’s pre- 
sence. The two men eyed each other in silence. 

“A hot day for a walk!” said Devarges, with an ill- 
concealed sneer. 

“Vengeance of God! you are right, it is,” returned 
Victor. ‘And you?” 

“Oh, I have been fighting flies. Good-day!” 


CHAPTER VI 
GABRIEL DISCARDS HIS HOME AND WEALTH 


I am sorry to say that Mrs. Conroy’s expression as she 
fled was not entirely consistent with the grieved and heart- 
broken manner with which she had just closed the inter- 
view with Henry Devarges. Something of a smile lurked 
about the corners of her thin lips as she tripped up the 
steps of her house, and stood panting a little with the 
exertion in the shadow of the porch. But here she sud- 
denly found herself becoming quite faint, and entering the 
apparently empty house, passed at once to her boudoir, 
and threw herself exhaustedly on the lounge with a certain 
peevish discontent at her physical weakness. No one had 
seen her enter; the Chinese servants were congregated in 
the distant wash-house. Her housekeeper had taken ad- 
vantage of her absence to ride to the town. The unusual 
heat was felt to be an apology for any domestic negligence. 

She was very thoughtful. The shock she had felt on 
first meeting Devarges was past; she was satisfied she still 
retained an influence over him sufficient to keep him her 
ally against Ramirez, whom she felt she now had reason 
to fear. Hitherto his jealousy had only shown itself in 
vaporing and bravado; she had been willing to believe 
him capable of offering her physical violence in his insane 
fury, and had not feared it, but this deliberately planned 
treachery made her tremble. She would see Devarges 
again; she would recite the wrongs she had received from 
the dead brother and husband, and in Henry’s weak 
attempt to still his own conscience with that excuse, she 
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could trust to him to keep Ramirez in check, and withhold 
the exposure until she and Gabriel could get away. Once 
out of the country, she could laugh at them both; once 
away, she could devote herself to win the love of Gabriel, 
without which she had begun to feel her life and schemes — 
had been in vain., She would hurry their departure at 
once. Since the report had spread affecting the value of 
the mine, Gabriel, believing it true, had vaguely felt it 
his duty to stand by his doubtful claim and accept its for- 
tunes, and had delayed his preparations. She would make 
him believe that it was Dumphy’s wish that he should go 
at once; she would make Dumphy write him to that 
effect. She smiled as she thought of the power she had 
lately achieved over the fears of this financial magnate. 
She would do all this, but for her physical weakness. 
She ground her teeth as she thought of it; that at such 
a time she should be —and yet a moment later a sudden 
fancy flashed across her mind, and she closed her eyes that 
she might take in its delusive sweetness more completely. 
It might be that it wanted only this to touch his heart — 
some men were so strange — and if it were, O God! — she 
stopped. 

What was that noise? The house had been very quiet, 
so still that she had heard a woodpecker tapping on its 
roof. But now she heard distinctly the slow, heavy tread 
of a man in one of the upper chambers, which had been 
used as a lumber-room. Mrs. Conroy had none of the 
nervous apprehension of her sex in regard to probable 
ghosts or burglars — she had too much of a man’s practical 
preoccupation for that, yet she listened curiously. It 
came again. There was no mistaking it now. It was the 
tread of the man with whom her thoughts had been busy, 
— her husband. 

What was he doing here? In the few months of their 
married life he had never been home before at this hour. 
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The lumber-room contained among other things the disjecta 
membra of his old mining life and experience. He may 
have wanted something. There was an old bag which she 
remembered he said contained some of his mother’s dresses. 
Yet it was so odd that he should go there now. Any 
other time but this. A terrible superstitious dread — a 
dread that any other time she would have laughed to scorn 
— began to creep over her. Hark! he was moving. She 
stopped breathing. 

The tread recommenced. It passed into the upper hall, 
and came slowly down the stairs, each step recording itself 
in her heart-beats. It reached the lower hall and seemed 
to hesitate; then it came slowly along toward her door, 
and again hesitated. 

Another moment of suspense, and she felt she would 
have screamed. And then the door slowly opened, and 
Gabriel stood before her. 

In one swift, intuitive, hopeless look she read her fate. 
He knew all! And yet his eyes, except that they bore 
less of the usual perplexity and embarrassment with which 
they had habitually met hers, though grave and sad, had 
neither indignation nor anger. He had changed his clothes 
to a rough miner’s blouse and trousers, and carried in one 
hand a miner’s pack, and in the other a pick and shovel. 
He laid them down slowly and deliberately, and seeing her 
eyes fixed upon them with a nervous intensity, began apol- 
ogetically : — 

“They contains, ma’am, on’y a blanket and afew duds ez 
I allus used to carry with me. I’ll open it ef you say so. 
But you know me, ma’am, well enough to allow that I ’d take 
nothin’ outer this yer house ez I didn’t bring inter it.” 

“You are going away,” she said, in a voice that was not 
audible to herself, but seemed to vaguely echo in her men- 
tal consciousness. 

“T be. Ef ye don’t know why, ma’am, I reckon ez 
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you ’ll hear it from the same vyce ez I did. It’s on’y the 
squar thing to say afore I go, ez it ain’t my fault nor 
his’n. I was on the hill this mornin’ in the ole cabin.” 

It seemed as if he had told her this before, so old and 
self-evident the fact appeared. 

“I was sayin’ Iwoz on the hill, when I heerd vyces, 
and lookin’ out I seed you with a stranger. From wot 
ye know o’ me and my ways, ma’am, it ain’t like me to 
listen to thet wot ain’t allowed for me to hear. And ye 
might hev stood thar ontel now ef I hadn’t seed a chap 
dodgin’ round behind the trees, spyin’ and list’nin’. 
When I seed thet man I knowed him to be a pore Mexi- 
can, whose legs I’d tended yer in the Gulch more ’n a year 
ago. I went up to him, and when he seed me he’d hev 
run. But I laid my hand onto him — and — he stayed!” 

There was something so unconsciously large and fine in 
the slight gesture of this giant’s hand as he emphasized his 
speech, that even through her swiftly rising pride Mrs. 
Conroy was awed and thrilled by it. But the next mo- 
ment she found herself saying — whether aloud or not she 
could not tell— “If he had loved me, he would have 
killed him then and there.” 

“Wot thet man sed to me — bein’ flustered and savage- 
like, along o° bein’ choked hard to keep him from singin’ 
out and breakin’ in upon you and thet entire stranger — 
ain’t fur me to say. Knowin’ him longer than I do, I 
reckon you suspect ’bout wot it was. That it ez the truth 
I read it in your face now, ma’am, ez I reckon I might 
hev read it off and on in many ways and vari’s styles sens 
we ’ve been yer together, on’y I waz thet weak and onde- 
cided yer.” 

He raised his hand to his forehead here, and with his 
broad palm appeared to wipe away the trouble and perplex- 
ity that had overshadowed it. He then drew a paper 
from his breast. 
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“I’ve drawed up a little paper yer ez I'll hand over to 
Lawyer Maxwell, makin’ over back agin all ez I once hed 
o’ you and all ez I ever expect to hev. For I don’t agree 
with that Mexican that wot was gi’n to Grace belongs to 
me. I allow ez she kin settle thet herself, ef she ever 
comes, and ef I know thet chile, ma’am, she ain’t goin’ tech 
it with a two-foot pole. We’ve allus bin simple folks, 
ma’am — though it ain’t the squar thing to take me for 
a sample —and oneddicated and common, but thar ain’t 
a Conroy ez lived ez was ever pinted for money, or ez ever 
took more outer the company’s wages than his grub and 
his clothes.” 

It was the first time he had ever asserted himself in her 
presence, and even then he did it half apologetically, yet 
with an unconscious dignity in his manner that became 
him well. He reached down as he spoke and took up his 
pick and his bundle, and turned to go. 

“There is nothing then that you are leaving behind 
you?” she asked. 

He raised his eyes squarely to hers. 

“No,” he said simply, “nothing.” 

Oh, if she could have only spoken! Oh, had she but 
dared to tell him that he had left behind that which he 
could not take away, that which the mere instincts of his 
manhood would have stirred him to tenderness and mercy, 
that which would have appealed to him through its very 
helplessness and youth. But she dared not. That elo- 
quence which an hour before had been ready enough to 
sway the feelings of the man to whom she had been faith- 
less and did not love, failed her now. In the grasp of her 
first and only hopeless passion this arch-hypocrite had lost 
even the tact of the simplest of her sex. She did not 
even assume an indifference! She said nothing; when 
she raised her eyes again he was gone. 

She was wrong. At the front door he stopped, hesitated 
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a moment, and then returned slowly and diffidently to the 
room. Her heart beat rapidly, and then was still. 

“Ye asked just now,” he said falteringly, “ef thar was 
anything ez I was leavin’ behind. Thar is—ef ye’ll 
overlook my sayin’ it. When you and me allowed to 
leave fur furrin parts, I reckoned to leave thet housekeeper 
behind, and unbeknowed to ye I gin her some money and 
a charge. I told her thet if ever thet dear chile — Sister 
Grace — came here, thet she should take her in and do by 
her ez I would, and let me know. Et may be a heap to 
ask, but ef it ’tain’t too much — I — I should n’t — like 
— yer — to turn — thet innocent insuspectin’ chile away 
from the house thet she might take to be mine. Ye need n’t 
let on anythin’ thet’s gone— ye needn’t tell her what 
a fool I’ve been, but jest take her in and send for me. 
Lawyer Maxwell will gin ye my address.” 

The sting recalled her benumbed life. She rose with a 
harsh dissonant laugh and said, “Your wishes shall be 
fulfilled — if ” — she hesitated a moment — “J am here.” 

But he did not hear the last sentence, and was gone. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHAT PASSED UNDER THE PINE, AND WHAT 
REMAINED THERE 


RAMIREZ was not as happy in his revenge as he had 
anticipated. He had, in an instant of impulsive rage, fired 
his mine prematurely, and, as he feared, impotently. Ga- 
briel had not visibly sickened, faded, nor fallen blighted 
under the exposure of his wife’s deceit. It was even 
doubtful, as far as Ramirez could judge from his quiet 
reception of the revelation, whether he would even call 
that wife to account for it. Again, Ramirez was unplea- 
santly conscious that this exposure had lost some of its 
dignity and importance by being wrested from him as a 
confession made under pressure or duress. Worse than 
all, he had lost the opportunity of previously threatening 
Mrs. Conroy with the disclosure, and the delicious specta- 
cle of her discomfiture. In point of fact his revenge had 
been limited to the cautious cowardice of the anonymous 
letter-writer, who, stabbing in the dark, enjoys neither 
the contemplation of the agonies of his victim, nor the 
assertion of his own individual power. 

To this torturing reflection a terrible suspicion of the 
Spanish translator, Perkins, was superadded. For Gabriel, 
Ramirez had only that contempt which every lawless lover 
has for the lawful husband of his mistress, while for Per- 
kins he had that agonizing doubt which every lawless lover 
has for every other man but the husband. In making this 
exposure had he not precipitated a catastrophe as fatal to 
himself as to the husband? Might they not both drive 
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this woman into the arms of another man? Ramirez paced 
the little bedroom of the Grand Conroy Hotel, a prey to 
that bastard remorse of all natures like his own, — the 
overwhelming consciousness of opportunities for villainy 
misspent. 

Come what might he would see her again, and at once. 
He would let her know that he suspected her relations 
with this translator. He would tell her that he had writ- 
ten the letter — that he had forged the grant — that — 

A tap at the door recalled him to himself. It opened 
presently to Sal, coy, bashful, and conscious. The evi- 
dent agitation of this young foreigner had to Sal’s matter- 
of-fact comprehension only one origin—a hopeless, con- 
suming passion for herself. 

“Dinner hez bin done gone an hour ago,” said that arch 
virgin, “but I put suthin’ by for ye. Ye was inquirin’ 
last night about them Conroys. I thought I’d tell ye thet 
Gabril hez bin yer askin’ arter Lawyer Maxwell — which 
he’s off to Sacramento — although one o° Sue Markle’s 
most intymit friends and steddeyist boarders! ” 

But Mr. Ramirez had no ear for Gabriel now. 

“Tell to me, Mees Clark,” he said, suddenly turning 
all his teeth on her, with gasping civility, ‘where is this 
Señor Perkins, eh?” 

“Thet shiny chap — ez looks like a old turned alpacker 
gownd?” said Sal; “thet man ez I can’t abear?” she con- 
tinued, with a delicately maidenly suggestion that Ramirez 
need fear no rivalry from that quarter. ‘I don’t mind — 
and don’t keer to know. He hezn’t bin yer since morn- 
in’. I reckon he’s up somewhar on Conroy’s Hill. All 
I know ez thet he sent a message yer to git ready his 
volise to put aboard the Wingdam stage to-night. Are ye 
goin’ with him?” 

“No,” said Ramirez curtly. 

“ Axin’ yer parding for the question, but seein’ ez he’d 
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got booked for two places, I tho’t ez maybe ye’d got tired 
o’ plain mounting folks and mounting ways, and waz goin’ 
with him,” and Sal threw an arch yet reproachful glance 
at Ramirez. 

“Booked for two seats!” gasped Victor; “ah! for a 
lady perhaps — eh, Mees Clark ? — for a lady?” 

Sal bridled instantly at what might have seemed a sug- 
gestion of impropriety on her part. “A lady —like his 
imperance — indeed! I’d like to know who would demean 
theirselves by goin’ with the like 0’ he! But you’re not 
startin’ out agin without your dinner, and it waitin’ ye in 
the oven? No? La! Mr. Ramirez, ye must be in luv! 
I’ve heerd tell ez it do take away the appetite; not know- 
in’ o’ my own experense, though it’s little hez passed my 
lips these two days, and only when tempted.” 

But before Sal could complete her diagnosis, Mr. Rami- 
rez gasped a few words of hasty excuse, seized his hat, and 
hurried from the room. 

Leaving Sal a second time to mourn over the effect of 
her coquettish playfulness upon the sensitive Italian na- 
ture, Victor Ramirez, toiling through the heat and fiery 
dust shaken from the wheels of incoming teams, once more 
brushed his way up the long ascent of Conroy’s Hill, and 
did not stop until he reached its summit. Here he paused 
to collect his scattered thoughts, to decide upon some plan 
of action, to control the pulse of his beating temples, 
quickened by excitement and the fatigue of the ascent, and 
to wipe the perspiration from his streaming face. He 
must see her at once; but how and where? ‘To go boldly 
to her house would be to meet her in the presence of 
Gabriel, and that was no longer an object; besides, if she 
were with this stranger it would not probably be there. 
By haunting this nearest umbrage to the house he would 
probably intercept them on their way to the Gulch, or over- 
hear any other conference. By lingering here he would 
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avoid any interference from Gabriel’s cabin on the right, 
and yet be able to detect the approach of any one from 
the road. The spot that he had*chosen was, singularly 
enough, in earlier days, Gabriel’s: favorite haunt for the 
indulgence of his noontide contemplation and pipe. A 
great pine, the largest of its fellows, towered in a little 
opening to the right, as if it had drawn apart for seclusion, 
and obeying some mysterious attraction, Victor went 
toward it and seated himself on an abutting root at its 
base. Here a singular circumstance occurred, which at 
first filled him with superstitious fear. The handkerchief 
with which he had wiped his face — nay, his very shirt- 
front itself — suddenly appeared as if covered with blood. 
A moment later he saw that the ensanguined hue was only 
due to the dust through which he had plunged, blending 
with the perspiration that on the least exertion still started 
from every pore of his burning skin. 

The sun was slowly sinking. The long shadow of 
Reservoir Ridge fell upon Conroy’s Hill, and seemed to 
cut down the tall pine that a moment before had risen 
redly in the sunlight. The sounds of human labor slowly 
died out of the Gulch below, the far-off whistle of team- 
sters in the Wingdam road began to fail. One by one 
the red openings on the wooded hillside opposite went out, 
as if nature were putting up the shutters for the day. 
With the gathering twilight Ramirez became more intensely 
alert and watchful. Treading stealthily around the lone 
pine-tree, with shining eyes and gleaming teeth, he might 
have been mistaken for some hesitating animal waiting for 
that boldness which should come with the coming night. 
Suddenly he stopped, and leaning forward peered into the 
increasing shadow. Coming up the trail from the town 
was a woman. Even at that distance and by that uncer- 
tain light, Ramirez recognized the flapping hat and un- 
gainly stride. It was Sal. Perdition! Might the devil 
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fly away with her! But she turned to the right with the 
trail that wound toward Gabriel’s hut and the cottage be- 
yond, and Victor breathed, or rather panted, more freely. 
And then a voice at his very side thrilled him to his small- 
est fibre, and he turned quickly. It was Mrs. Conroy, 
white, erect, and truculent. 

“What are you doing here?” she said, with a sharp, 
quick utterance. 

“Hush!” said Ramirez, trembling with the passion 
called up by the figure before him. “Hush! There is 
one who has just come up the trail.” 

“What do I care who hears me now? You have made 
caution unnecessary,” she responded sharply. ‘All the 
world knows us now! and so I ask you again, what are 
you doing here?” 

He would have approached her nearer, but she drew 
back, twitching her long white skirt behind her with a 
single quick feminine motion of her hand, as if to save it 
from contamination. 

Victor laughed uneasily. ‘‘You have come to keep 
your appointment; it is not my fault if I am late.” 

“I have come here because for the last half hour I have 
watched you from my veranda, coursing in and out among 
the trees like a hound as you are! I have come to whip 
you off my land as I would a hound. But I have first a 
word or two to say to you as the man you have assumed 
to be.” 

Standing there with the sunset glow over her erect, 
graceful figure, in the pink flush of her cheek, in the cold 
fires of her eyes, in all the thousand nameless magnetisms 
of her presence, there was so much of her old power over 
this slave of passion, that the scorn of her words touched 
him only to inflame him, and he would have groveled at 
her feet could he have touched the thin three fingers that 
she warningly waved at him. 
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“You wrong me, Julie, by the God of heaven! Iwas 
wild, mad, this morning — you understand — for when I 
came to you I found you with andther! I had reason, 
Mother of God! —TI had reason for my madness, reason 
enough; but I came in peace, Julie, I came in peace!” 

“In peace,” returned Mrs. Conroy scornfully; “your 
note was a peaceful one, indeed!” 

“Ah! but I knew not how else to make you hear me. 
I had news, —news, you understand,— news that might 
save you; for I came from the woman who holds the grant. 
Ah! you will listen, will you not? For one moment 
only, Julie, hear me, and I am gone.” 

Mrs. Conroy, with abstracted gaze, leaned against the 
tree. 

“Go on,” she said coldly. 

“Ah! you will listen then!” said Victor joyfully; “and 
when you have listened you shall understand! Well. 
First I have the fact that the lawyer for this woman is the 
man who deserted the Grace Conroy in the mountains — 
the man who was called Philip Ashley, but whose real 
name is Poinsett.” 

“Who did you say?” said Mrs. Conroy, suddenly step- 
ping from the tree, and fixing a pair of cruel eyes on 
Ramirez. 

“Arthur Poinsett — an ex-soldier, an officer. Ah, you 
do not believe — I swear to God it is so!” 

“What has this to do with me?” she said scornfully, 
resuming her position beside the pine. ‘‘Go on—or is 
this all?” 

“No, but it is much. Look you! he is the affianced 
of a rich widow in the Southern Country, you understand ? 
No one knows his past. Ah, you begin to comprehend. 
He does not dare to seek out the real Grace Conroy. He 
shall not dare to press the claim of his client. Conse- 
quently, he does nothing! ” 
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“Ts this all your news?” 

“All!—ah, no. There is one more, but I dare not 
speak it here,” he said, glancing craftily around through 
the slowly darkening wood. 

“Then it must remain untold,” returned Mrs. Conroy 
coldly; “for this is our last and only interview.” 

“But, Julie!” 

“Have you done?” she continued in the same tone. 

Whether her indifference was assumed or not, it was 
effective. Ramirez glanced again quickly around, and 
then said sulkily, “Come nearer, and I will tell you. 
Ah, you doubt — you doubt? Be it so.” But seeing that 
she did not move, he drew toward the tree, and whispered, 
“Bend here your head — I will whisper it.” 

Mrs. Conroy, evading his outstretched hand, bent her 
head. He whispered a few words in her ear that were 
inaudible a foot from the tree. 

“Did you tell this to him—to Gabriel?” she asked, 
fixing her eyes upon him, yet without change in her frigid 
demeanor. 

“No!—I swear to you, Julie, no! I would not have 
told him anything, but I was wild, crazy. And he was 
a brute, a great bear. He held me fast, here, so! I 
could not move. It was a forced confession. Yes — 
Mother of God — by force!” 

Luckily for Victor the darkness hid the scorn that mo- 
mentarily flashed in the woman’s eyes at this corroboration 
of her husband’s strength and the weakness of the man 
before her. 

“ And is this all that you have to tell me?” she only 
said. 

“ All —I swear to you, Julie — all. ” 

“Then listen, Victor Ramirez,” she said, swiftly step- 
ping from the tree into the path before him, and facing 
him with a white and rigid face. “Whatever was your 
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purpose in coming here, it has been successful! You have 
done all that you intended, and more! The man whose 
mind you came to poison—the màn you wished to turn 
against me — has gone! — has left me— left me never to 
return! — he never loved me! Your exposure of me was 
to him a godsend, fer it gave him an excuse for the insults 
he has heaped upon me, for the treachery he has always 
hidden in his bosom! ” 

Even in the darkness she could see the self-complacent 
flash of Victor’s teeth, could hear the quick, hurried sound 
of his breath as he bent his head toward her, and knew 
that he was eagerly reaching out his hand for hers. He 
would have caught her gesturing hand and covered it with 
kisses, but that, divining his intention, without flinching 
from her position, she whipped both her hands behind her. 

“Well — you are satisfied! You have had your say and 
your way. Now I shall have mine. Do you suppose I 
came here to-night to congratulate you? No; I came here 
to tell you that, insulted, outraged, and spurned as I have 
been by my husband, Gabriel Conroy — cast off and de- 
graded as I stand here to-night — J love him! Love him 
as I never loved any man before; love him as I never 
shall love any man again; love him as I hate you! Love 
him so that I shall follow him wherever he goes, if I have 
to drag myself after him on my knees. His hatred is 
more precious to me than your love. Do you hear me, 
Victor Ramirez? That is what J came here to tell you. 
More than that—listen! The secret you have whispered 
to me just now, whether true or false, I shall take to him. 
I will help him to find his sister. I will make him love 
me yet, if I sacrifice you, everybody, my own life, to do 
it! Do you hear that, Victor Ramirez, you dog! — you 
Spanish mongrel! — you half-breed. Oh, grit your teeth 
there in the darkness — I know you — grit your teeth as 
you did to-day when Gabriel held you squirming under his 
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thumb! It was a fine sight, Victor — worthy of the manly 
Secretary who stole a dying girl’s papers! — worthy of the 
valiant soldier who abandoned his garrison to a Yankee 
peddler and his mule! Oh, I know you, sir, and have 
known you from the first day I made you my tool—my 
dupe! Go on, sir, go on—draw your knife, do! I am 
not afraid, coward! I shall not scream, I promise you! 
Come on!” 

With an insane, articulate gasp of rage and shame, he 
sprang toward her with an uplifted knife. But at the 
same instant she saw a hand reach from the darkness and 
fall swiftly upon his shoulder, saw him turn and with an 
oath struggle furiously in the arms of Devarges, and with- 
out waiting to thank her deliverer, or learn the result of 
his interference, she darted by the struggling pair and fled. 

Possessed only by a single idea, she ran swiftly to her 
home. Here she penciled a few hurried lines, and called 
one of her Chinese servants to her side. 

“Take this, Ah Fe, and give it to Mr. Conroy. You 
will find him at Lawyer Maxwell’s, or if not there he will 
tell you where he has gone. But you must find him. If 
he has left town already, you must follow him. Find him 
within an hour and I’ll double that!” She placed a gold 
piece in his hand. “Go at once.” 

However limited might have been Ah Fe’ s knowledge 
of the English language, there was an eloquence in the 
woman’s manner that needed no translation. He nodded 
his head intelligently, said, “Me shabbee you— muchee 
quick,” caused the gold piece and the letter to instantly 
vanish up his sleeve, and started from the house in a brisk 
trot. Nor did he allow any incidental diversion to inter- 
fere with the business in hand. The noise of struggling 
in the underbrush on Conroy’s Hill and a cry for help only 
extracted from Ah Fe the response, “You muchee go-to- 
hellee— no foolee me!” as he trotted unconcernedly by. 
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In half an hour he had reached Lawyer Maxwell’s office. 
But the news was not favorable. Gabriel had left an hour 
before, they knew not where. Ah Fe hesitated a moment, 
and then ran quickly down the hill to where a gang of his 
fellow countrymen were working in a ditch at the roadside. 
Ah Fe paused, and uttered in a high recitative a series of 
the most extraordinary ejaculations, utterly unintelligible 
to the few Americans who chanced to be working near. 
But the effect was magical; in an instant pick and shovel 
were laid aside, and before the astonished miners could 
comprehend it the entire gang of Chinamen had dispersed, 
and in another instant were scattered over the several trails 
leading out of One Horse Gulch, except one. 

That one was luckily taken by Ah Fe. In half an hour 
he came upon the object of his search, settled on a boulder 
by the wayside, smoking his evening pipe. His pick, 
shovel, and pack lay by his side. Ah Fe did not waste 
time in preliminary speech or introduction. He simply 
handed the missive to his master, and instantly turned his 
back upon him and departed. In another half hour every 
Chinaman was back in the ditch, working silently as if 
nothing had happened. 

Gabriel laid aside his pipe and held the letter a moment 
hesitatingly between his finger and thumb. Then opening 
it, he at once recognized the small Italian hand with which 
his wife had kept his accounts and written from his dicta- 
tion, and something like a faint feeling of regret overcame 
him as he gazed at it, without taking the meaning of the 
text. And then, with the hesitation, repetition, and audi- 
ble utterance of an illiterate person, he slowly read the 
following: — 


I was wrong. You have left something behind you — 
a secret that as you value your happiness, you must take 
with you. If you come to Conroy’s Hill within the next 


è 
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two hours you shall know it, for I shall not enter that 
house again, and leave here to-night forever. I do not 
ask you to come for the sake of your wife, but for the sake 
of the woman she once personated. You will come be- 
cause you love Grace, not because you care for 

JULIE. 


There was but one fact that Gabriel clearly grasped in 
this letter. That was, that it referred to some news of 
Grace. That was enough. He put away his pipe, rose, 
shouldered his pack and pick, and deliberately retraced his 
steps. When he reached the town, with the shamefaced- 
ness of a man who had just taken leave of it forever, he 
avoided the main thoroughfare, but did this so clumsily 
and incautiously, after his simple fashion, that two or 
three of the tunnel-men noticed him ascending the hill by 
an inconvenient and seldom used by-path. He did not 
stay long, however, for in a short time—some said ten, 
others said fifteen minutes — he was seen again, descending 
rapidly and recklessly, and, crossing the Gulch, disappeared 
in the bushes, at the base of Bald Mountain. 

With the going down of the sun that night, the tem- 
perature fell also, and the fierce, dry, desert heat that had 
filled the land for the past few days fled away before a 
fierce wind which rose with the coldly rising moon, that, 
during the rest of the night, rode calmly over the twisting 
tops of writhing pines on Conroy’s Hill, over the rattling 
windows of the town, and over the beaten dust of moun- 
tain roads. But even with the night the wind passed too, 
and the sun arose the next morning upon a hushed and 
silent landscape. It touched, according to its habit, first 
the tall top of the giant pine on Conroy’s Hill, and then 
slid softly down its shaft until it reached the ground. 
And there it found Victor Ramirez, with a knife thrust 
through his heart, lying dead! 


